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MM ESS A GE 


Prof. Anam Charan Swain has been one of the most eminent teachers of Utkal 
University for a ful{ generation now, His services to the Department of Sanskrit in par. 
ticular and to Utkal University in general, will be remembered by his grateful colleagues 
friends and students for long long time to come. He gave his extreme devotion to thi 
cause of higher learning and to the promotion of researches in Sanskrit. As a man, hi 
has proved himself ideal by virtue of his manifold qualities, One may say that all are hi: 
friends and no one is his enemy, He has loved all and has been loved byall. By hi: 
dedication to the cause of learning, he has earned reputation all over india and ha: 
earned pride and prestige for his Alma mater, 


Those of his friends and disciples who have endeavoured to perpetuate hi 
memory deserve our grateful thanks. Such a noble soul, as Prof. Swain is, his memor 
will last in the mind of all who know him intimately. The felicitation volume will high 
light several aspects of his personality and his achievements even though no volume ca 
be exhaustive enough to focus the merit of such an eminent scholar, ! wish the organi 
sers a grand success and ! pray for many more years of life for Prof. Swain in health an 
happines and in purposive pursuit of learning. 


M. N. Das 
15-1-85 
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PREFACE 


With a sense of extreme gratification we set out to serve this ‘‘Nectar of know- 
ledge’’ to the scholars, by way of Prasada, which has first been offered to Prof. A.C. 
SWAIN as Naivedya. Such a kind of intellectual Naivedya is, indeed, a befitting present, 
the best item to be offered, to a Kulaguru, who has kindled the torch of knowledge in 
the hearts of at least two successive generations of scholars. We hope that this ସୀ ମୀ ପଞ1 
would be acceptable to the saint-like person of Prof. Sway though we know fully well 


that one can never repay the debts of a true Guru— 


prthivyam nasti tad dravyam 


yad dattva tv anrni bhavet | 


The articles collected in this Felicitation Volume and contributed by the 
colleagues, friends, pupils and admirers of Prof. SwaAiIx, cover a vast field of Indological 
studies and represents a cross-section of the present day trends in Sanskrit research. 
Coming from the pens of erudite and renowned scholars, they shall not only retain their 
value for a long time to come but shall also influence further research in their respec- 
tive fields. There are 30 articles in all. Is it not on Paurnamast?, recurring after every 
30 days, that the Moon is filled upto its brim with nectar for the gods to enjoy ? With 
a deep sense of gratitude we tender our sincere thanks to the learned scholars who have 
quickly responded to out request and have readily contributed their scholarly articles 


for this volume. . 


Prof. Swain is a combination of the best of the East and the West. On the 
one hand he has studied Sanskrit in Kashi at the Benaras Hindu University under such 
stalwarts as Prof. P. L. Vainya and Prof. Baladeva UrAnHYAYA and on the other, he has 
received training in modern research at Harvard from such illustrious personalities as 
Prof, IxcaLis. He is not only an enthusiastic teacher, loving and affectionate towards 
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I iil 
his students but also a meticulous and thorough research worker, We have tried our: 
best to be thorough and accurate in the job of editing and printing this volume but we 
have perhaps not been able to surmount all our short-comings. We crave the indulgence 


of the scholars for our imperfections : errare humanum est. 


We hope that this volume which is dedicated with utmost humility and regard 
at the feet of Prof. Swain on the occasion of his alist ga will give him the satisfac- 
tion of having lived a fulfilled and'successful academic life which has been a source of 
inspiration to many in and outside Orissa, the contributions of some of whom are inclu- 


ded in this volume 


May Prof. Swain be pleased with this ‘qaglqgrx’, and may the Allmighty 


bestow upon him a life of hundred years. 


THE EDITORS 
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EDITORIAL 


On this auspicious occasion of the completion of‘ the 60th year of Dr, A, C. 

Swain, Professor & Head of the Department of Sanskrit, Utkal University, Vani Vihar, 

Bhubaneswar, We present this volume containing research papers from his students, 

“friends, and well-wishers in India and abroad. These cover a wide range of study like 

‘Indian philosophy, poetics, classical literature, Grammar, Technica! ltiterature, 

Vedic and Puranic religion, History etc. The contributions represent the intensive 
research carried on in their respective field of specialisation. 


We took up this noble venture within a very short period without any financial 
commitment from any source whatsoever. With heart within and god over head we 
could overcome several impediments to complete the work in due time. And the work 
could be so much possible due to the voluntary financial contribution of his students— 
old and new. The collection of funds made so far though meagre in comparision to 
the vast amount required could carry us So far for such a noble cause. 


We beg to say that we have not been successful to tide over all the difficulties 
mainly financial and printing, which stood on our way. In the place of the proper 
diacritical types for capital ‘sx’ and small ‘=’ the types ‘R’ and ‘n’ have respectively been 
used, and the anusvdara (nm) has been used in the place of parasavarna ‘¥’ throughout, 
for which we crave the indulgence of the esteemed readers. 


We will be failing in our duties if we do not express our deep sense of gratitude 
to Dr, M. N. Das, our beloved Vice-Chancellor, Utkal University who has shown his 
interest in extending his help in this ‘Pz/jya-pija’, and has encouraged us althrough, 


We are thankful to Prof. G. K, Das, Prof, R. N. Panda, Prof, S. Jena, Prof. C. 
Satapathy, and Prof, B, Parida who have helped us in various ways to make this attempt 
a success, 


Lastly our thanks are due to Mrs, S. Mishra, proprietres, Shaila Printings and 
Book Binding, Cuttack, and her associates for their kind co-operation and prompt action 
but for which the work could not have seen the light of the day so soon, 


Editors 
Dr. U. N. Dhal 
Shri R. M. Dash 
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Professor ANAM CHARAN SWAIN 


ଶୀଞ୍ଞତୀ ନଙ୍ମଷ ମଚ କର a G34 ଝୁ] ଷଖୀମଞ୍ ନ ୯୩ ୪୫1 ପଣ ସୀ 
qs au anal gagT a a Mut | faa ar gizsuଙ Hera aa | 
fag-a a4 7 -¢60-AN1Ng ଷ: qa qfaTn: 0GRT Ha AFIT 


ଙମସଏସ 4 ଧନୀ ୩୮୩୦୩ ମ ଷ'ଝଆଖ | ସଷ୍େଝ ମସନ (ମଷଗସ 7୩ ମମ: ॥। 


aNs4 Merfzez a4fzafass: sfuar Sacra 
ଷଞୀଖା ପସ: ଖ qT ANSAUFITITZA | 
ଫା ମଙୀଷସ : ଏ ୩୫୦୩୩ ସସ ମସ୍କ୍: 
TTA: aad: agfvafamar. afaaaifazeg Il 
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PROF. ANAM CHARAN SWAIN : A PROFILE 


Prof, Anam Charan Swain hails from an affluent land owner's family of Byree in 
Cuttack district of Orissa, He had his early education in his native village. To seek 
higher education, he left for Cuttack in Orissa, and has never looked back since. He 
passed out his post-graduation from Ben ares Hindu University in U.P, His further penc. 


hant for knowledge landed him in Harvard in the U.S A., where he successfully comple. 
ted his A.M. and Ph.D. 


Throughout his student career he has proved to be a student par excellence, and 
came out in flying colours time and again, His sincerity and devotion to study brought 
for him love and admiration from his teachers and elders, He fondly remembers his 
teachers even now and tries to cast himself in their mould. To his good fortune he 
came across teachers like Prof, Baladev Upadhyaya, Prof, Govinda Gopal Mukhopadhyaya, 
and Prof. D.H.H. Ingalls. The immense influence that his teachers cast on him shaped 
his future.career as a teacher and scholar, it was Prof. Upadhyaya who opened the door 
to him to the rich treasure house of Indian religion, culture, and literature, Prof. Mukho- 
padhyaya pointed to him the immense possibility in Indian philosophy. In Harvard he 
met Prof, Ingalls of international repute under whose able guidance, active inspiration, 
and parental affection, he passed through the ordeals of compteting his A,M. degree in 
comparative religion and. Ph,D, in Vedanta philosophy. The earlier gurus acted as 
catalysts in his blossoming as a great scholar, Itis to the credit of Prof, Ingalls who 
with his deeper insight and scholastic endeavour extracted the best out of Prof, Swain, 
and shaped his destiny to a greater extent, Among his numerous friends and relatives 
he came across Prof. Suryakanta Das, faculty of Commerce during the early period of his 
career, and then association continues even now. Prof. Das served as a ‘friend, philoso- 
pher and guide’ to him, and exerted his influence in his pursuit of knowledge, The 
impact of Prof, Das on Prof, Swain’s life is simply incomparable, 


Coming in contact with various parts of the globe directly or indirectly, he imbi- 
bed everything best in oriental and occidental, Though a westerner in outlook he is 
distinctly an Indian in his manners and habits, Even his pre-eminence as a scholar lies 


in his harmoniously blending the Eastern and Western approach to study with a distinct 
vision of his own. 
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He is a hard working man, Whether in organizing a seminar, or guiding a 
research schoiar, or himself in scholastic pursuit, this quality predominates, Despite his 
pre-occupation with the departmental and domestic activities he makes time for his own 
study. n 


As a man of ideal character he made the principle ‘Life is Duty, Duty is life’ a 
way of his life, He is wel! known for his punctuality, wisdom, intellect, sincerity, and 
dedication to the cause of learning. He takes pleasure to appreciate 
sincerity, honesty, and devotion wheresoever they are found, He is well versed 
in Indian Philosophy, comparative Religion and culture, and Sanskrit literature. It 
is a pleasure to hear from Prof, Swain the critical and comparative analysis of Indian 
religious concepts on different occasions, 
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REMINISCENCES 
ସ୍ଟଅଟ ଶଷ ଅସାର ସମଙ୍ଆାନୀ ଖମାସୀଙ୍ଷଫଙଗୀ 


Set alacnfse: 19XF. Nesey aT | 
ସୀ ଷଶ ଏqaxUe UE fag YTAATTT |! $ 
ପରି ସୀ ଙ୍ଫ {ସୀ ଖ ମୀ ପସ ସଜ | 
ସସ ସସୀସଂଙ୍ଙ ଖ q୩-fagcareaT aolfaasia 1 2 | 
ଷରିସ ୩aiuaTfarn: ¢ aatsha axassft | 
ପସ ପ୍ର ଅ: ମଙ୪ ର୍ସ (ଙ୍ଗ ନୀତୟଷୀସାଙୀ 11 3 


ଷୁସାଙୀ ଷୁଞଅଷ୍ଷ ଙ୍, ଆସା ଅର: ଅସତ୍‌ | 
fa fafa N, faust ଷଙୁ ସସଦୀକଙ: । ୪ ।! 


ଞ୍ସ  ଅ: ସଞ୍ଷଏ {ସ୍ପ ୪୮ ¶ ୪୨୮୩ ଷମଙନୀ । 

fata ସg1q ggg ସହ ଅଅସ୍ଝ ୩ଙ୍ନସଷ୍‌ ! ଧ୍‌ ॥ 
ଶମ ସସନଣାଷସ୍‌ ଏଆ ମମ ମଡଷମସ୍ୀମ୍‌ | 

ଅଙ NS ସମ ସକ ସr-aefa Afi axa: ।। § | 
ସ ଧଙ୍ସୁଞେ୍ୀ ସଖ୍ସଅୁଝ୍ଷୋ ମଣିଝ୍ଅରି ଞ୍ମଖନୀ ନୀ ସି । 

ଷ୍ସaIsau Hela N s+ s+ଝNSftd ॥ ଓ 
ଷୀSୀଷସୀୀ age ଷଧ୍ଏଆ:, ପୀ ଷ୍କ aaa fr: | 

ଷଷ ଷଷୀ fg faataT, ମଥ {ମୁଡ ଫ୩୍୍ଙ | 5 1 
ଖୁଆ: ଏର ମସଷମସ ଫୁ ସୀ faq ଯାକ ଏ । 

୩ ଏଷୀ: ଞୁଖଷଅ! ଏଞାଷୀ {ସଖୀ ଷଟ୍ଧୁଞନ: ଷମସ: || & ॥ 
ଞୁର୍ାଷଷ ସହ ମସ -ମଙୁଆ ଏଥ ଅସ ବଏଙାଆ: | 

୭ ଫଁ ପୀ ଫଁ ଷଞଖୀଏ ସନ ସହନ୍ୟଷୀ+gA0g | ହଠ ॥ 


qfued ମା Seay ଷ Ta 
ଝର, ସୃଣି 
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ଷସ-ଅଙ୍ ୩-୩ । 
Eu TR a: |] @ | 
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ଅଞ୍୍ଷ ଆ-୩ 19୯; | 
ସ୍ସ ଫୁସ 11 & 11 
' ଅର ଷର ପଥ | 
aauTqauafza: 1 Go 1 
ଖା ଖସ୍‌ ଏଙ୮ ସୟ ! 
ofarc-anafeaqd: N $4 1) 
fଷେଙ କଏ 8 । 

AT Ta fam af 11 98 |! 


ଧୀ ଅଙ୍ଗ ୨ଙ୍ଫଖ: 
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afar g fargageky - 
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eTrafag Tae | 
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୩TH; YT gf HN $ 


gag eooaTgTr: 
ଞ ମାfl sym gaa: | 
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EtanG! qfandg ଲୀଙ୍କି 11 ବ୍‌ 


fu ମ୍‌ ୩ହଙ୍ୟ୧୩ ଆମ୍‌ 
ସମସ ସ୍‌ ଙଂଅଞମ | 
Aurgcarfagd fg fae 
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fauାସe ସ୍କ 4 ez: 1 4 


ar nrc froqfgaa aa 
afar, ala fg ag 
ଥୟ ed 3 


Fifa: gyaultadepfag 1! yl 
ସ୍ୟ (ଆଞ ନଙୁ ଅମି 
୪ ଗମ ପସ ¦ 


ଝ୍ସୀ ଞଷ୍ ¥7S15qT 
ସରସ ତକ (କୁ ସଦସ 1 ୟୁ 1 
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Janam rtam 


ଲୋପ qT 
ଞ୍ଞର୍ମାଙୀମ୍‌ କପ: 
ଞର୍ଷ୍କଷଧବ୍ଷ fମନ୍ସ: 
ଞଞ୍ମଷ୧୍ସାଞ ଷ ଫିଅ: 1! 6 | 


ସୀ ଅଧ ଷ୍କ ସ ଏପ ଙ୍କ ଆ 
fa: ଷTtaT: aT aATIET: | 
ଷଦିଷ ଖୀ {asa 


zs ଏ 
MF Far ୫g ଖ୍ଖ 1 ଓ 


ମୁଶୀସି ଏମ! ପଷ fଙ ଅସ: କଷା ଞୁଞଏ 

nae fer arpfasfapfaafsaaly | 
ଅୁଞଙ୍ଷୀଷ' ଏ+ଆ% ଅବ୍g qT aSUTYE 
ମଜ ହକ କଗ fଙସଙ୍କକମ । ଆ ॥ 


ଜାଲୀ: 
୪FTT HOTA, WETAY 
ହ୍‌ 6 -ହ୍‌ କ-ଆଡ 
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ଷଧଷୀ ଅୃଙ ମମ: 


ମଂଅଞଙ aad 
ସୁଞ୍ଞୀମ୍୍ ଫଣ: ଏମ୍‌ । 
ସମ qf: 


ଲ୩ସ୍ବମ୍ ଫଣ: ୩୮ 1 ହ 


ଶଷ ସାଙ୍ଅ ୁଫଞ୍ୀଛ : 
ସସ: କହ; ମମ୪; । 
ଫAIRTT FETT Ta: 


ଅର୍ା୍ଞୀ୍କ ସ୍ଫ ଷସ: ॥ < 


ଷରବଝ୍ ପୀ {ମମ୍‌ 
ଷଶ ଧି ଙକଞଙ୍? ଓ: | 
ଅର (୪ ମଧ କୀ 
{ପୋ ପଏ ସହ “ତୁ  ଷ୩: 1 3 || 


ଷଖୀ ଅଧକ୍ଷ ଞଞ୍ ଅଧୁକ 
ଶୀମ୍‌ ଷଫୀ ଷଣ ଅଞସାଞ ଓ: | 
ଷଧୀଷଙ୍ଖ fvarga el 
ଙ୍ପଷଙ୍ ଆଅସ୍ଦଜିସ ସା ଷ ୩୩୨2 | ହା 


ଖୀଙଆୀଙୁ ୩: ଫିସ ଷ୍କ: 
ଷ୍କ ଖସ୍‌ ଅକ । 
ସ୍ଷ୍ ଷସୀ ଏକକ (ନମସ୍ୟ [ଖସ : 
ବା ଷଞ୍ନଧକ ସମୟେ 11 ¥ 1 


aafaea gacfa ax wiadiai giasat 
୩୪ ଅଆ A ଙଖମୀସ ଫର ଗଂଗ | 


aria gl gang fad a1 ssf 
ଷର ସପ fea az ar fgzAT 1 gl 


୩୯୩ 6 auf taTT AgaAT Ha: 
aru ୩ ଶଷ fସଷଙ ପଂସଙ୍ ! 


ସୀ ଷର ଜଖମ ଅଙ୍ସଙ୍ୱ ସାଏ 
uaa fagenfufta aat CF Tega 16! 


ଯସୀgd୍‌ ଷ ୩ fay 
fr ଆମ୍‌ ଉତ୍ପନ ମୟସଙ୍ଆ ସମ୍‌ | 


af ATraagzaaT 
ଷଧ ସ୍ଶାfa’ ମଙ୍ମଫ୩f: || ଆ 


ସଙ୍ଙସafY Saafr Ta’ Magaueaty 
uatarftfaaacafafa qo: Garrat: | 
ଷ୍ବ ` ପ୍କଷସାଙଷଫ gaat qivateafagaly 
ଖୀନସ୍ସ} ଆସବା: (ସମ ଏଓଆଙ୍ଫଞ୍‌ 11 ` 


ସର୍ଚ ସସଞସଏ୍ (ଙ୍‌ ଷଞ୍ସ; ଖାଏ ଅ ଷୀଦ୍ସ 
ସୀର୍ମୀଝି /ମଷଏାଷଷୀ ୩ (ଖସ: ଓ: | 
ଆ ଏସବ୍ମୀମସାଷୁଷର୍ୀସ ଞଂଙ୍ସ ଅସର 
୩68 ସପ % ତସ ସ୍uT 

୭ ଆସ; 1 ହଠ || 
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i Jnanam rtam 


ଗଣ ଖୀ (ଅସଷସଆାଙ୍‌ ଲଞ୍ମ (ସସ ଫଞ୍‌ ସୁ ଶୀ (ଷଣ ସା ସି ପସ ଆହ ଷଞଙସୀ 
ଡ଼ ଏ =. 

ପା୍ଷି ଷ୍ପୁଃ୍ ଷୀଞମଫ ଅସ ଞଂକୀଆତି । wear arg aT af Brana area FE 

ଅଖ୍କମଧ୍ | 


qT alNaa aad gor frontal: 
ଷଶ 97 qସମଙ ଘଟଆାଏଷ ଆ ସମ୍‌ 


କସ fsa faaTa MST TW 
als4’ qfxeqacza fagad Aalxanfi- 


ମଞ୍ଙ୍‌ । ୧ ଏ ¦ 
Hg: || ହ୍‌ 
ଶୀ ମ୍ଫ ମି ଅସ (ସୟ କଥା ହୋ ସିଗାନପ  କ ୩ ଞ 
ସାନଧଞଞ ଏସ ଷମସଙସାସୀଙ୍ସ ସା ଷ ତି । faa! ଅପର୍ମ ଷ୍କ ନା aT | 
fଞା-ଷଅ-(ସବ4-6 4-୩୮-୩୩୩୮ ଷ: at ସfaTn: YAIGT AA AFHTIN 
Triad sia ware TuTuag — ିସ୍କେଷ ମଙ୍ଞଂତ ସ୍ମ ସହ Tee 
ଷୀଝଅ 11 ୧ 1 ସମା! ଡ଼ 


ୀମୀଞ୍‌ qa Sh 
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gE: 


great: Tarfafg ana aca fag: 
faଙୁଷ୍ଆ: ଅଙଷଷଏଙ: ଙଙMezT fafor: | 
fagq୍gea cafaqaaa fifanrat waka 
HTT fanfgaaat afadaraarg ll 


ଷସ୍ୀ ମୀନଙୟ୍ସଫସମ: ୩୮୯ ସଙ୍ଗ 
faqs giuataruafgardaaod | 
ଆଖା ସମଧମଗୀ ଅଞ୍ଷୀ ଷସନ୍ଷ 
arraea fanfaael sifaaaraarg 1 


ସଂ HI fT LgIT GrIAT UAT a 


ଷଷୁଞaୀ ffନ୍ଷକୁଙ୍ଆା ସାଝଏ ଷ ଧର 
୭ ସଫ fafaaat A faaafaaeg 1 


ଷଞ ମଧ ଧମ 4% ACEP 
STAAL! pf aa ମଚ | 
vaqTraataly a afar sifaars: 
rar fanfraaet ifaaaqfaarg | 


୩S fle HafzafasT: afar Taga 
ଏସ ପqTRe! uFATNNSAFIATITEFT | 
ଫିଅ ଆଙ୍କୁ : ୦% ୩୮ ଫଖ୍ଷଷ୍yT: 
ସପ: ପଷଝ୍ଧ4: auuafauar, srfadafarsg 1 


fate faa: 
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| $THo: 


qs gag fg - 

fry ga A:Y | 

i faqreafaarzafa agct 

aren aafefae sl aff afaaa || | 


ଝୁ ଖଂମଙୁ [ସସଙୁୟ0 gaa 

ଶୁ ଆସ ମ୍ମ TIfd | 
Cine LCs Uae [Es ISG Rc SE 

ଝୁ ସଫ ଆ ନଖ ଳୁଏଆ | କ୍‌ ॥। 


fagafaar fa falar 
୩17 ଝୁସଙ୍ମପ; ଅଫ ଙ୍ | 
ଆଡ: ମସ qafauafapeT 
୍ ସ୍ରୀ ମୟଅସ୍ଷ {ମସ ଖସ: | 3 1! 


aT AgAATHITT 2 qT 
ଅସ ଫଗୁ: ୫ ଙ୍ଗ | 
aୀନfaarufasqtanfgaa 
ସି ଅ୍Cagefrnarngh: 11 9 It 


qr faa acs: 
ଷଶ ଞନ ଖଞଷ ୯ ଷାସୁଷାସ: | 
ଆଜ୍ଜୀ ଷସର୍ଷ ସମ୍ପ ଗଞ! 
୩a fgୁର୍ନସଙ୍ଆମାନ: 11 4 
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Reminiscences 


ଖafzarmaftd ug aatg 
ସୀଙାଞଙଝମସ ଦୀ ମଧଷଡ୍ୱ; | 
ଙ୍ୀସାସaIସ tq ® ଗସ ଖଟ gfg: 
ଖାନ ଷୀୟୟ ଦଷମ ସସଖୀଅଞ ® | § 


wrdladtiafasTaaT 

ସି ଫୁଙ୍ଷg ao | 

ଏ ୩ଞନସମ୍ଧ୍୍ ଙ୍କ ସ୍ଙକ୍ାଙଫ 
ନୀଞଷଷମଝୁଝଫ ନୱଷଙ୍ଣିତୀଞ୍‌ ॥| ଓ || 


ଷଙୁ ଙ୍ଗ fs + ମନ 
ଵାସୀ (ଖସ ସବଗଙ୍ଗୀଫ । 
ଖଵ୍ଷୀଞୁଣି afaaar fang yaa 
ଷସୁଅେଷସସୱସୀ ମସ୍ତ ଫା ॥ ଆ 


ଝି ଡୁସୀଫଙକ ଷଙ୍କୀସଫ ସୁ୍ଚୱସ 
ସକା୍ଷ ଗfa ଷ୫ | 

ସସ faf ang 

ଖୀ ୩a fe $177 ସ ଏସ ।1 € 


fତସଷ ଷଷଂଷଧଙ ଷଦ୍ଷୀଷ ୩+ 
ଝୀଅ; ସଧେ ଝାସ | 
{ସପା ମଞବ: ଞମୀଖାନ: 

ଶୀ ଅଞ୍ୀଙ୍ଷ ଏସଯ୍ାଗ ଷ୍‌ 11 ହତ 


Xvil 
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ଆଅଞ୍ୀFମ୍‌ 


SaIRzT: aqxT: auf ara 

ଷର ୩୯୯୭ ମଷଫଙ ପୋ ମଗା | 
ngafe:Nea gaaten ea frase 

qa ga gon wafa afsarrarrantfs: 1911 


ଅଙ୍କ ୍ସgal waa gaff wiegea: 
aad TIT Hareataa-Te | 
qTrfserfas’ afacfaammfa anafs 
ଷଞଷୀଡିଷୀଙଷ ପଗଞଙଙ୍ଷୀ ଉ୍ଖୀମସ: 12 


Baca TT faa af aceT TAT 
ସୀ ସୀ ଶୀଷା ପମgua+az Sa | 
ସର (ସଫ ତ ପପ Hara aaT 
ଶଷ ସଖୀ ଅ୍aTNG uta: 131 


ଞ୍ସସ୍ସ ! ଯମ ଙ୍ ! dai 
ଷମ୍ଙ୍ଚେଷ (af୍ଫୟ ଖୀ ¦ 
arf A190) raat ara 
faa 2 fagrfqaqua afar: 9 


qaraiate: wi ! aracfufagl 1g 
ଖ୍ୟୀ ମସ: ସା ! ମୁଞଙୁଝ୍ଷଶୀଙ ସ୍ଥ | 
ତ୍ର ଆ ସଷୀ୍କସକ୍ଙଙକାଷଙ୍ସ୍‌ୱ ନ: 

ଷୱସ୍ବୀଧ ସଂଖ ମଷ୍ମଷସୱ ` ମସ: 1୪1 


ଆ ସବାପଙ୍କ ସ୍‌ ୪: 
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(lt the Lotus-feet of My Guru Prof. Dx. A. C. Swain 


[ | became immensely pleased when a letter from my friend Prof, R. M, Dash, 
Deptt, of Sanskrit met me and informed me about the publication of the Felicitation 
Volume on the completion of the 60th year of my guru Dr, A, C. Swain, the Professor 
and H. O, D, of Sanskrit, Utkal University, Vanivihar, This effort is highly commendable. 


As an alumnus of this department of Sanskrit, on this occasion of the retirement 
of my Guru Dr, Swain, | implore my desired deity Mother S@ralda to make the rest-life of 
my Guru happy and vivacious, Soliciting the benisions from my Guru, ! here send my 
send.off to him, j 


‘+ A u fait in english he is, and being adept in sanskrit, 
attily he teaches everything, novelty is his quality, 
As magicians coax the mind of the spectators, 
Markedly he teaches a boy of weak apprehension; 


A nd his literary acumen proves his scholarship, 


Cat-guru he is, not a monkey-guru. 

EIe helps his students giving hertative teaching, 
Audacious not; but a man who is sedate. 

“EF ealises and solves the problems of his students, 
Appearance shows his modesty and simplicity, 
Non-feasance is a dream for him; he is very active, 


A rgus-eyed as he is, problems never come upon him. 


Scathing not, prolix not, ambrocial is his speech, 

SX rath never appears in the welkin of his countenance, 
~A micably and amiably he mixes with all, 

In his department, he is proved as a man of deportment, 


Ao pain no gain is the motto of his noble life’, 


Purna Chandra Oijha 
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BYREE TO BOSTON 


From Byree to Boston is a long way !! Or, is it ? 


Byree village in Cuttack District, and Boston city in Masachusetts (U.S, A. ) 
are not far off for a scholar of Sanskrit literature like Professor A. C. Swain. He went 
from Byree to Banaras to study Sanskrit for his Master in Arts (M.A.) Degree at B,H, U, 
From Banaras to Harvard University, ‘Boston, was the next logica! step for research to 
get another Master Degree (A,M.) and the Ph.D. (Harvard). Then from Boston to Berlin 
was a quick trip to visit Max Mullar’s country, and to acquaint oneself with the intellec.- 
tual fervor in which Sanskrit studies s/owuw/d properly be carried on. 


For an Oriya boy of Byree village to get laurels at Banaras Hindu University, and 
then at Harvard University, U.S.A., to say the least, is a remarkable achievement. To 
Dr, A,C, Swain belongs the credit of being the first Oriya scholar to have obtained Ph, D, 
in Sanskrit from the world's most celebrated and prestigious university : Harvard Univer- 
sity, His days at Divinity Hall in Harvard campus were days of study, research, and 
self-realisation. (Harvard Divinity School was established in 1816, so you can imagine 
what a reputed institution it is). 


This gifted son of the Goddess of learning, Sarasvat7, quenched his thirst for 
knowledge by voracious reading at Harvard's famous library, named Harry Elkins Widner 
Memorial Library, (Harvard Library, incidentelly, is the largest and oldest university 
library in the USA, having more than ten million books—one crore books), 


| have seen Professor Swain at his home, in his hostel room, and in his office 
room, He is always in company of books...books which ‘contain the essence of civilisa- 
tion and culture ; Vedas, Puranas and Sastras. His ‘“‘company”’ consists of books, 
students. and research scholars. | have noticed a few scholars from far-off Germany 
coming to discuss their research projects with him at Vani Vihar, Surely there must be 
something in the intellectual attainments of Dr. Swain that could draw scholars from 
other parts of the world, 


Dr. Swain is an engaging conversationalist. He quotes from scriptures, refers 
to anecdotes of hundred years ago as described in the Sastras; and he discusses those 
so feelingly as if it happened only yesterday, He conducts a class with his heart and 
soul immersed in teaching, He does relish teaching. 
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Reminiscences XX1 


Dr. Swain is an extra-ordinarily sincere teacher, He has also great respect for 
his o'vnz teachers. He often mentions with much devotion about his teachers at P, M, 
Academy where he completed his high schoo! education. He never fails to admire Sri 
Basanta Kumar Das, the-then Head-master of P, M. Academy, and one of his brilliant 
teachers. Dr. Swain is all praise not only for his teachers from high school days, but 
also for Professor Ingalls of the Harvard University under whom he did his doctoral! 
research. JItis a striking fact about Or, Swain’s personality that he remembers his 
teachers so fondly, and speaks of them with ‘limitless admiration, That shows how 
absorbed he is with teaching and how he respects /is teachers, 


Or, Swain’s students in their turn also have ‘genuine regard and affection for 
their Professor, The students whom he taught at G, M. College, Sambalpur, way back 
in 1950, still come to pay respect to Dr. Swain, With equal admiration, Or, Swain's 
students and research scholars bow down before him. 


Prof, Swain has served Utkal University for more than twentyseven years, (It 
was Utkal University’s good fortune that a Harvard Ph,D. came to its faculty in the Dep. 
artment of Sanskrit as early as 1957, From the very beginning, Dr. Swain has empha. 
sised study of Sanskrit in its proper perspective, i.e, to merge oneself in the richness of 
Indtan Fhilosophy, History and Culture, 1 have seen Or, Swain engaged in deep discu. 
ssions with Professor of Philosophy, and Professor of History of Utkal University on 
scholarly issues. {It delighted me that an inter.-disciplinary approach to study of Sanskrit 
has been fostered by Dr. Swain, 


My assessment is that, if nothing else, Dr, Swain has inculcated a breadth of 
vision, and abiding love for Sanskrit among his pupils, and ex.pupils, Those who carried 
on their doctoral research under the supervision of Professor A.C, Swain know that he is 
meticulous with regard to facts, and to originality in analysis. That is the Harvard 


spirit 1! 


What Dr, Swain symbolises is devotion to duty, search for knowledge, and de- 
dication to scholarship. Byree to Banaras to Boston to Vani Vihar— — — the pursuit of 
learning is endless. 


Dr. Surya Kanta Das 
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THOU ART NAMELESS 


That's how the Alekhites continue to contemplate on the Formless, Unwritten. 
Supreme Lord of the Universe—one and second to none. He cannot be described, He 
cannot be expressed in writing. Hence He is A/ehha. In other words, He is nameless 
(Andama). Utterance implies Name (Nama), and non-utterance the nameless (Ananma)., He 
is to be realised by surrendering oneself ever and anon (Sadd nitya barambdra). A San- 
yasin of this unique Alekha cult belonging to the Valkaladhar; Par Sasgas order Biswa-. 
nath Baba by name is said to have christened the young grand-son of Fakir Swain as 
An:ima. B-ba is alive today. He belongs to the second line in the order. He is the old. 
est and the wisest, He propounds Visuddhidvaita Brahmavdda (non-dualism of purita- 
nic Brahmavada) as the Philosophy of Mahima Dharma. 

Why did he visit Fakir Swain’s house ? Not that the Byree village was located 
near the Railway station on the South Eastern Railways which have now divided the 
village as Upper and Lower Byree. Baba also does not travel by train, It was not a 
chance visit either, He was not even drawn to Fakira Swain’s house as he was a great 
agriculturist of name and fame in the area. The point is that Fakir Swain was a great 
devotee of the cult. Though a lay desciple, Bhakta Fakir lived like a Sannyiisin with 
complete indifference to the wordly ties. Not only that, Atma Bhakti Jiidna was at his 
self, so much so that he placed all his belongings at the service of the Sannyasins, Since 
he was absorbed in Anama Nama ( sain gaara ), nothing could be more dear to him 
than the only grandson named as Anama, child Anama being second in birth after Uma. 


Both Uma and Andma suffered from smallpox at a tender age and Uma passed away. 
Andama survived, That it is why elder people in and around Byree are still prone to say 
that Professor Swain is what today due to the blessings and good deeds of his grand- 


father Fakira Swain. 

Perhaps this example of munificence, indifference and austerity was not consi- 
dered healthy to the promntion of the family prosperity and so Ganeswar Swin did 
not go the way of his father in religious practice. The Tungi conducted by Fakir Swain 
in Lower Byree on a plot of land donated by a co-villager at the request of the former, 
stands demolised today due to want of timely repairs etc, and another has come up in 
Upper Byree, 1 understand that Dr, Swain stands committed to bear the cost of constru- 
ction if it is revived in Lower Byree, The mahimd sannyasins still pay occasional visits to 
his family. Dr, Swain remembers the names of Lachman Das Bb and Paban Das Baba 
of whom the latter breathed his last only two years ago. Biswanath Bedbd is no excep- 
tion. He used to take his alms while Dr, Swain was working in the Ravenshaw College 
as Reader in the Department of Sanskrit and Oriya. At that time, he was associated 
with the publication of Baba’s monumental treatise ଷର ି୍‌ ଚତ ଖା fu ଖଉଏ ଏଏଞଷ ୍ହାମମ୍‌ 


Vol, ! published by the Utkal University, This is acknowledged by the author in his 
introduction to the Volume, When occasions arise | have seen Baba referring to 
Professor Anam with fondness and favour as one who can be relied on for support to 


the mahima monument. 
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Reminiscences XXL 


i A volley of questions arise in my mind, Two such questions are uppermost in 
me. They are (i) What led him to choose Harvard for his Ph.D, ? and (ii) How could he 
specialise i in Sanskrit from the School stage ? To these questions, Professor Swain pours 
out his experiences with utmost joy. Sometimes he departs from his usual conversati. 
onal styles and makes hurried references to men and materials now, then mixed in the 
emotions, He had his P,G., education at Benares during 1946-48, Karpura Maiijari, 
a Prakrit drama of Rajasekhara was one of his texts and it was taught to him by Pandit 
Baladeva Upadhyaya, The text was edited by Professor Sten Konow of Norway. Pan- 
ditji’s scholarly interpretation of the text was made impressive as he referred now and 
then to English translation by Professor Charles Rockwell Lanman under the Harvard 
Oriental Series, The young scholar was greatly enthused in the study, At the same 
time, the print, get-up and the format of the English translation made a mark on him and 
a dream to pursue his studies at Harvard czme winking in his mind. Dreams are after 
all dreams, Do they ever come true ? That is how young Swain might have disposed of 
his exciting dream, apparently as baseless, 

Time rotied on and after successful completion of his P, G, education, Mr. Swain 
was appointed as a lecturer in Sanskrit in the Gangadhara Meher College at Sambalpur 
during 1949, As is natural to the age and stage in life and the hazards of the teaching 
profession to which he was a fresher. there came a period when indecision, uncertainty 
scepticism and may be defeatism came clouding over his mind. Fortunately for him he 
found in Mr. Surya Kanta Das who happend to be his colleague in the G.M, Cotl< ge and 
left for the Harvard for Ph.D. degree in his subject, a friend who gave a new turn to his 
life. A man of conviction and a tower of strength, he was by.nature and to Mr Swain, 
he gave hopes of future specielisation in his subject and put Mr. Swain in touch with 
Professor Daniel H,H, Ingall of Harvard, Optimism dawned on his mind as he saw hopes 
of his dream once dreamt of study at Harvard coming true, That's a friend indeed and 
Professor Swain never fails to make repeated mention in the course of his conversation 
with me, Like misfortune never coming alone, fortune peculiarly for Mr. Swain never 
came alone. A seat in Harvard University, the prestigious one in the world was arran- 
ged. Full Bright Travel grant was fixed up. Mr, Rangalal Modi, a businessman of 
Cuttack city who had his rice-mill at Byree advanced a toan of Rs, 8000/- adjustable on 
supply of paddy by Shri Ganeswar Swain, | can see a link hue as the family of Mr,Modi 
was associated with Biswanzith Bab i, 


Professor Swain admits that he owes his research bent of mind to his training 


at Harvard and his study of the German texts in Sanskrit. This has been reflected in his 
critical analyses on Siva, Sarasvati, Ganesa and Sarpa which appeared in the form of 


essay in Oriya monthly Jhamkdara. His originality lies in his critical probe in to the exis- 
tence of such god and goddesses, He asserts that they exist in imagination in refutation 
of the Vedantik mahavakya Tat Tram Asi. This is traceable to the study of Sazkara and 
ultimately his up bringings in Mahima way of living. 


Prof essor Swain justifies his name Andma, 
Dr. Satrughna Nath 
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Trof. Dr Anam Charan Swain : Gan Cppreciatian 


ନମକ ମମ ଙ୍କ: । 


< be 
ସ୍ସ ସଆ ସୁ ଂି ଆଗମ ।! 
Mam: Samhita : 2. 121 


Tara w fgg? aE1UTT SF fA: | 


ଲକ୍ଷ: ଞଙସଧ ଲୀ {ସମାସ ଙ୍ଖ: ।। 
Svapnavisavadatiam : 4.9 


To be respectful to one’s teachers and wise men, to remember little acts of 
benefits previously rendered, to follow the path of justice, free from undue influence, 
are some of the remarkable qualities which characterise ‘Dr, Anama Charana Sviim/’ 
(Svami corrupted into Oriya as Svain) who is to retire shortly as Professor and Head of 
the Post-Graduate Department of Sanskrit, Utkal University, Bhubaneswar. 

Anam Charan was born in the village Bairi in the district of Cuttack on 3-1-1925 
in the family of a well-to-do land owner, His father Ganeswara Swain by his industry had 
become the chief agriculturist and prominent man of the village, helping the needy and 
distressed in difficult times. Healthy and well fed cattle are the main stay of agriculture 
and Anam Charan, on occasions, took pleasure in feeding the domestic cattle personally. 
His ‘Pitr-seva’ and ‘go-seva’ as the eldest son of the family made up the foundation of 


his later life. 


He matriculated from P, M, Academy school in the year 1942 and studied in 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack for four years and graduated from the same, securing first 


class Hons. in Sanskrit, 


He then joined as a student the P. G. Sanskrit Department of Benares Hindu 
University and passed the M,A,-examination in Sanskrit in the first class in .the yea! 
1948. He, respectfully recollects the erudition of his Piofessor of the Benares Hindu 


University. 


He joined the Orissa Education Service on 18-10-1¢4G as a lecturer in Sanskrit, 
and after serving for abcut 4 years in Government College/Colleges in Orissa was relie- 
ved from 7.8-1952 for study abroad. 
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He studied in the Harvard University of America under Prof, Ingalls and got his 
Ph.D. degree on Sanikaras Commentary on Brahmasiitra. 


¥ Soon after returning to India through London, he joined the P, G., Department 
of Sanskrit, Utkal University as Reader and after working as such for a few years was 
promoted as Professor of Sanskrit and Head of the Department in the year 1973. 


Once lying at the Death's door due to an accident, he revived chiefly due to 
the devotion of Mrs. Swain, 


During his tenure of Professorship, several lecturers and research students have 
got Ph,D., Degrees under his supervision, He has shed new light on Savnikara's Bhasya 
on Brahmasittra, on the intricate Krishna problem, on the evolution of several Paurdnic 
deities from the Vedic period onwards. While guiding research, he is scientific and insa- 
tiable in his approach, ” 


! have watched him as a pupil, have worked with him as a colleague and a co- 
examiner on many occasions, We have been so intimate, My relation with him recalls 
to my mind the noble relation of preceptor and pupil of Ancient India. 


| wish him and his family a happy, healthy and fruitful future. 


Dr. K. B. Tripathi 
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Dux A. C. Swain as I Hnaw Him 


1 had my first acquaintance with Dr. Anam Charan Swain in the Ravenshaw 
College, Cuttack, where he was my senior by one year, After his graduation with first 
class honours in Sanskrit he went to Benares Hindu University for his higher studies and 
the next year ! went to Allahabad University for my post-graduate degree in English, 
Then for some years we had no contact with each other, Then for a short time we were 
colleagues in the Samanta Chandra Sekhar College, Puri, in the year 1957-58, Dr. Swain 
joined the Utkal University in 1958 as Reader in Sanskrit and has adorned the depart- 
ment as Professor since 1973, 


Dr, Swain has earned a reputation in the country as a distinguished scholar in 
oriental learning and has many learned publications to his credit, He spent fur fruitful 
years at the celebrated Harvard University as a research scholar and obtained his Ph,D. 
degree writing a thesis on the “Concept of Creation in the Philosophy of Saskara’’, 
Some of his valuable works like the critical edition of ‘Kosaldananda Mahdakdavya’, 
‘Samskria Sahityara Itihasa’, and the Oriya translation of Rgveda are yet to be published. 


| am no competant judge of Dr, Swain'’s soaring scholastic heights. By his own 
merit, erudition and diligence he has earned the reputation as a distinguished Indologist 
in the country. | have always admired him as a man gifted with rare qualities of 
head and heart. His disarming simplicity and unassuming nature has endeared him to 
one and all, His deep sense of duty, warm cordiality and high integrities are rare quali- 
ties now a days. He takes a special pleasure in feeding others, He gives no airs, has 
no pretensions. In his scholarly humility and unassuming nature he can be compared 
with his predecessor in department late Professor Prahilad Pradhan, the eminent Indolo- 
gist and Sanskrit scholar, 


In country, the State of Orissa in particular, expects much more from the scho-.- 
larly pen of Dr. Swain, 
D. C. Kuanr, 
State Editor, Gazeteers, 
Orissa, Bhubaneswar, 
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Life a Message 


The greatness of a man can be measured not only by his qualities but by the 
impact of his life on others, This is true to my preceptor Prof, A. C. Swain, who has 
.dedicated his life in teaching in the P. G. Deptt, of Sanskrit, Utkal University since 
nearly three decades. A simple man in habits, he had attraction towards Oriental 
studies since his childhood. His study culminated at Harvard, the most renowned univer. 
sity in the U.S.A, 


{1 came in contact with him during my Post-graduate studies in the year 1961. 
when he was teaching Sanskrit in the P. G. Deptt. of Utkat University, His eloquent 
teaching gave a sound footing towards our knowledge in Oriental studies. Since then 
1 was thinking to continue my research work under him. 


My research for Ph.D. under his able guidance began from 1972. He had a 
long cherished wish to work on Krsna. Without hesitation and reservation he agreed to 
guide me, Sooner or later | completed the work. Busy as he was, he could find out 
time for me, It was his constant effort and guidance that the work was a success, This 
long period of work was intervened by the fateful days of his serious illness due to an 
accident, When most of the victims succumb to such injuries, Prof, Swain recovered, 
This indicates his strong will power for a long life and he is still active in teaching and 
guiding many students. 


His field of research is on Indian Mythology covering the Vedic literature, 
the epics and the Puranas. The main factor of his guidance relates to mythological 
subjects with an emphasis on historical, sociological and scientific back-ground, He 
selected the subject for me on the study of the life of Krsna, the prominent hero of 
Indian mythology. He is very critical while guiding a research work, His deep insight 
and approach for a comparative study of Eastern and Western philosophy and religion 
and knowledge in German language brought success to my work, 
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The most important part of his life that impressed and influenced me is his 
regular study. He reads at least about forty pages on his subject every day. Even though 
quite learned and experienced, he never takes a class unprepared, This is an important 
aspect which every teacher should put into practice. | seek his advice and guidance 
freely, He helpes me without hesitation. His life is highly disciplined and systematic, 
He is regular and a hard worker, His consciousness towards morality, ideals and 
simpleness in habits are examplary. His contact with great Oriental Scholars at different 


Universities of India and abroad shows his popularity, 


A great teacher like him, better known as a preceptor, is hardly seen these days, 


The world is happier amidst such great teachers, 


Dr. Shantilata Tripathy 
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ଷ୍ୀସ: ଞ୍୪:, ଣି 


“ମସ ଅବଶ ଅସ, ସ୍ଫ ଅଂସ ସଞ୍ଝ ୩” 


କ୍ଞମସୁଷଧୀ ସସ ଫୀଙ୍ଷ୍ଠେଷ ଖୀ ମାପ ଷ୍ିସ୍ଷଙୁଆ ଖଞ ମଁ ଯଷ ୧୨୭ 
ଷଞଙ୍୩୍ଙ ' ଷ୍‌ ଏ; ୩୩୧୦ ଧମ ଆ ଉଷ୍ଆୀ ଅସ ଝ,ଷ: ସଖୀଗଲ ଞ୍ସଁ {afk ଏମ = - 
ସିସ ସି | ଫସ୍‌ 51୧୩୩୮୪4 ମ୍ପ ଅସ ଏଏ ଅମ | ସ୍ଫ ଆ ମହ ୩ ସୀ ପଙ୍କ 
କଂ ଖ୍ $୩୭ । 


ଓସୀଝ ମକ: ଧୁଏହ ମସ ମ୍ମ ଅକାମୀ ର: ଧୀ ସର 
ସସ ff ଷଞ୍ଂଆ ଧଇଞ୍ଫ ଅସ ମୀସୀ ସୀସୀaulf $5 NgT: | 


ମନ ହଙକଶଫ ମସ: eg ; ୯୩୩mg mfx ମଞ୍ଷ ସୀ: ଖୁସ: 
ସ୍ଥ ସଅ ଅ୫ଏ ” ଷ୍ଷ | ମୀଙଦ= qe gf୍aୀy fg, ଳୀ ସୀନ ସୀ, ଓଞ୩: 
ଘାସ: ଏ ଏଙa: mata, age at qfoaTTa AIT T MIIAATTI aT ମୀ କୀ | ସ୍ମ 
ff ଅମା ଷଷ୍ଞସି ଅଷୋଏସ ନନଷଷୀଣ୍ {ମଧ୍ୟ ଜୟ ସଙ୍ଖଆୟଷ ଅଖ ଆଷୀୀ 7ବଂ 
ଅଂସ, ସେ ସଷ୍ଙ୍‌ ସୀ ଫନି, ଆମ ମମ ଗୀ ମା (ସଙ ସମ ଖୀ) ଅସ ସମ୍‌ ୩୩ ଖୀଞ ଶଷ 


1. : fafgugT ଗର ଗଁ ୪: | 
ମା fafgମସାଙ ମ ଞୁଇ ମସ ୩୯୮ ମ୍‌ 1 ଫଣ ୧4/33 
ଷIzgI AAT I pLN5zToaIRTat | 
ସାଖୀ ମଲ କ୍ଷ ® [ଙ୍ଖ 11 ହୃ /¥ଡ | 


ro 


ସୀ ସ0୩୪୩୫୪ = ଶଂ୍ଣୀଦକ ସୀ: । 
HATA TgT IN: NTAAsgy F 1 v/143 


1 


aI gH’ ga fT ga mgr TM | 
ମଞଅ%-୩0୮ ମୀ ଖୀ; କୟ୍ଚ୍ୟ ଷ୍‌ 11 


aସ୍ଷ୍ୀତ: ଡ଼/ଃ ହଡ 
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2 ସାମୀ 


fa ଖାଅ ଷମଞ୍‌ ୪୮୧୩୮ ସୀ ଷସଧୀ ମା ଷଷଅମ୍‌ | ଅସୁ: ମଣ: ଞ୍ଜ ନାଆ ଲକ୍ଷ ଝୁ 
ଫକ କପ । ଞୁଙଙ୍‌୍ଲା ଅଧ ଆମ fadT alfa nfs’ head ଷିa Hut durfafa- 
ଞgaTCINMfargxg AYAT, Als fa fg fra | 


ଷଫୀଙ୍ଆ ୪୩୫ ୩: ଷଝୁଙ୍ସ: ଓପନ: ଖତ fସଙସର୍ୀଫ: | କୀଳା ଅସୀ ଏସ୍‌ fd, 
ଅଧ ସୀ ଷଝ୍ଦଫା ଝା ସ୍ତ ଷସିଷ ଆ fafug wearTalfes ମ୍ମ 
ଅସ୍ୀଧ୍ୟ ନତସଧଦୀ ସିତ ମସ, ଷଧସ ସସ ମସନ ଧୀ ଷଞ୍୍‌ୀସୁ ଆସ ଫଙରା ମeୀ 
faar-gfg aan! gf Sra aefaur gffaq qr aT: red Agi aalean | 


୩5H; ନା ସ୍ବଫ୍ୟ ସିଷ୍ଚ ସଲ ଙ୍କ ସି? । ଞରୀମ ସୁ ଷୁଥୃଷ 
uf Hd NS Malai Neng? | 

ଯାକି ଏକ ୩୩ଙାସୀ ମସ ମଣ ଷଆ ୫ ୟୟ କଏ ପପ ରୁଷ; 1 ଙ୍ଗ 
୩ଵୋା୯ସଫ ଏ ଙ୍ଗ ଅଖ । ସ୮ହଙ ସସଞୁଷ୩କକ ସଧ୍ାସୀ ଏ୍‌ଗଞଷଖ୍‌? ସୁଅ ସମ 
fଞସ୍ମଙ ଅଙ୍କ ଓଡଝୁସୀ୍ଞଷୀସ ଷଫ୍‌ ୩୮: (ଞଷର; ଅଷଫସୀପୋଏମଆୀ: ସୁ ଝକି୍ଙ୍କ ଷ୍‌ ଆ 
4୍ସଞଖଷ୍‌ = ଷକଞଖୀଷୀରଷ ଅଖାଙ୍ଆସ; । 

ପରି ଏସ nara anat AZ2-I5RT CAFO, TAT: SFA wala 
ଷସ: ଆସ | ସଁ ରମ ଅଧ ୩ ର Tq ୩୫ ଅଂସ, ପମୀ, 


ଝୁ. ୩୫: ଅମ ଙ୍ଖ ସ୍‌ ସୀ ! 


ଞ୍ଚ ୩୫: ସ୍ଞସ୍ୁଝ୍‌ ଆ ଞଆଙ୍‌ ଖପ୍‌ ମଁ ଷ ? ଅqଏagr Th Gord fxr gfa, aad, 


1. ଇୟ କୁସନୀଙ୍କ ଖାଏ (| ଅଫମାଙ୍ଷସ ଅବ ଅଂସ, 
fa ମମଙ ସୁଙ ସୀ, ସିଞ୍୍‌ ସଞ-୩o a 
fammrad:, ataTaT: HeagaIEATIaN: Teas | fa i 
agegfa:, 2/1୧ Y tel AFF: FTE, T-453 


2. ଷାଞୟ, ସୀ କୋ ମ୍‌ ` ସଫ ମା ଙ୍: । 
ସପ: 
ପସ ଓସା, ମା ଷ୍ୀଙ:, ୩% §@, -ହୟ୍ଠ 


3, ଖରା ggainl, gigard aAnxafT |i 
ଖ୮ ୫/୫ । 
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Sm Je gd { ଝି ସ୍‌ ସୀ 3 
3୍‌ଚ {ଫେ ସମ ଏଡ୍‌ ସ ସୀ ? 


ହ. ୩୫୪: ସ୍ଞ୍ଝ ଏଆ ଏସ୍‌ ସା ଷ୍ ? 


ଝି ଞଞୟୀ ନଖସାମମଙ ଆସ ସବମଞସଏ ମଧ ସୁଝି “ସସ: ସନ୍‌ ଅଷାିଙ?? 
ଝୁଅସଗ ହଙ୍ସଞ୍‌ । ୩୫: {ଆ ସା ଏ ଷସୀ: ର୍ଷ: କ୍ସ । ଏସଞୀ at foal afta 
୯୩୮4 ସଜୀa୍ଚଙ ଅହ maf 1 


ଷୂଥକ୍ୀଣ କୀସାଅମ: ଞଷଷଧି ସୀନ ଷଞ୍ଝା କ୩ଙକ ଶତ ଅ ୩ଷପଖ' ଅସ୍‌ ଏସ୍‌ 
(ସୁଜନ ଶୀ ସା ) ଧୀ ଅଖ । ଖୁମଙାଏ ଅମ? ସ୍ୟ ସସଙସ ସଙ୍କ ସୀସା 
ଷଞ୍ଝ୍‌ସୀ୍ଷସ: । ଷସୀମ୍ାସାଆା ଶଵ: (ସଖୋ ସ୍ମ ଏଡିଷ୍‌ । ୩୫: ସପ୍‌ ଏଆ ଖ୍‌ ମ ୩୩୫ ଅସ: 
ସାଞମ ଷମସ ଞ୍ଆ୩୮ ଚାସୀ ସୀ । ଦୀ ଏଡସ ଅୁଏଅମଷଙ୍ଗମ୍‌ । ଷସ ଷ୍ଠୀତୟ ଏଥ ସଂ ଙଅି 1 
ସଞ୍ୁଝ ଆ ରଥା ଅତ ସୀ: ଏଥ ସକ ୪, ସହ କଙକକାସୁଷୀଏ ମାସେ ମହିଷ ସୁଙ ସ୩?? । ଷଫମୀଙ୍କ 
ଅସୁ ଏଷ ଙ ଆସ୍‌ ଏଷ | ମ ସୀଷୀ ଅବୁଝ୍‌ ୪ଆ୮ ଏଇ | ଏମବ 3a! fr af 
{ଖେ ସଞ୍ଝ ସୀ ନଖ । ସଷୀଙ୍‌ ଅବ: ମ୍ପ ସୀ ଅଆ ଷସୀଧ {ଙଷ ମ ଏସ୍‌ ମଁ ସୀ 
ପ୍ତ । 


ମାରୀ ଅଝୀ ଅସୀ ଧୁଲୀ ଖମୀସୀଏଙ୍ଆ: ଷଷୀସଷଷଆୀ ସ୍ପ ଝଷ ମଞ୍‌ ଞବା୩ପ 
ମୁବୀନ (ଗରୁଅମ୍‌ । ଷମାଙୀଙ ଅଞ୍ୟ ଅବ ଜିସ, ଷସ୍ୟ ମହ୍ଷେଷଧ ଟୀ ସବଦୀ କମ୍‌ । ଷସିସ ସପ୍‌ ନ 
ପୀ {ଜଖେ ଇଂ, ଆ ଅମ କୁ ସଅଷ୍‌ । ଖର୍ମୀ-ସଏମଆ ମା କ୍କ ସ୍ମ aa! Sg 
ସୀମସୀ୍ଧସମ ୩ {କ୍ାଷେଷୟ ମା୍ଷଷଷ ଝଷ Ta TT MTN Nea: | casa Food ag faxffan 
ଏକି “ସ୍ପ: ୩ହ୍ଞଞଷତ୍‌? ଝୁଅ ଆମା! ai fa ଏ ୍ଚ୍ଞସଞ୍ଙ୍ଷୀଷସରୀାମ୍‌ | 


ମଞ୍ମଧମସୁବିଫ କିଷଙ୍ପଥଷମାସୀar ସୀ fan, ଖଦି ସଷଷ୍ଥଙୀ: 
AUT ପ ଞଷଞ ଖଖafaୀ ୩ ୩୦g ସଷଷସ୍ସ: ଖସ 
ଷଙ୍ୀ ଖୀ ଷଖଞ୍ଚଝୁକୀଅଫେ ଜ୍ଞ ଷମ୍ର୍ଷଫାୟସ । ତିଞ୍ୀ ମ୍ୀଙ୍କ (ସଞୁସ୍ୟୀ {କୀକସୀ 


ଞଞୟପୀ ନ | 


1. ଅଖ ଏସଙ୍‌ସୀ ସ୍ରୀ - ଲୀସୀଞମ:ୟ ହହ୍‌. ଛହ୍‌. ଦହ 

2. ଛୁଜଖ ଏସଞ୍‌ ସୀ ସିସ୍ୀଙ୍‌ ଷ;, ଷଷାଷଂସୀ ଏ ଷ:, ¶-୪୧୪ 

3. ଅଖ ଏସ୍‌ ମୟ୍‌ — ପଙୁ;, କୁଆଙଙୟଷଫ ଏଞ ଷ:, 9-3୦ 
2 € 
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ୀଗୀଞୂତଙ୍‌ 


ଞ୍ଚ ସ୍ଷଞ୍ତକାଣ କସମ ଖମ୍ାସାାଙ୍‌ଠୁ ଷଆଅସମଆୋଏସଂଖ ସ୍ଥ । 
ଏକ୍ସ (TgCgarg Hedgd, age Mad, GfoaT, sara, ada ଅନନ | 
ଷ: ଷଷମ୍ଚଷିମେୋଷମୀଧଙକଆ ଙ୍‌: ଷ୍କ ଏଲଙକଂ ସସ ଷ୍‌ ଆ array 
ସଂଆଅ୩୍ ଷଷ୍ଟ କ୍ଷ କଷୟଙ୍ଆସ । ଷୃଙା୯ ଞ୍ୀ୍ନୀଂ(ୟ ଷାତ୍ୀସଷୀକସ 
faqaft | 5UTN fF FSG TF Har Hea a a4 faard: | 


agfe: afig sf area fafug aa qefag’ faaaqaa 1 aafe: a1aaetaN’ sf 
ଫସଷକ୍କ ମନକାଏଷଞ । ଓମର ( ୪4: ) ଷୟ a fafuy fracas | agfa: rama? sie 
ଓ ସା {ଖଧୟ କା କମମଷ୍, ଆକ୍ଟ ଅଙ୍କ: ଅନବଦ ସତାନା 


fara । 


1. Tor aRTsSIaIGTe........17RGg Tina a: | 
ସୀସା ହ,ହ୍ପ୍‌.ଉ ୧.6 
ସମୁ: ଷ୍ଅଆ: ଏକଞ ସଂ ସୀସା । 
ସୀ ଞ୍ୁ ହହ୍.ଞୟହ୍ଥ. 
2. ୩g a— 
କୁଂଆରୀ ଅୁ ଅଆ ଅତି (କ୍ଥୋ ସପ୍ୁଝ୍‌ ସୀ । 
ଝଖ୍‌ ଏସଙ୍ସ ମସ ସ୍ଫୀଖ୍‌ ସସ ଗଞ୍ଷୁ 11 
ସୀ... ୧.୧୧. ଲହ. ଛଡ 
3. “ସୁଟ୍‌ ୩୩୩ ୩H୪୫ଓ ଏ୩୪ ୩ ମ୍ଫ” । 
୩. ¶. ଙ. 9.ଡ ଓ, ହୁଆ 
4. “କୁହ ଆୀଶaTaITgraIagSg” (alfa), afrg:, 3.5 
ଷର୍ଷୀମୀ ଷଞ୍ସ୍ଞ୍ ଓଡ 


5 ଏସ ଆ ସୁ ଆ ବୁ୍ସ3 (ସଫୀଫୀଙ) , ଆସ ଫୁ :, ହ.ହ୍ ଡଃ 


6. amar ge af Tuarasdg a (aaa), ହal:, 
ସର୍ନମାଷଷ୍।ଷମସ:, ଏ-53୍ୟ୍‌ 
7. ଏସଙ୍ଆା ସପୁହ୍‌ ୪୪୮୪ ଅଛି | 
ଅକ ସ୍ଞ ଚଙ୍TIaveraT aff I aag;, 
aia TgITT:, It Lx 
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gaara ge gfa fred goa ages 5 


ମୟ: ଖଣି” ସ୍ୀସୀଷଏ ସୁଖ ଖସ ଙ୍କଙକ ସଖୀ । ଷମକୋଷୀଞ୍ଷଙ ପରା 
aay 4a ମା acafafy a STN । | 


ସୁଖର ଖସ (<୮ ଷଙ୍ଙ Sq aay ITTF ATH fra u୍ସସଂଙ: । 
ସମ ଙ୍ସସାଙ୍ୱ ଖମଷ୍ୟତାଷ୍ ସପ:ୟତଙ ମ୮ଞଙୁ ସୀ ଷମ ସି ଷ୍‌ ୩MENTaTTAT 
ସାଷଙ୍ 1 


{ତପ ଖୁଣ 2 {ସୀ ଞୃଅମୀଥେମ ଅଙ୍କାଷର୍ୀଷ୍ୟ ସପ ଅଧ ଞ୍ଷମ୍‌ । ଷଙ୍ସୁଷୀ୍ମ୍‌ 
ମା ପfGqaf gy HITT za Tras ara fea Gh ଷର, ସମ ସଏ ଅବାହାଆ୩୯୪: ସଖୀ 
ସସ । ଷଂଫ ଙୃଷୟ ସତୀ ସ୍ରର୍ଷ ଙ୍ଖ ଖର ସୁଧ ସଞଷସମୀ୍‌ ଏଏଅସ୍୍‌ୱଆୀ ସଙ୍କୀଖ୍‌ ମଷକକ . 
ସାନ ମୀଘୀଷୀତଷ କାଖ । 


ଅଙ୍କ "ଏ ଖମଆୋପଷୁ ଅଷ୍ଷର୍ସ ସୋ ସା ଝଝ ମମସଏ୍ପସ | ସରମ ମା 
ଉସୀ ୩୯ fd fldଫg* ପୋସ୍କା ସଗ୍ଚ୍ଷଷ୍ । ଅଙ୍ସଷୀଏ କାଷ୍ସyT+efgdପal, 


}—- 


ମୀଷ ସକ Caz amg aN: | 
ଏସ ସଂସା ଅବ ସୀସୀୀସ କଙସସ 1! (ffzEaୀ, ଝଣିସ:, ¶. ହଧ୍ୟ 
2. arog ସମଝ ୪୭୪୩୪ ୪ | କ୍ଟ :, ହଠ,ଡ଼ 

ନଅ ଅସ୍ଷଷଷେଷର୍ମ ସ୍ବ | 30, ଝଆ 

ଅଙ୍ଗ gid ଅଅgପ %ଞଞଙଷ୍‌ | ତ, Ri 

ଷଙ୍ଆଷସସୀୱୟ: ସ୍ବ oT alI=T: 1 3o.3o off fare fe: 

ଷମୀଝ୍ ମୋର ଅପ ଅଷାକୀଙ୍କକାଞ୍ତ୍ଭ (ରସ ଷ(‰ଞ୍ଟଅକୁ ର ଗମ 1 ତ, ହ୍‌ 
3, ଓସ୍ବଙୁଷ ସପ୍ୁଙଶ୩ୀଙଅମୀ (ଝୁ ସୀ । 

ଏସାଙ୍ସଧ ଏସ୍ଙସି ଷଷ୍ଟ ମଙମିଅର ସବ: 

BL କୁ 14 a ଝଖ୍‌ ସସ ସୀ । 

ପରୀ ଫୁଷ ମସ୍ୟଞ୍‌ ୩। ଅର: ସୁଷମ, ସସ ତ ଷ:) ¶. ଏ ଡ¥x. 
4. କାସ ସା ଙଣପସ: ଅସର ଅର ଆ । 
ଆ  ଲାଖାପ ସର ସରୀ qCSa fi 11 
ସୀ = ଶଷ ପର ଏସ । ବମ ୧1ଇମାସ ୯୫;, ¶. ଧି 
ଷଞଷୀକେଲପ୍ୋଷ! ଏଷ: ସି ଙଁ ନସ୍ସ: 11 ଦଷଷବ୍ବସ, ସୀସବଏସ ଏ. ହ୍‌. ୟୁ ¦ \ 
ଭଷା ଞର୍ଷାଆଅ ଲାଏ ଅଖୀଙ-%!ସଙ% | ° 
ମଙ୍ଗ (ga ସିସୀଖେଷମମୀ ସ୍ସ 11 ସୀ ର୍ଫ; 
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6 ସୀସୀମୃଷଙ୍‌ 


~ . ie *. ଙ୍କ . 
ସମ a fgaat, ସସ, ମuc-sfas-a1qaaiat pofglag 
ଆମ {ଙ୍କ ଷ୍ଞାଷୁ | 


ସୁମ୍ସସଂମ୍ଷରିମ ଏସ୍ାଙ = ସୟଧସ/ଙ୍‌ ଷମଅ୍ $୯୩ଅଞ୍‌ । ମଷୟଷ୍ସଷମ ୟ୩୪ର୮୩ faq 
ସୀ ୪୩ । କ୍ତ gg ଧୀ ଖଶପ । ଖସ af faua ST GE’ 
ସଖସ । ସାପ: ମଜ ସୀ ଆ: ଅସଟା: ଆ: ଆର: ମସସଙ୍କ ଲସ୍ଷ୍ଷସ ସ: 
ଏଏସଙ୍ସୀ ଧୀ ୩ ଗୀ ଅସ, ଷଧୀଖ୍‌ ଏa୍4Tafaferead୍‌ 4 ଚଙ୍ପ {ଷ ସୀ ଅସ: 
eruafaafr cast saa fraftan | 


qfaqfs faqreaaa Perma far alexi orange, dd afesauguatedie- 
ଷ୩ATT ua | a4 CAUTTNA GCsTE HU Af gga gar Mara aud? 
କପ 1 ଅଫ ଙ୍ସମq% GTZ ସୀ fୟେସ ସ, ଷୀ ୩ ଖଲ ସା ଗଝହଅ । ଙୁଷସା ସ୍ମ ଆଣ 
ସୀ ଷର ସୟ । ସଧାସ୍ାଝ୍ୟ ଯାକ ସଖୀ lunar fag M4ararasfiat ad 
nfqe aେଧ ଷଙ୍ଙଖଷ, ଝୁ୍ଷମସ ମସ WU qh ଆର ସୀ ପୀ | 


snfesfa: arfraienfe: ceeada ar daft sfaqaqcsera fae 
ର୍ସ ଷ୮ ଷାଞୁ ଖା । ଓଷମ୍‌ ଧ୭୪୮ ଅର୍ଷୀଫଷ ଅଷ୍‌ କଙ୍କ ୩ଞସ ନତଷ୍ a 
ରୀ । 


1. ଖରୀ କୁନଞ ୟୋ (ଫେ ଖତ ସୁ । 
marred gfe afd area : 


ସ୍୍ଷଂ୍ୀ ଝୁଷୀଙ:, . ଡିହ 


2. ଝାସ: fxgar MsqralT-Ffat | 
ଶସବ୍ସୀ-ସ ଅମ ସ୍ସ ମମମୟେଷ 11 ପ୍‌. §, ଛଛ 
କସି ବସ ` ଂଶ-ଏପଅପ | 
୩:୩ faqug aka facta lq. £50 
ଷୀ ଅକଦିସ ଷଂକପୀ ୍ଙ୍ଙସ a | 
ଆ/ଫଏଙ୍‌-୩୪ହ ଏ {ସସ ଗ ଷସୁସ ଅସୀ 11 ସ୍‌, 6.3 


a 
ବଷ ଅଙ୍କା 
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ଖମ୍ାୟାଖଆୀ ଅବ ୍ଙ ମମ ଖସ ସ୍ପ ମା 7 


gifag: ws aglsf asogiag fag aaak% Aaa? । ଷଅ 
ଅଗୀସ୍ତୁଞୀଏୁ ଖସ ନା ଖନି ସ୍ବଂୟ {ଇଆ ପୟ ଆ: ମୀ, ଏ: ଞ୍ଜ ସଂ ଷ 
ସଖା । ଖର ଅବ, ଟ୍‌ fy, qf ମୀତା କୀ ଷ୍ୀ ମଷେ ଅଫ ଅସ । 
ପମୀଙ୍ାପସଅ ଅଅମେଏସ୍କଷ୍‌ ଅମ ସସ ତ୍ୟ: ଖସ; | ସମସ ସଷୀଏ ଏସ (52m, 
ସସ ୮, qfoaT, Saar, dfx) ASfd; aqfaarg fraafd | ag fafug Saad 
ନନା ସଫ ମର ସାଫ nf fa qaqa: fre: faa afd | 


ଖନା] fifa? ଆସ ୍ଗulty ଷaTagG ସୀ୍ଞ୍ସ CHIT | 
ଷ୍ଆ ଷଷ୍ସ ଅସ: Bf ଧରffa । ଖସ ଷ ଏଓର୍ଗ ଏଡ୍ସ ସୀ ଙ୍ଗ, ସୀ ସୀମଞ- 
ଷ୍aafaze friar । ଖଙ୍ ଅଆ ୪, ଅଖ, ଅସୀ ସଙଅସ୍ଞଷ୍‌ ଖୀ ଫାସୀ ପନ । 
ଷ୍ଧୀଙ୍ସଂଆାଞ୍ଷପାୟ {ଖସ ଷସଷୀ ସୟ | 


1. ag: af qa Dui prdlfH ge ସପ୍‌ | 
ସଂ TCTN ଅଖା ୭୩ || କୁଅଙ୍ଙୟଷ୯ ଓଡ ପଏ: ୩ଞ;, ଅ. ବତ 
ଖସସ ଆ ସଆର୍ନ ଷଞ ୮ ଞ୍ଞ ଖସ: | 
ସପ ଯମ aq oagr Cggasn || a1 
ଷୋ ଷସସ୍କୋଧ ଓ ସ:, ନ: 

ସାରୀ ସୁନ ଆ (A ଅଂ ଅସ ସପ ସା ! 
ଅଖ ଏସ ମସ ଷ୍‌ ଏଷ ଷଞ ଫସ୍‌ | 
aqarafa fg fazfa aa fay qa g | 
ଷଫୀଙ୍‌ ଙୀ କାନୀ ଝି ଲିଖା; ସରୀ ଲାସ ଫ ଷ୍‌ || 

ଆ କ୍ଏପଏ ଏ ପ: ୩ଞୁ, ଅ. ସି 


2. fg ଖାସ ପଙ୍କ ! ଫ ମସ ଆ: ସୀ: । 
fa ଆ: ଞସଞ ଅ୍ଷ ଫାସ ଅଞ୍ୟସସମ୍‌ | 


ଷ୍କ ଷଷ ବସା ନଅ ସ୍କ ଅମ ସ୍‌ । 
ଶସ ୀଙ୍ଆ ପ୪ସ ଷଞ୍ ଅଂସ ୟର କଷଙଞ । 
ଖସ ୍କାଷଙ୍‌ ୩ ସସ: ଗୁ ହଥ୍‌ 
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é ସ୍ରାମୀଞତଷ 


ୁଙାଣ ' ଅମ୍ବ! ସସfଷଷୀଙ୍୍‌ୟୁ ଖର୍ମ ସ୍ମ ଖସ ସ୍ସ 
ଷଃ୯୩୪୩ 0 । ଖମଙ୍k୍ ନମ ଏଓଲି ସୀ, ଅଖ: ସଫ ସଷ ହା କମ୍‌୍‌ ସୀ 
ମୀଥା କଷଷଖ । ଷମମ୍ପସ ମ୍ୁଷgacfa ଖsraାfଷଷ୍: ପୃ ମଷେ ସା ୩ ୪ ii 


ଷଷ୍‌ ଖୀ {ଧୁ ଷଫସୀ{ଙ୍¥ ଞସଧ ସମ କବୀ | 


fଷଙମଙ ଷଞ୍ଚଜ୍ଞଫ ଅ ଷସୟ୍ଷା ନ୍ୟୁ ସଙ୍ଗାତ ଏ, ଏ୩୮୪ଆ୨୦ କୀ, ସିଂ 
ସଙ୍କୀଙନ: $୧୩୦ | ସଙ୍ଗ ରମ୍‌ ସହସ୍‌ ଝକ୍ଷ ସ ମfଙ ¦ 

କମ: ଷଞ୍ଗୀ ଏ ୯୪ ୟୁ ସୀ ଝି ଅଙ୍ଗ ୪୍ୁସଙ୍ଙଙୀଆସୀଙ୍‌ {ଯୟୋମ୍‌ 
ଫ ଏ ୟା | ଖଷୋଙ୍ସଆୋଷୟ ମା ଷଦଷୀ ସକଦ୍କଙ୍ମୀଆ ଏ | 


frag 7 Aaarafgaafyy Saqlsanal 13% IgA: HS, far, ae, 
ଝୀର୍ଫ, ରିଖ! ଏ ସଫ ଅମ? ସାପ | ଖୋ aqTraIu SANSA AUT Th 


1. ୩: ଅସୀ ଏମ୍‌ ହା ଲଗ ଓଡ ୩ 3 | 
ମ୍ଫ aT ମୁ SET TT I} 
fave Nye ୩ ଅ;, ¶. ହଥଧ୍‌ 
ମା କୁଳ ମଷେ ନସ ସସ୍ଙ ସ । 
ହୁ ନଜିସ ଏସ ଏ ସୟ ଗଏମୀଷ୍‌ ଷ୍‌ ସସ୍‌ | 
ସୀ ଅଷ:, ଏ. ଡ୍ଡ 
୩ ୀର୍ଷାମୀନ୍‌ (ଞୁଷା ଝଷୀଷ୍‌ ଏଷ: । 
ଖସ ସଂ ମୁଁ ୩୩ ସଙ୍କର ଆ: | 
faq 5 TH: TC. 940 
ସ୍ସ ମ ଷର ମୀ ଖପ୍‌ | 
ସ୍ଙ୍ସଙ୍ସମୀଙ୍କ fant ମକ ଆସga: (1, wfaafa a ଖଧୁଷୋଷ:, ଅ. {ଏ 
2. ୩ସୀସୀଖ ଷଞ୍ଷଥ ୱଝ୍ଷୀ ସର୍କସ ଷ: | 
ମସ ସ୍ର୍ଘାଆନୀମ୍‌ ଖୀମ୍‌ ସସାସ 4g: | › ଅଜ୍ଞ, ହ.ର. ଦ୍‌. 33 
3. He ଅଂଅଷସ ଅସ: ଅଖା {ଆଥ୍‌ |. 
ଞ ରୀ ଷ୍୍ କିକ୍କୀ ତ ଷଷ: ସମୁ | 
ନସୀଙସଷଆୀ ର ଷର ଖସ କ୍କ | 
ମଞ୍ଞ ଏସ୍ବତଷୀ ବସ ମବ୍ଙ୍କୟ ସ୍ଙୁ ଅଷ୍ଞ୍‌ ||, ୩୩ଏ୍ଙ୯୍ଏଆଞ୍ଅଷ, ବ. ହଠ, ବ୍ୱ 
ଅମ: ଷୂଗର୍ଣଙ୍ୀଷୀଞଙ୍ଙ ପ: ¶. ବଧ ଦହ 
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ଖସ, ସ୍ାଙ୍‌ ଏକ ଷର ଏ ଁ ୁ୍‌ଞସ । ଷୁଆଏ୍‌ମସଏ ଖା ଅଞ୍ଚଫସବଜୀ ସଧ ସ୍ମ ସଂ 
ଖତ ! 


nage: 47୩୦ ! 54 ୩ ଏନ Hg gTGg HIT A AEIATGIT 
ଶପ । ସମେୋafafuqTTaୱଙଞ ଅଙ୍ଗ ଖା ୪ ସୀ, ରୟ {ସ୍ଖ: କମ Mafra, ସଂ 
ଞୁଞ୍ସୀକ ଓଏଏସ | ୩୧ ଅମେ (ଧ ପଞଞ] ofa, Safa qT, Rai fag 
ଖସ (ଖୀ ୪d | 3fafagqes uuTftaT aq୍ଷଂaT ଫଞ୩ ଖୀମଷ ସୀ ଫଖ | ଷୀଙ୍ସଖୋ: 
ସୀଷୀୀ୍ ତ୍ସ ସଙ୍ଗୀ ଏଥି । 


aff ea! ଷଞ୍ୃଝୁ ଝ ଝୁଙ୍ସୀଙଙ୍ଏହଝ ? ନୟ ଆସ୍ଷୋଷଫ {ଧର ଷ ଷ୍‌ ଅ ଏରସ ଯମ 
aT Safa, ଷ ଞସୀ gral ଅ୍ଞାଙୃୟୀ ଖରୀ ସମ୍‌ । ଖ୍‌ ୩ ୩ ଲୀ ସୀ ଁଖ ସ୍ୟ 
ଖା ଞୁ୍ୟ କଷାୟ ଅସ୍‌ ସି୍୍ଥେଅସ ଷଦ୍ଧ (ସକେ ଖସ, ସଷସ ସମ ପସ ନ ଅଆ, 
କାଶୀ ସି qaaTAT; | Auf yataT Sa THIET HY Giron ? 


1. ୩ ସ୍ସ qzTeqIaLe fs: | 

୪୩ ଖଆ ୩ ୩1: NRE: ! 

ଅ' ଏରିଆ f9ୀୟସଙ୍ ସଙସ୍‌ ସଖ୍ଧ୩ମଙଫଙଅର୍ଷୀ | 

ମସ TRS ସପ ୪ || 

ସି ସ ଝ 5 ସା 41S ସପ: । 

ସଂ ମଥ ୪ ଅପ ଖୀ ୩ ସଧୀ xo: 

ସମୀନ ଧୀ ଅବ ଷ ପଞ୍ଖ୍‌ ଏଥିଙ୍କ ମଙଞା: | 

{ସ:୍ଗଶ ସୟ ଅଙ୍ସବଷ ବୟ | 

ସଁ ସ୍ଥ ଆାସସୀା୍ମସଥାg ଜୀ: | 

ସଞEIT a ମଟaT ଝୁ ୟର ଧସ; 11 

ସମ ଅର୍ଷଅଡ୍‌ ଞଙ୍: — ଅସ୍‌ ଏ ୯ପଞ୍ୀ | 

2. ୁଙୁ ମଖ ସ୍ୟ — 

ମଥା ଷସେଷୀପାନୀ୍‌ 5 ୩% ସମ ପଡା ଷାଞ୍‌ | 

ଖୁସ ଝଅଷୀନୀ ସଞମୀ ଅଞଙ ଏକା: । 

ମଏଙ କ୍ୟ 

ସସଂଆଥସୀଙ 1% ସଧୀସ ଅହ କକ୍ଷ | 
© ସସ ସମ ସ୍‌ ମଙଷଟଜ % ସଏଙ ! ସୀ ମା ଅଖୀ: 

ଖଞ୍କାଷୀଙ୍ୁସୀଙ୍ୱ-ଏଖାଙ, ୪. ହୃ ଧ୍‌ 
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gat: qalerRaan a Faqndla afaT aeraquSsaqIaaTGaedt Safi fafygr 
fig qrensdlageaqu d-alagfcet--geq-anuman anual fafagr? nafra | 

ଷ୍କ ଷମ୍ୀଙଙୀ ଅସାଧ୍ୟ ଷଞ୍ବଷଧାାଧ ୪ପୁକାସଷଷ ଏ ମଙ୍ଗ୍ଷୟ ଖାନ: ଷଶ 
ପଞ୍ଚମୀ ସଂ କଞ୍ବୀଧ କଏ ଷ୍ଠ । ନୟ ଷ୍କ ଷଷ୍ାଷ ଞg୫ାଇ ଏସ (ଞସଷଞୀମ୍‌ ଖୀ 
qiaqsaffa ma. | 

ଷଏଙ୍ଙ୍ୟୁ (ଫୁ ଖଙ୍ଅ ଅସମ ସାଫଥଏସସ ପଏ ଅଣ: [ମଷେ ଆ: 
ସୁକୁ ନର୍ସ ସୀ ଅସ: ଅଆ ଷ୍ଙIA: ମୀସୁଧୁଅଝ, ଷସୀଧ୍ ସ୍‌ ସଙ୍ ଆମ ସୁତ (ଅଲା 
ଷଞ୍ଷୀଧ୍ୟ ଝସର୍ମ କଝାମସଙ୍ାୟ୍ ସୀମୂର୍ଷ ଖଆଙ ୟ ସମୟ fସୟଷ୍ଗଷଙକ ର: ନୀ ଖସ ଆ12-ସa: 
ଅସିଙ୍କ ଷ୍ଧୀ ସ କସର ୩, ଖସ ଅଅସୀଧ ଅ୍ ଖି {ଞafT Mga, ଷ୍କ fafeg 
ମଧଆମ-ଖସଫୁ ଖସ ଅଧଗୀସଷ fନଆମାସ ଷଙu fC ମୟ ପୃଙ ଷଂଷମ୍ଷଷ ଏଆ 
fୀଷ: କଏ: ସସୁମୱ ଅଙ୍‌ ପୃଙ ଷଂଞ ଷଫ ଷୟୀ ସୀଧା ଗର, ଷ୍‌ ୪ଆଙ:୩ଷଷ୍‌ ଆମ ୍ଥୀମ 
ସସ ୨୦: | 

ଷାଧ (୪ ସବ୍‌ ଷଷୀସ, ସାଥ ଷ୍‌ ଆଧସକ୍ାଙ୍ଥ: ଉରୀ ଧୀ ଷପସୀ ସଂ, 
କଙ୍କ ପ୍ୀଂଙୀଷଧ: ଷଷ୍ୟୀ ଥା ୩ ଜୀଙୁ ଷଞ ଆ । qa aN: ag 
fra: ସସ ଷ୍ଷଷି । ଅସୀ ସୀ କଏ /Ag:, ଅଷୀ ସୀ ମମୀ ଖଙ୍ମୀ ଫମଙ ଗା oA 
ଝୁରୀ ର, ସଷିଷ ଧମସୀସ୍‌ ସମୟ ପ୍ତ ଷସଷାafi୍gାା କୀ ସତ | ସଫ ସ୍ୟ que 
ଏହି ଅମଷ ଏସ କସ ଖୀ ମରଣ ୬୮ {୪:୬ ଷଞଙ୍ଗୀସଥଷ । 


1. (Gg) ମ ଜାଉମଶୀଆାସ୍‌ ସ ଞସଥସ । 
ଷୀସୀଆସସଙୂଅଆ , ହ.ହ ହ୍‌. ଛହ୍‌. ସତ 
ସୀTsର୍ଯୀ-ସଥୁଃ୍‌ ଅ-୩ଷସ୍‌୍ ୩ r4୨ଞସଆା । 
କଷ୍ଟ ଓ, ବହ 
HITT ATH 1 ସାଏ ସ୍ୟ: ଷଙୀ | 
ପସ୍‌ ସଖୀ କଣ ମୀ ଙ୍ଗ ଫକ ଅଆ ।। 
gf:, 3.94 
qT UA ସଙ୍‌ ୀଞ୍ପ | 
ସ୍ଞାସଫି ୪ ସାଅଙସଙୀ ଲାଏ ଖ: ।| 
ଷସ୍ପଷଧ:, ଡ.ହ ଆ 
4. “ସୁମ ମସ୍ତୀ ଖସ. —୩4ଷ୍ପଞକ:,4ହ ଏ.ହ %. {4 
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ମସ: ପୃ ସ୍ଫ ୩ ମଧ fmରାସୀ ନ ଙ୍ଗ ଷgqgAft Aig at A1fvat 
ସୁସଦବମୀ ୩୩୩୮୯ ଅଞ୍ଖ୍‌ ଅଧକ! କି | ସ୍ଥ ଆuaq quae a agTT! ea 
ଞଞ: ଞୁଷଧ ଷଞତତାଙ । ଖଞଙ୍‌କ୍ଞଷସ ଷୀଙୁ ମଧାଙୀ ସପ ୧୩୫୯୪୩ ପସ୍‌ ଉଆ ? ସସ | 
ଷଷ୍ୟାଷ୍‌ ସଂ ଆ ୮ ଅମା Ace Gf: ageaald, ara aR fafa ଖାପ 1 
ସ୍ସ ଓମ [କସ ଷାଙ୍ସ ଷର : କଞନ୍ୟଗ ୨ ର | 

qua fal a୮ quar ଅଆ, ଷର ଷଞ୍‌ୱୱ ଆ ସ୍ପଞ୍ ୧ଆ୮, ଷ୍‌ 
ଷ୍କ ଙ ୩: କୁ ଝର | ଆaaIA, Ca୍‌ୱତ ସଞଝୁ ଆ, ଷଞ୍ସଏୟଞସଙ 5 ସୁ: ମୀ ସମ 
ସଅର । ଷଷ୍ୀଖ୍‌ ୟମମଆାଙାଗୀାଷୀ ସଗ ସୁଆ ଆଧା ଅ: ଅହ୍ାଗୟ, ଷ ଏସ ଅସ: 
ଅୁଙ ଏଧଧଞଙ ସଞ୍ୁଙ ମୟ ସଂ ମସ ସ । ପଙ୍କ ଙ୍‌ ପୀ (ସଧୁ ଶଥଅମୀ ଧମ ଏସୀ 
ସା ମୟ ଫଫ୍ଙୀବ କ୍ଷ ଖୁସ ସୁଅଞ୍‌ | 


୩ ଅୀaafgଫ (5୧ ଷ୍ଚି ସର ସୁମ $ ମଦ ଉugfge HIE TATEE 
faxfaan sniffer ଝo fa. A. ଏଷଷଷାଝ୍ଷ: ସଙ୍ଆ ଖାଅ ଞଂଙ ମଥୀସ' ସୁପ 
ଷଞଖୁ ୩ ମା (ଙ୍ଷସାଞ୍‌? । ସସ ସଜୀସନୀ ଅଙ୍କ {ଷମସଗୀ (ଙ୍ଙୃମୀ ଷର ଏଷ; ଏଏସଉ: ପୀ af 


1. The sun and the moon, no doubt, have great influence over human beings as 
well as animals and plant world. 


‘The Moon too, on account of its comparative proximity does exercise 
its influence not only on the Oceans of atmosphere and Oceans of water but 
on everything that is of the earth and of the water. 


Astrological Magazine, Dec. 82 p. 898 


2. The effect of the moon and the sun creates tides in the sea including the 
watermass of the earth. Human blood is likewise a fluid containing 80% 
sodium, 4% calcium, 4% potasium, while magnesium varies. 


The moon’s longitude has direct effect on human blood causing tides and 
regulating hormone secretions. 


Planets and Forecast., March, 1983, p. 138 


3, B. V. Ranaxs, speaking as chief guest at the national convention on the 


Moon held at Kanpur on 2Cth June, 1982 narrated the importance of the moon 
to the Hindus in particular. All the Hindu feasts and fasts are regulated by 
the position of the moon. No wonder, the moon assumed great importance in 
Indian astronomy and astrology. 


Astrological, Magazine, Sep. 1982 p. 668c. 
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ସା ସ୍କ ନ୍ଠଥସୁଷଏ ୪୩ । ଏସୀଫ ୧୩୮୪୩୮୦ ସଂଙୁଆ ଅସ୍‌ ମଧ: ସ୍ସଙ୍ଫ୍ ଫା ସମ 
ଶୀ ଆଷସା୍ଖଷ୍‌ । ମିସ ୩୫ ଷ୍‌ ସଂଙ୍ଆ ମାର ମମୀ ଖ୍ମ, ମୁ:, କା ୍ଙ୍‌ ସମ 
gfg:, arafasfafa, fier TT ୪ fa? । 


୪୩ ଓଷା ସଂଗ ଅଧ୍ୟୀସମୀୟ ରସା ଓଙ ଅଧ fasacfal 
ସଂହTOsT ମମ ଘନ କଷସ ଝୁ | 


୭ ପୁ ଆଷଏଙ୍ଖ ଖତ ପମ ମୋ ଷସାସିମ ଅମୀର ଖଥ । 
qiear-f fang ସ୍ତ ୩୩୮୩ ତ ନ. ୪. ଅଞ୍ମଲଙ୍ଷସ 
ସଅସିଞଏସଞମ ଖଖ ୟଷWSd ପ୍‌ qfqarfaa fanaa araarat aafa gxIfasiaa gf | 


ଅସ୍ଆ କୁର କଏ? ଅଙ୍ୟଷ ପ:. କଷପଙ-ଅସ୍ଷୀଙ ୩୦୧ ଆଷସ ଧୂ ଖାସ: ହୃ 
୩୩୩ ଧାଷଷ୍‌ ଙ୍ଖ ଷସଷ । ସମ୍ମାନ ଷଞଥ ଇସୀ ସୟ ସୁଆ ଅକ ଅଧ 
ଞ୍ମଞ, ପରସା ଆଫଙକ ୩0a qf gael, ara aR aralTanbeaat 
{af ଖସ । ଅଷ୍ୀବ୍ଷ ୩୩୦ ସା faq aan afqataa:y gage 
ସୀ ହ। 


l. Rawnaxr, further said—It is well known that births and deaths, aggravations 
of certain diseases and mental disorders, earthquakes and rainfalls are 


intimately related to the moon and his phases. 


Astrological Magazine, Sep. 1982, p. 668c. 


2. C. P. Tnrarrr, Professor of Medicine, Patna Medical College, Patna has 
recently proved through his scientific investigations that evil tendency to take 


poison arises in the minds of the people on the full-moon day. 


3. The reason according to Trarxur for such an evil tendency in human 
mind is that there is 50% to 62% of water in the human body. As the sea 
water on the full moon day rises due to the gravitational pull of the moon, 
so also the watermass in the human body rises on the fullmoon day and causes 
disorder in the bio-chemical process of the body. Therefore, the evil tendency 


for taking poison on the full-moon day, rises in the minds of the people. 


4. ସ୍‌ ଞଝିଙ୍‌ଏ : ମଶା: ଓଙ୍୩ ୩; ୪ ଦ୍‌ ମକ୍ଷସୀଙ୍ୟ କମାର” ଏ. ୍ସୃଷ ଅସ: | 
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ହାସ ଅତ ଥସକୀ୍୍, ଷଷ୍ଠ ସ୍‌ୱ ସ୍ସ ଆ, ପ୍‌ ନ 
orfqat wraag Sle afaferr wafs, afar faa axlgdud saafdT | ATApTR 
ସୁମ ସଂଙ୍ ଅଧ ଅମ ଇଞ୍ାଙକ, ଷଷଷଷ ାଷଏଙ୍ାଙ୍ଙ ଖସ ସ୍ୟ ସଂ 
ଷ୍ଆଞୁଷନଫାମନ ଅଳସ ସଷଥେଖୀଙ ଝଡୀ {ଗୟ ଞୀ ଷର । 


ର୍ସ ଖମଙ୍କ ସୁର ସକ । ନ୍କୁ ଷଦିଷ କକଧଷକିମ ଅଙ୍ୁ ସୁଷମ ସୀତା 
ଝୁନା ଧରା । ମf୍ଷଙକାସା୍ଙ୍ ପସ fate (Cigarette) faglqameh 
ଏଆ ୩୩୪ ନମକ ଅଆ ସଂ ଆ୩ସ୍ସଙଧ | ଷଙ୍‌ ସମା ମୁମୟ Hମ ଅଥ" ସାତg 
ସସ ଖୀ ୮a ofଧgA TAIT ଖୀ ପଙ୍କ ଖନନ qe ia gaat Edt 
gif gaffe, af Hears af q%o4 afd | 


1. Statutory warning—‘Cigarette smoking is injurious for health.” 


ଖାଆ ଅଖଷଞ୍ଆୀ 


ହ. nq nnagmar, sladsreaafgar, aqies:, tga pce aTl, tpg asSle:, 
ଷ୍ସୀଏଏ | 


ହଟ ଜସ୍ତୁଷ୍ଠୀଷ ମାଞସୀ ବଣିକ, ଣିଙ୍କାକ୍ୀ୯, ୩ଧଙ୍ଧଷ ଖା ଖୁସ ୩୦, ସୀଞଷୀ ଷଙ୍ଗସ 
ଖୀଦ୍ଖ, ଷସଏ୍ଷ, ଏ |- 


୍ କସ୍ତଖ୍ାୟୟ କା ଧ-ଷସସମପ-ୁ ଆ ଏ ଷସୀସଂଙ୍-ସଞ୍‌ ମ-ଷସ୍ଙ-auUA-n {ପର - 
ସାଂସ ମଷ ଆଏଆସସ୍ତଙ୍କଗସ ଶଷ । {ଞୁର୍ଷାସୀ ଙଷୀ:, ଷ'ସୀଙ୍%:, ଖଅନସୁୋ ଞ {%ୁପୋ ଷ୍ସି, 
ରଶୀ {ତଷ୍କଙ, ଓ | 


ଡୁ ଅୁୱଆାଙ୍ ଖୀସ୍ପୀ, ମାସ, ୩୯୪୯, ଷଂଷଙ୍‌ ବଭହିହ୍‌ | 
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fo. 


18. 
19. 


ଆସୀଞଷୟ 


Nulaaydgrg, Mfrreafrsole-faatnaaad, frre! S71CTTEIT- NN IAN G:uga:, 
ara a 0 NAST Afନu, TରTCଏ, ହ ଓହ୍‌ | 

ସ୍କ ଆ କା୍ସୀଷ ଞ୩eouftfe, ମaaAfefgrfloegufzom ga: 
ଫଶଶ srs: ୩ ଖସ fA), gରୀAusC,N gar fa el, ual 
ଖା ପf af, arma, tego | 

ଆୟ ଙ୩ଷଶ, ସମ ad, ମ୍ମ , ଖ ଏଙ୍ 5-3. A. TFET AFIT, 
ସ୍ଫିଙା Sq Is71gHTd (Oriental institute), ?&y& T 

aHIerIlT:, fg ffସdAlsYal, Ts, SAAT EA, Tura 
ଷ ଙ୍କସ ଶପ afନa, qx, LES | 

ଖୀ, ମଙ୍ଗ ଏଧୱସ ଶଷ କିସ୍ସ ଖୀ ଚା ସୁଖ । ଷଂସାଙକା, 
fir. aa, BCT YT C-NTI EF (Adyar Library and Research 
Centre), Tg TIT, IgE, (EY 1. 

uff, Tangara, IAT: TTpICSTG:, AIFANT 54 GIFT Heung 
(Government Oriental Library Series No 43) aflgyr, £୧9 1 
aagemfecaana , a'qzs:, af ଗପ ସୀ କାହ, ସୀ (ସୀ, 
Tua, ହପ୍ଓ | 

ସମମଷ ଅଞୁ:, ଏ ଏ1ଙ୍%: , 4 ଓ ୨:;, ସର୍ତ, ହ୍ଆବ | 

qTCEET Jan acs Gs gra Agar geazal Tf , AFT, 1ELS | 
Tal AgNT;, SdeqUn a pa Tedrafg:, 41g: YE | 

ଅସୀ-gଟ୍‌ , a1, ଆ ane Aa, olale Tarra gra, Ae, 03 | 
ସସ (5ା4:), 4G, ୯୪ 5 q1qqfT:, AM HIT, Tar a tS Rg 
fhe, Tx0dT, age | 


Samkhydayanae grhya Sitra, Ed. Ovnrx perc, Indische Studien. 
Vol. XV. Leipzig, 1978. 


Astrological Magazine, Ed. B. V. RAMAN, Bangalore. 


Planets and Forecast, Ed. Nimai BaAnNERJrE, Pithapur, Cuttack. 
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N. VEeEyHiNATHAN, Madras : 
ମିସ: ସ୍ଙ୍ସସେସମ୍‌ 


‘a+aqnfa’! sg aaa’? genfzarearf sNaclqefaracaleefkaf al 
aera’ aaa et sf raf ୟମୟସ୍ଞସଞ୩ ନ ନ ଷ¶ଙ୍ମୟ ଅଗ ଷalufy agTraar radia 
୩ ମୀ fag: | ଖଆ ଞ୩କ୍‌ସ ଖୀସସୀଏସା୍କସ ମସଙଗୁ , ସସ ଷସବ୍ମଷୀ ପଙ୍କ ନକଲ ଙ 
dT HAT Teg Tara gia aqrgftafa: | 


ଷଫ ଅଖଧ୍ୟ {ସ୍ସ 10 ଙ୍କସ ସ୍ବ ମସ ୍ୟଙୃଆ ଷଙ୍ଆ ସୀ 1୩S ପ:, 
ପୀ MIR rss IA zaTsRE arfxfgafaffisahraag achrfga- 
fafrordaaatsaraigurasasTr au ସ୍ସ raoIarafaagla rqalgaRa- 
ଏସ anf aga arruafgr୍ ସୀ । ଖର ପଥ D: ଅeI0ITFIT 
ଆଡ ତନ ସୀତାଙ୍କ ସଙଅସ-- ଅସ ଟସ ଧୀ, (ସ୍ଖସ୍ମୀସୀଫା 3୯ କୁଆ 
ସବାଏ ଙ ଏସ ଝୁଅ ସଖା ଖଙୁଆ ନ କସମ । 


ଷଞ (& ଖୁ ସଙ୍ଗୀ ସୀସା ୪ ଏିସଞୀନ ସ ¶ ଖୀଙଆପୀସପଷଙ‰ଞ୍ସଶଙଙଷ 
ST: | aiff ara g 4TAlal FINI T1NFART AFNAY H୍ଖ | 
ପଞ୍ୁଖଷମ 2 


Sz ଖଙ୍ା୪ ଙ ପସର ସଂ ନଥ” ଅଧ । ଏମ୍‌ ଖାଆ (91qTT- 
ଧଡ) ଏଙ୍ଗଙପସା୧ ଆ ସ ଅଞାୟ ସସ ଷଣ । ସୁଙ୍ଷାମ୍କମୀୁଷସରୁଷଅ ଷୀସ୍ବୀଞଙ- 
IAT Fed | 1g+q Hg — 


ଏସ ଷଞ୍ ସୁଥୁସବୀଙଶିସୀ ମୁଏ ମଙ୩୮ ଅ୍ଞଆାଫୋଏଆାୱଙ୍‌ ଖୁ । ମସ 

~~ ଏ - - & - ® - 
gaiqrrawsfugTeT 4ealqraiafa afg4g a1rag Gg afafnsig afcalft ane a: | 
ଖ୩gA pokes ସାଷମagTaafd ଅଏବ୍ଷସେଆୀସମ୍ୟଫ ସ୍ଷଶିଷ୍ଯୀଙ୍‌ । ଷଷ କାକ 
ପସ ୫7 ନଷଫଙଥୀପ ଏଷ ମିସ ମିତ ଏଡସ ଷ {ଞଷଙ୍୍‌ଅଙ, ପଥ ଷଷ୍ ମୟ {ସ୍୩ ସତେ ମୀପୋ- 
ସୀସକାଙ୍କାଷସ ମନହରମୁଷମଞଧୟ ଷ ସପ କସ କ୍ୟ ଙମ ଖୀ ? ଷ୍ଠ ଅବ କବୀ {ମ୍ର୍ଷ? 5 
ବୀ ସଷ୍୍ସଆ ଅଖା ଫିମୀ{ୟ ସ୍ମ ସଙା{ବ୍ଷଷ୍‌ ମ ଞଏଅସଥ ସୀ େଷ୍‌ | ଅଧମ ଅଆ ଷଫ ଅଖା ଷ ସଂ 
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ଖଆସ୍ଥସୀଙ୍ଙ: ହଟ: ଝି ଷର ସସବୀସିଗ ସ୍‌ଷ କସ ମ ଧି ଅଏଥସତସଥ ଝଷ ଖୁ ମଷମା ଧରୀ: । 
Ra faq7; 171mg laneqa arch sft ନ ମଧ | 


afadanqfaft sara af aIRSIAR— Ta a faa ଅ୍୯୨ ଷମଷୀ ଷ୍‌ | 
ସ୍ସ ଅଖା ଥଙ୍‌ । ମା ମଧ୍ଷଷ କପ” ସୁଆ ୮ ଧ୍‌ୱଁ ସ୍ତ ସଷୀgala ‘4 faa 
ଝାସ’! garlgqT!% YI | aT AAIgaTRSITTTATIGT GX HA — 


ଅଖ: ଅଖ ତଇଙଙ୍‌ ଅଫୀଙସସସ୍ବଙ୍‌ ଖଞଙ୍ଆଖ୍‌ ଆସଂଙ୍କାଷମ: ଗ୍ରୀସ: ଖନସ୍ାସାମ 
gemfafeserglaay argaaraifafaret mgASf ଷ୍ଷା ୨୩: ଅସୀ 
qq TATIf ANT A150 fraର୍ଷନଝ ସଖୀମ୍ଆୀସ୍ୀଷଂଙ । ମମ ଝୁନଧ ୟଅଆୀ ସମ୍ପ | .. ... ଷ୍‌ 
ଷଞଚ୍‌ସ ସ୍ବ ମମଞରୀ ଖମୟସ୍ସ ଆ: ଅସ: ଉକ୍ତ । ସଫ ଅଖାମୀଙ ଷ୍ଷୀ Th: 
ଘଅଅମ୍ାସୀ ଆସ୍ୟ ସୋ: ଅଖ ମସ? ଓ ଅଆ ଣିସମ୍‌ । ୩ ସେ ସଷାମଆୀଶ୍ଅଂଷ ସମ 
ଏଝ୍ସନନୋଇଞୟସଷଙ {ମଙ୍ଥେସସଧଙ , ସମ ପୁ ସ୍ବ ତ୍ସଥସାୟ । ଖଂଞଷ “ସଁ ଫୋକସ ୱନ୍ 
gg’? ୁସୁନୟ୩ ୩୪ 6 ଞଷର । ୩୨ ମମ୍ୟ ସ୍ମ ସସ ଝୁଅ ଏମ Hog 
TUE fagagଡଥର । ଅଖ ସ୍ସ ୟଧଷୀ ସୁଷମ ସଂ ସସ ଫୁ fE- 
ଞମପତୀସସୀସାୟସ୍ୟନ୍ୟ ଷ । ଅଞୁଅମଆ ଷଶ ସମୟ । ସୟ ¶ ୨୪ ୮F- 
fq ସା ଅଖ ଓଃ ଅଞଥସ/ଷ ଏମ ସା ଅ ଅସୀ ୮୩a: । ପୁ 


arf R— ° 


“gqqfy୍‌ ସ ୩୪ gana gd: | 
ଞସୀଞୁଝୁ ଏଝ୍ଥୀଆଆ ସୀସା ଷଃମଞଷଙର 11” 2° କସ | 


ଧା ଟକ କଏ ଏହି୩୮୮୫୭୩ ଅନାଏ ଅଥ ସ୍ଥଳ ୪: ଆ ଓସା ଷଖ୍‌ ସଫ 3 ସ୍ସ 
୭୩୮୫1 ଫିଗ ସାମ ଷ୍‌ ମସ ଅଧ ସଖା: | ପସ 451୩” ଷର ପଙଙ୍ମ ନଖ ଷାସଥମ 
୮ ସୟସ୍ଷ ଶା ପମ୩ଅସ୮ ମୀନ କାଞଞଷମୁ । ଏ୍ସ୍— ସୁ ନୀ ଏମ 1 1 ଝା algaTG 
ଅ୩୩ଏସମସ୍ଉବ୍‌ ୪୮୩ ଅଏଆକୁଷଥ | ସଧୀ ଙ ଖା ଫୁ 


ସଷ୍ୀସ୍ଙ ସସ ମା ସାସଙ୍କଗ। ଫେ ସୁଖ । ୩୮ ସଙ୍ବାତ୍ାଷସୀଙ୍ ଅଙୁସମ୍୍ଷଠ 
ମହମ ସଦଙ୍ୟ ଅସ, ମ ଷର, ୪5 ସୁ ସନ୍ସଖଆ ବନ ଏଷ, ଶମ ହୀ ଷାସୀ- 
୍ଏଖ୍‌ | ସୀ ଷ୍କ । ଷ୍ /ୟମୟୟ ଆସଲା ସ୍ଷ୩: ¦ ଇଆ adaalafasa 
ଷଅଜ୍ୀଵ୍କମ ଷର ଷର ନ ସ୍କ ମା ପ୍ର ଷ୍କ ସ୍ସ । ଞପ: ଜମ ଏଫ ସ୍ୀତ୍କୀ ମମ୍ମି 
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୨୮ ପଞୀ ତି? ନଡା: ଅଧ ୩ ଆସ , ମୀକୀସଖସସ୍‌ ଅଖଙଫା୪କ୍ = 
ଅଖ: ? 1 * ହୁଁଞ । 


ଖାଆ ମମ: ୩୨4 ସଫ fପଷଫଞ୍ଙ ଏଁ ଷଙ: ଆପ: ୟagAREIHI- 
ଝସଷମସଙଙ୍ଷମୁ । ଅଧ୍ୟୀ {ଙ ଙ୍କ ଡୁଆ ଶଂସା ଯଥେମ୍‌ “ସଃ ୪ ସୁମ: ୩୩୪୮ ୨୩: 
fuss aesgITsTagAl: ! * gfe | yegraad aT fgfa; aT sagfafafi a TCT gET- 
ର୍ଷ: ଅଷ ମଆ ଓ୍ବାଙ: (1 * 


SAT TITafgea ag; aeraranezreai aiaatfasmaffa | aumaeatafau- 
qf aga GATararcTAT Ag AW fa faମୟସ୍ୋସ୍ମଙାଙ୍ଷପ; | ଷସୀ ୩ ସନ୍‌: 
eTIreTg ni aiurnfmtafifa on | aan aaa — 


re qgldeda? Tanna duad | 
ଷଙ୍ୋସୀଙଷ୍ସ ଷ୍‌ ସୟ azUsg fa: 11 15 
< 
dat q1qTSfHalafa 47% 4e ସ୍ପ | 


ଷlcrafaaa fradracaqalea = 1) 10 


ଝଁଖ ସଙ୍ଖୀମ୍‌ । ଇସ: ଏ୦୫୪¶ୁ୮ସବ୍‌ଷସ: । ପି ଖ୍‌ ମଥ ରାଖ୍‌ ସ୍ସ: 
eta acqT dna: Ifa ଫା | 


AN: ହସ a„‡ MNenn1n4 ec ଝଷଷ୍‌ ng igad frflatels: | 
ଶଙଆsi ଷସ୍ବୀଥ ୩୩ ସେଙ ଅଞ ଅପ: ଷଗୀଷ ଅସମ ୩୮୩ ଓ୫:, ଆଞଷ୍ାଆ ସପମିଗ 
ଞସ୍ମଆ ଚାସ: ଷସ; । fsa Aorrdfugafy— 


qolanfarsifaeca! Teqeaa: | 


ସୀ araaal SHIT Halt arfalar 11 7* 


ଶୁଆୂ+ୟ 1 ଏରସମା ସସ: ଷମୀ {ଞଗସ୍ଷ: । କସ୍‌ ସମସ: ଫଗୁ ସମସ" ଅସ ଅ୪ଓ୍‌ୟ 
ଖୁଆ: । କସ୍‌ ମମ ଅସ ସୁଙଙ ଏ କୁଆ: । କସ୍‌ ନଷୋଆୀପ: ଅପ ସ୩୩୪ ସୁଆ: । 
ରସା ଅଧ ୩୦୮: ୃଷେ ସୁଆ: । କର Suu] aS Muff: | Cag 
ସଙ୍ଗମ ଖଷଙ୍କ ୭୩ ୭ ଷଷାଷୀନ ସମା ଏବାଆଞସୀପୂଣାଷ ସଧ 
ସ୍ସ ଆ ସୀଧ ଖୁଆ: | 
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ମମ: ୩୯୮୮୩୩; ସବସ ପୁ ସରସ ସସ ସଟଫ ସଡ ଏଝ୍‌(ସ୍ୟସାଗୀଖ୍‌ ସସ୍‌ 
arraatafad AAS IITE — 


ପଣ ସର Raa freq gATa | 
Teas gorge faafaar: 1 1° gf 1 


ସସଥ ଆ ୪୯ ସମ୍ଚ୍ୟାଷ କସମ ନଷୀ {ସ୍ଫ ଷ୍ାଫୀଙୀ ଖସ ଷୀ- 
ଫୁ ଅଷ ୩୭ । ୩୍ୋଷ୍‌ ସ୍ସ ଞୁଏଅସତଆ କୀ, ଷଷୀ ସ୍ଵ ଖୀ ସ- 
ସୀନ: । 


ଝୟ୮ମୀଗଲମ ଷଅଷଂଞ୍ତମ୍ସଝୁସ୍ଫ ଲୀଙ୍କଥେନ୍ ସାସ୍ଙ୍େଆପୂ୍ସଞ ଗଧ 
କୀଷଙ୍୍କ "କୀୟ ସା ଝହଅସ ସୁଆ ଙ +4 a qrqngnraRofy aud AzgrragIIrafa— 


yrataT. 173 G3 NeqaTaT: aaa: | 


ଷଞଥ୍ଷିସ ଅସୁ ଅଫ ସ୍ଵ ସପା 2° ଝୁ । 
ଅସୀ ଞୁଷୟ ସମ୍ଭୀତ୍‌ “ଓସ୍‌ ିଞଙନ ? ଖ”ଟସକ୍କେମ ଆମ ସଷର୍‌ଷ ସପା: ଯୁ 
ଅସ୍‌ ଖସ ga saa fafa; gaia ସା ଆମ ସଲ ୩୩; ମୁଆ ଝୁଅ | 


~ 


ସ୍ତ ସଚ କୀଷଧ ସସ୍ୀସଷଗମସ ଙ୍ଗ, ସଧ୍ୀଖ୍‌ ପତା ସ୍ମୟସ୍ୀଷଷ ଉପ 
ସପକ୍ଷ ଖୁ 


ମସ [ଙ ସୀଙସା a ଷ୍ଟ ସଫ ସଶି: ! 


ପୟ କୁ ଝିମ ଅସ ମଥ: | ୬° ଝି । 
ସପ୍‌ ଅଧ ଝଝ୍‌ନAaAସବନଞ୍ଖଝଆ ଅଆ ଅସ୍ୀ୍ଙମଙ୍େଷସ୍ୀଙ ସଟ୍‌ ସୀ 
ଷଷୀଷୀସି ୩ ମଣିଏସ ୀସ୍ଷ ଖତ କୀଞକୀୟ:ୟ ଅଷ୩ୀଧଷ ପାଖ ସପଣଏ୍ଷୀସ୍ମଙ: ସୁଆମୀ aegd 
ସପପଷୀଏଷ ଅସର କୀଙ୍କକ ଓଞମାଖକଙ୍ାପମ୍‌ । ଥାକ ସାଙଥ ଓଷ ପଂସ୍ମୀସୀସ୍ବୀ 
ସା ଖଙ୍ଫ । ଖତ ପୂଣାଷଷ ସମାଏ (4 ଅଙ୍କେ ସ ସମ୍‌ ଏ ୀଷଲସ୍କ ଫା ଫୁ zଖମଙ୍ସଙ୍ଷସୀତ୍‌ | 


ଏସ ମଷଖ ପସ ସରନୀ ଖ୍ସଗ୍ଶୀଙ୍ଷ୍ୋସୀ ସଫ ଙ୍ଗ gf 
ସୀସା; (ସସୃଏଗନ ପପ ¦ 2 1 


fags ofagl < ସୋୀଙୁ ଖମଙ୍୩୨4 ୯ 'ଷସ ଅସ ୩ ମନ୍- 
ଖଙ୍ଅଷ ସା ପୃ ସାଫ କୀ ଅଖୀ ସା {ସଗର୍ଷଂ ସୁଆ୍ଖଝ? ? ୬ ୍ଆୀଞ୍ସୀ ମୁ । ମୀ; ହଞ ର ଷ୍ 
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ଝୁ । ଏସ ଙ୍କକୀ ସର ୨ “କମ୍ପ ସଷୀ୍ସ ସପ ସୀସୀସଗ୍ହକ୍ ଆ ମଙ୍କମE 
୩୩୨0: ଓ୫୩ଆସaTsz ମା ମ୪ାସନଫସz;୩ ପମ ସବଥ ସର୍ତ । ଷଞ୍ସ୍: 
ଷfetv୍ଆା୍da ଖନନ ଖରା ଖଆ ର୍ଷ | "ମମ, ‘ପଂଷଷଏ? ସୁଧ 
ମୋ ସୁଏଆସସ୪ ୮ ଅଖଧଷଖ କର୍ନ ଖୁ ଷର ସମନ ଆ: qq germ TG fa: 
ଓ%ଏଙ୍ଞଙ ମମି qfaqrzafea??” ଝୋଙ୍ଷ୍ | ଷ gereTTrar are ୪ଷ୍ଙ୍ଞଙ୍ମସ ଆ faa 
qTIT YI? * Sag | a7 gael STFA TITReINd yeOgeaAT aR | Gf: 
ଖଞ୍୍‌ସସଆ ସନ, ପଂଫ୪ରୀଙ୍ ଅସୁ ଷସ୍ସଖାଝ୍: ୩୮ଧ୍ଙ ଝଖ ସୁଅ 
qf ।? 


dT HITS: Taga, Hg: ‘a aaa etal agTaTarqTen 
ସ୍‌ ମୀ ମା ଖୀ । ଷଏଞ୍ସଙସ+ଫୀପ୍ୀ୍‌ ! ସ {ଞ୍‌ ଖସ ୪୦୩୩ ପଞିକଙ4ଙ୍ସ 
୪ | ପଞ୍ୟସସୀ ଷ ପୁଆ {frag d୍‌ | ଏହି୫ଏଙ୍ଙ୍‌ ଆଷଙ୍ଖଙ୍‌ ମସ ସର୍ଫାସଃ | 
ଏଙ୍ଗା ୩ଷଙ୍ଗାସ୍କ ।  ସସ୍ନଞ୍୍ୀଖ୍‌ ପ୍ୟୀ ଖଫ ୩୩ ଏଥ wafer 
ସଫ: | ଧୀ ୩ ଫଷମଙ fas a1 yrs Axe qe arFr4tIIN TR ସ୍‌ ଖା: । 
ଷୃଆପସୃଣଷମ ସସ a a7 NIsTg Ha AGRE ITNME | 


ସସ କଥା ଏଙ୍କଆ ସଫ ୨୩୮୨ କଫ ଷ୍ଙ୍ସଧ ଅଖ , ଝର ୩ଖ ସଙ୍ଯସୀ3୍‌ | 

{୩ ସ୍ସ ସସ ଖଝ୍ଫଙ ଅଫ: । ଖା ସ୍ମ ଅଧ ନ ସୀମା, ଆସ 
i - ss he * 
ସମସ (ଙୟଫ ଙ୍ଖ ଗମ୍‌ । ଖୀ ଏ ଖାବ୍ୀକ ଖ୍‌ ଆଅସସଆ ସ କସାଧ ଏଙ୍ଆ ଖସ 


ଏ 


ମେଷେଣାମମ ସଖ୍‌?୨ କକ ଷୀଷଙ୍‌ ଆମ୍ଞଷଷଙ କସ୍‌ ଏାଖାନତ: । ଙ୍ଷ୍‌ ସୋ 
HITTING Fad? Gal Ag ମ୪: ଷସ୍ୀେକକ ସଙ୍୍ଅସଷ୍କ ସସ ଙ୍ଷଷ୍‌ | 2” 


ଶସ -— 


wglaagu akg uae fase 


ଅଆ tf fଙ୍ମଙୁ ଖସ ଅ୩ । 


ଷଂଥଙ୍ଯଥେଷ୍ପୀମଙ ଏଷ fw: 4ଝ ୩୦ 


ଖା fafa ସ ନ ମ୍ଫ ଷୋଡୁମସ୍ସ୍ବଷୀ; ।। 2 
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20 ଖମୀମୂଙଙ୍‌ 


ଝୁମା ହଲୀଙ୍କ ଫାସ: ସା: ୩ fo ସମ ସା ମଙ geoagat fafmalf I affqa 
meoaftped fra RET + aafy Af sgaiafe fdaaaad୍‌ ସ ସସ: ସଙ୍ଗ acafH- 
୩ ପମ | 


୭HAIIRAT AT: ngIfafarg: rrr fT 
5419117 malsfy a muafa srreqTmagfag | 


ve Sfacgauzal: er aha Hara 
gg ee s7afaga af fat: argegha: ସପ 12° 


ନ ହଲୌଙସ ୩୩a aT gg aIEH ITTF AAT rT ନ 
ଖରୀ a ଓ୩୩୮ଙଷଆ | 
ଏ TITAS — 

“aramarfy ds fag aaiug’ gfa amen, ‘salsa frgsiaalaneng- 
ଖାସ ସସ ୩୩୯: | ସସ ଖାପ ୱଆସୀସାଙ4za ପଧତର୍ୀଷ ସ୍ସ | ମସ C୪ 
ସଝ୍ଂଷସସ ଅଆ ୭ ସଖା ଅଙ୍‌ | ଖସ fz ସମ ଆଖ୍‌ । ଅ୪. କଙଆଧସ ସ୍ମ 
ଖଙ୍ଥମଙନ ସମସ ସଓଙ୍କ: । କଂସ ଆଏ ସ0 ଖି ସ୍ମ ସ୍ଫ ଅାଞ୍‌ | ଖଞ୍ଜ 


ସୁ ଖଷଆାସାଙa ୭" ଗହ ରିଖ | ଧଥଆମଙସ୍ପ (ଜଞ୍ଙସଞ୍ସପ) ସୁ ଆ ମସ ଅଧ 
ଷଆସମୀତମମତୀମସାଙ୍‌ । ଏ୍ସ୍ୱ ଆସୁ ଅ୍ୀ୩uguମacdgଷଖ (ସଫ: ଅମ 
augnkaaga 3 reafqe qe gg — 


କୋ ୩ ଝ୩ଙ୍‌ ଏଥୁ ସଂ୪ସ୍ୀମ । ଫା ମମ ଫସ୍‌ qzTraCqI a aa al, 
ଝବ୍ସା୍ତାଞୁଙ [ଜନ ସସ ସହ୍‌ | ମୀ ଖ୨ ଅସ୍ପମାମତ ସସ । ସସିଅଞସାଙା- 
ଅଏଙ ; | ଅସ ମ ଏଆ aa eafIaSi | IATA ର ‘gang naan’ 
ଝୁ ଥୋଝିଯଙ୍ମମୀଙ୍‌ | ନ (ଙ ସମ ଏ ଆ୩ ମସ: ଷ' ସସ୍‌ | ଥେ ସୀମାର ସୋ୍‌ | ଅଖା ସସ୍ବ୍ାଷ- 
ଷଂଧଙ୍ ଖୀ ଥେ କନ୍ଙଙ୍ଙସସ 1? “3 ଙଷଞ୍‌ । AAAI — 


ଆ ମୁତ ସ୍ମପବ୍‌ସ ସ୍୍ ଗୁଆ ଞ ସ୍ମ , ଖସ ସ୍‌ ଅ ସହା, ଅଙ୍କ ପୀ ଙ 
ଅଞସୀଙ୍ଷୀୁଆ ମକା ସ୍ୟଙ | ସୀ ସଂସା ନତ ୩ | ଷର ଆgସ14 1 ସସ୨ଷଙୁ ଓ | ଓ 
ଷସୟଆ ମ ଅମୀୟ । ସୟ ଅୁମ୍ଚଷଙସ ଧୁଷ ଓ । ସଫ HINA ETaa- 
ସୁ ଏଅପି । ଅଧୀର ସଂ ଖାସ ଆ ଟକ] ପfଞ୍ଜସ୍ମ 1ଞଥ । ଖୀ କକ ସଚ ଖସ 
ନସମଂଙଆ ମାଆ :'ଓଷସିଷୀସଙ୍କଷ ଷପାମ ଖୃଷୀମ କୀଖଆୀଞ୍ୀାସୟତ? କୁଆ । 
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aT: 4 7141 ପଞଷ୍‌ 2! 


ner FT UTA TIN MAE, MSHA HAITI? 3 ସୁ | 
wiafifroarftal Hiularst seglalcsaly eqf+afia ସ୍ସ ସଅ୍ୀସଷଧୀ- 
qn | 

fଷଙଙଙମସାଙଙ୍‌ ସା ମ୍କପସବମଙୟ୩ଙ୍ଷ ସମ ସିଝା ସ୍ରୀ? କୁ 
ସ୍ଥ ାଧ ଷ୍କ (ମଧ ନମ ସ୍ଵ ଆମ୍‌ । ଶମ: କକା (ଞ୍ଗାଷୟ୍ ହକ୍ଆ ମୟସର କଣି ସ୍ଥ 
କବୀ ୪ଞଏ୩ଷସିଗ ସୁଆ “ଅଖୀ ` ଷ୍ଟ” ଝୁ ଅଅମସୃଧଧମ ଙ୍କୋୟଧଞଖମ ସଗ 
ଷ୧ ମ୍ବ ପ୍ୀଧଷଆ ଅସ ହଙଷରଷଟସା୨ ଖ୍ସ୍ବୀଞଟଥମ ପଫ ସ୍ସ? 
ହଖୀଙ | ଏଝୁG 7 ସ୍ସ ୯7୮ ଅଞଖସୀମଙଙ୍ୀସ ସସ ପଞୁଷମଞ୍ , ସମ ପୁ ସସ୍ଫଙ 
ଷ୯୩୩ ସହ ଷ୍‌ , ଖସମଷ୍ଙ୍ସକ ଆରି ୟମାଞ୍ସମଷଏ୍ସ୍‌? °  ଖଷ । 


ଏଷ {ଞଙ୍ାନ ନମି ସୀସା: ଅଖ: ୩୫ଗୀ୪େ ଅଞ୍ଧୁମ୍‌ ଵସ୍‌ ମଙ୍ସ୍‌ । ଝା 
ଆ; ସନ୍‌ 0: — 


[ ୫% ] 


ଅଞ୍‌ଖ ମୀଖା ଙ୍ଖ ୮ କମ୍‌ ଅକ ୮୮୪ ଏଙ୍ଗିମ ଷ୍‌ ସ୯ଆ୮ ହ୩୩ର 
ସସ କସ ? ଶସ ଅଞ୍ଚ ମା ଶ୍ର ଖଗ୍ାଚଙ୍ ସ୍‌ ଞ। ମୁଣା 
୭ 4 ଷ ଙଙ୍ଥାଷଷମ୍‌ | ପହ ଖିଆ ୩: କକ: ? କ୍ଞ୍‌ ୀଷ୍ଙ ସମ ଙ୍‌ ମୟ 
ସସ ଅପ । ଓଂ କୀ ଅଷ ଖଟ୍‌ ପଞ୍ଏଙ୍‌ସଙ ଅସସୀଙ୍ଷଂଂୟ ସସ ଶegeMnଷ qf 
ସ୍ଞଷ ୁଖଷୀସଂଷ୍ାଃ ଞୁଷୀ ଖୁ । ମା ଖ୍‌ ସସ ଅମ: ଖସ୍‌ {ଶଷ । ଆଞ୍ ଷୁ ଖୀ ସ୍ସ 
ଞୁଓଧ ଓଟ କସା, ଆଫୀ୮ଏ ଷ ଅଃ ଷ୍ଟବ ଝଁସ ମଂଷଫ ପଙ୍ଂ ସ୍ଫ ସଙଷସ୍ବକ ଅସ । ମଁ 
ସଥଏବ୍କିସ eT ଗଙ୍ଆ ସ୍ସ 7 ଷଡ 19 ଆ: ର୍‌ ନ ସଅର ଫଙସଙ୍ଆଷ ସୀ ଅମ | 


ଏ ଖସ ଅସ୍‌ ଅସ୍ାଞ୍ଷୟତୟଏ ମ ଝୁ ଷଣ ସୁଝଅସଖ୍‌ ସଫ 
ଯସ: ଆ: | 3 5 


‹ ସଚ ଷମ୍ପାସୀସୟ । ଆଷା୍୍ୟଙ୍ ଷଞୀଷନ୍େମ ଷମୀଙ ସସ (କାହ ଖସସ୍ୀଙ୍ଏ୍‌ 
ସ୍ସ ଅଙ୍ଗ ସସ ସଙାଷୟ ଲକ । ଖସ: ସା ଅଞ୍ଟୀଙ୍ଆ ସଙଅମ୍ଞ୍ଷ: । ସୀ ଧବ୍ବା । ଷ୍କ ସଂ 
ସୀଖ୍ୟୀଫ ୧୨ ଅହଙଫାମଷୀଓ କଂସ: | ସୀ ସା ଷଞ୍ୀଷସ ଗୀ fan ଧ 
ଖସ କ୍ଞୀସୀ ଖାଅ । ପୀସଞ୍ସୀଷ ଆ ସାସ୍ଥଷଙ୍କ ସମ୍ପକ୍ଯ ଆ ଖସ ଅସଙ୍ଥଷଞ୍ ଖଧ 
ଞସ୍ବ୍୍ୀ। ମା [ଞୁ ସ୍ୀଙଅଖ ମୟ ଏସ ସସ । ଖା ଗ୍ୀ୍ୱୁ ସୀଙଫଧୟ ସ୍ଥସୀସସ ସପ {୍ଞ୍ାଷ୍‌ 
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22 ୍ଞାସୀସୂମମ୍‌ 


୨ ୮୩୮ ଆ୩୩୯ଆ୮ୋଷଷ ସଙ୍‌ ୩୪୯୩୮ ମସଷୀ ସୀ? ସୁଆ ୍ସୀଙ୍ ଖସ 
ଖୁବ | ଆୟ ଞ ସହାଆୋ ଞଂଙା ସସ । ଷଏ ୪% ଷIq AGT ସସ ଆଥେଷ ଅଟଙ୍ଙୟ 
ଖସ ଯସ ଝୁ ଅମ ଷ ସଖକଷ । ° 


[ ଛ ] 


।ଶ୍ସିଙୀ ସ୍ଙତ୍ୀଷ ଷଙ୍‌', ସକା, ସ୍ମ ଞଷିଷ ସିଖ୍‌ ମ୍ମ: 
ସୀ ଅସୀ: "1 କବ ଜ୍ଞଖ୍‌ ନମୟଖନୟସ ନା ଙ୍କଆ ଅଆ ଆ ୦୪୦୩୩୮୩ ସବସ 
୪: । ସୀ ାଧ ଷଂନ୍ ସସ୍ବାସସାଙ୍‌ । ଏ ସ୍ବ ଅମା ହ୍ରଦରେ କୁ ସ୍‌ ଅଖା: 
ରୀ ସୟ; । କସୱଥତ୍ ସଖ୍‌ ଶଞ୍ଚମଏଙ୍କସଙ୍ଷ ଅଆ ଖଙଞ୍ଜପ୍ଷଷ୍‌ ସ୍ସ ସ୍ଷS 
ଷୀଞ୍ଫଷ୍ୟସ ଫା ଆଖ ଆଫଫ ଆ: | 37 


darn —anan: Afiaarsinaen: a+ faces କା fୟarat- 
fଝ%ମାଙ୍ଫ ଏ ଅସମ ସ୍ଫ ସସ: ସଂ ୍ୀଙ୍‌ । ଅଫ ୩: ଖସ ଅସି ଙ୍ଗ ଅଞ 
ଫା ଆମ ୍ଗଙ୍‌ ଅମ ଫସ୍‌ ଅସାଏସ୍ ନ, ଫା ” ଖସ ଅଫ ସବସ୍ୀଫୀ: ଅଆ 
ଝୁଝ୍ମସପଆ ୪୩୩୮୩: ସାନତେ । ୩: ସଖୀ ଜମ ଅଖ: ୩୩୩୩୧୦୮ ପାସା; । 
ଞସବମଞ ସସ: ସସ ଅହ ତାଧୋଫ : ଷଷଂସଟସାଖ୍‌ ଅ ଞ୍‌ ଷ୩୮ ଖା ଅ୍ସାସ୍ବ ଅଅମୁ । ଖୀ ସତ; 
ଖସ୍ଖୀଙଥଫୀଣ୍ : | ଅଆଷଆ {ଞଞଷସ୍ଷଧ : | ଷଙ୍ୀଞସ ଞ ମୁ ମଧ ବୀ ଖଟ” ସସ ଆପ | 
ଏ ସା ଖସ୍ୀଉ ୩ ସଗ! ଖସ raaufasacacGT a ସସ ଅଗ୍୍ଅ ସମ ଅସ ସସ୍କ ଅଗ 
ସ୍ଷ୍ଏଞୟସସ: । ସି ପଞ୍ଜଙଏଙ ଅଧ ସିସସଏଅୟ । ସସ: ସଫ ସଖା ଷ୍କ ଜ୍ଞ ad Sm AT: | 
ସ୍ଷୀ ଙ୍ଙ ସୀସା ପୁ ସ୦ଶାଖୀସ୍ଚସସ । ମ ସ୍ବ ସଙ୍ଥ ସମ: ସ୪- 
fafa gS g 2 fq କସ ଆୟ | ଝୁଅ ଆସ୍‌ | 9 5 ସସ ଏସ ଏ e— 


୭୩ ମ୍‌ ¶ କପୀଞୁସମଷମ୍‌ ହକ ସଙସସ୍ବ — 

arog 40: qxrfraqavaaa ead pueT | 
ସଙ୍ଗୀ {ଙ୍‌ ମସନ ଅମ ସସିଙ୍ଙୀଷସ: କୀ 

ଷ୍କ ମୁ ସ୍ଅ ସଫ ପସ ଅଥଙସୟୀaୀ ଅପ: 112 ° 


ସମ ଏଷକୀ ମା ମଞ୍ସପଫୀ ଅନୁ ବୟଷ ଅଗ 

ସ୍ଫ ଝୁ ସରତ ଷ ନତ! ଫେ ତପ | 
ଷିମୀମ୍ୀନପଷୀ ସମ ମାସ ସୁ: ସ୍ଵ କା 

ସୁ ୍ଷ୍ଆ ମୟ ମମ ସମ ପୀ ଆମ: କପ 114 ° 
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ଅସ୍ତ: ଅଖ ଆାଞ୍ାସ୍ଙମ୍‌ 23 


ଖଝଷ ମାଆ ଅଖ: ସଗ ବଞ୍ ହକସଙ୍ଆ୍ଙଫଶ ସର୍ଣାୟଙ ଶ7୧୮୮ଙ । ଖୁ 
ସା ଙୟାଙ ଝଁଧ ଷଷ । ଅସ: ଧି ଅଲ (ସଞସସ ଖଟ୩୨ = ସଞ୍‌ ମା. କସ ଅଷୟମଙ୍ଷଥ | 


La 


famarmiattefgaafte a1 afgfyieee aT ffୟ କ୍ଷୟ ଅମ , ଉସ ମୀ ସା ଅମ | 
ମ୍ପ ଷଙ୍ୀମଷ ଆ କଷଧୁ୍ ଞନଆଷ୍‌ , ଅଞ୍ଖ ଫା ଅସ । ଏଁ ସଂ ଅTafufg:, ଅଷq fafaafrTe- 
କଞ୍ଥ ମମ {ୟମଷଙ ସୟ ଷ ଷମୀସୀର୍ମ ସମ ଅଆ | ଅନ: ଖୋ: ସା ମନagfTeca- 
qasmrergnaefifa aa sifafgeae: TT ଖସ ସପ (ମଷେ a ଟ 
ଷଙ୍ସୀଳୟସଷମଙ୍‌ । ଅଙ୍କ ୯୭ ସଖା ପୟ ସ୍ର Hg 
ସ୍ଥ ଙଷ 1ର୯ଧ ସଫା ଙ୍ଗ ଆସମ ଅସ ଷଞ୍ଖ୍‌ ଷ୍କ ଏଙ୍ଗା ଷଙୀ {ହରଡ ସ 
ଙ୍କାବସର (ସସମ ଖ୍‌ ଅଞ୍୍‌ ଷ୍ଣ କୁଷଆଷୀୟଷନଖନମ୍ସନ ସଙୟସମ ସକ୍ା 
ଷର aes 4afrg Mg ଖମସସ୍ଙ୍‌ ଅନ ଷଧାଁୟ ଷଆସ୍ାଙ-fସ{aମୟସaa 
ଞୁଷୀଷ୍ | +2 


ସା ୍ ସଅାଞ୍‌ସୁଙ୍ଷଷିଗ ଏ ସୀସା ଅଣ ଷ୩: ଷଖାୀ୍ସମୀଖଷସିଷ ସଙ୍ସ୍ଯ୍ର 
ଖତ ଖପ୍‌ | ଷସୀ ଶଷ ସ୍‌ ଷର: ସଫଞଷଷ୍‌ ଏଞଧ୍ଞୟ ଏସ ; କାସ ଫାସ ଆୟ: | 


daa — 


fear cfg art qfeefglାegg: qa ସଙifeonfxG- 
ଷାଙ୍ମ୍ଥମ ଆସଙ୍ସ୍ବାଖାସସ୍ଙ୍୍‌ ୩୨୮୪ 44a ବଷ af ଅଞ୍‌ %ଙଏଷସମ ଷସାୟ 
ଷସଷୀ ଅଷ୍ 7 1ଙ:, ଏ ଷର ଷପୁ ଷ ଷଆ ଞ୍ୀଞଅ୍ମ , ମସ (ମଙ୍କୀସାସଫ ଝାସ ସ 
ଷଷ୍୯୫ ଆ Iai ।“ * 


‘[ ୪ ] 
IgG HITT: ace: axIfNsT, AST | na SHAG 4 ଞଝଅ୧ସଷ୍‌ 
ସଂ ସା୍ଙସ୍ାଙ । ଖସ । ଅଆସଖୀମmଫୀନଏଧ୍ୟ ଏସ ପୀ ଗୀଞ୍ସ୧0୩ ଷସ୍ଷ 


qTeAaTglsIUd aAgTATAAIT] aaa fn4qcoal F qd | ଏବିrffgaT ଏଙ୍ଗା 
uaa Naar hr draugqfiae aTfq aud 0 1 ଗୀ+7Eq ସ୍ରୀ 
ସମ ସୀ ଅଞ୍ଜସ୍ବକ୍କସ , ଅସ ସ୍ବ ସ ଥା {ସ୍ସଗ୍ସଅସୀଆୀକ୍ତକଦ ଏଫ ସଙ୍ଗ 


he I 3 
ସୁଝି ସଂସ୍ଷଙ କୁ ଙାଏଙ୍‌ ଅଞଷ୍ୀ ଞଟଷ୍ଷଷ କ୍ୀଙ୍ଷସ୍ଏୟ୍ୟ ୟଷଷ ଷଅୀ: 
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ସଷସାଧ ତ୍ୀସକସଙାସ । ଅସମ ଷଞ୍ଫ ଗକଗତ ସାମ । ସୁ ଷଅସ୍ୀମା୍- 
ସୀ ଙସଫପ୍ଫ କପ ଏଙ୍ଆ ଗସୀଙ୍କ୍କ ସେ ଖୁସ୍‌ | (କଂସ ଏନା ୩4୫7 qT Nf 
୮୭a A ପପ ୩ ଆ ଆ qଙଫ ୧୪ 3୧ପଷ୪ ଏଆ ୩୮ ସଂ ଅଙ୍ମବସସ | ସଫ ୪ ଷ୍କ 
ସକ୍ଷମ ଷ୍ଟ ଏ ଝqglG{ ଟା ଏଥ {ଙ୍ଗ ୪ ମୁ ଖ୍ଙ ପୀ 
ସ୍ବୀ୍ଶ୍ୀସଗାଞ୍ଙ୍‌ | ହକ ପୁ ଵା ସା ଏଙକାସଷଂ ଏ 4 ଆୟ ପ୍ର ଏଙ୍ଷଫ ଖସ ଅଫ ଶଞଧ ଖ୍‌ । ଆ 
war faa Hera TTT a aA aT, 5g TAG TEa, fg AEA 
ଷଞଙ୍ଗୀସ୍ଙ୍ଏଅ ପମ ଷଙ୍ସଝ୍ସ ଅଖୀ ଙ୍କ ମା ଜା ଖ୍‌ ସଫ 
ଷର: | 


ଷଖଷଥୀସୀମମ୍‌ ¬ ୮୩! ତାସୀଆ] ଅସ କୀଅର୍ଷୀୟଷ ଷଙ୍ଖୀୀଙ୍କ ମର ଅ: 
ଲା ମୟ ସା ଅଞସ୍ୀସକ ଞୁଅଖ ଏଆ । ଧୀ ୩ ଷର $୩ ସମ (Aff | ଖର 
urs aggre HAT ATT frac ag | 4° 


[ ¥ ] 


ଷଫ ଏସ ଆଧା“ ମଙ୍ଗୌଷ୍ୀସ୍ ସା  ଅମୀପାସ । ସମ ସସ ଅତ ସସ 
{ସନ ଖାପ? ପଙ୍କ ଆ ଷ୨ ସତୀପ ସଂଅଞଡ । ଖା ୪ ଷର ଫା 
ଖୀ | 


ଏ ଷ୍ଟ ଗର୍ମ ୮ ଗସ ଷଫଫତ | 
quTral Sf wm qxuffa al Eq faqhar: 11? 
ଝୁ ଝୁ ସସ୍‌ | ନସ (୩ ସା ସସ ଜି ୨୯7 ଫମଞ ଉଡ? fq aଗgfafaqaaty 

ହ୍ୟ ଶଲଷ୍ଟଆ୍ । ଖସ ମ ଙ୍ଖ । ଞଗଂମପଷ ଅଖ ଖାପ: ୭୯ ୩ଫୁ ସୋ ୫୯୮ଖ । ଅସ ଅଜ୍ଞ 
ଷୀ‰ଡଅମ ୭୩:୯୩ ସ୍ୟ “ସା ଧରୀ ସୁଧୀ ସଂ; | ଷଧିଷ ଗଫୀ ସଗ ସଂ ସୁଆ 
ଷଙ୍ଙଥୈସ gf ମ ଫରୀaପ ; | ସମ ¶ ଅଖ ସୀ ଙ୍ସଥ ଆଖ | {ସଗ ତୀ ସବା? 
ଝୁଆନ୍ମ ଗୀ ଅସ ଆସ, ଅଖ ସୁଆ ସମସ ଏଙସୀ ଅଞଞତସଙgU ଖ୨ ମସ 
ଝୁଥକଷଷ ଏଙ୍ଷାଷୀଖ୍‌ ଫାସ ପାସ ମଧ୩ାଙକସାଙ୍ଷଷ କଂ ଖୁସ ୱଏ୍‌ କାକା, 
ସସ୍‌ (୮୩୫% କଳ ? ଖ୍‌ ଆୀଙ୍‌ ଆଖ ସ୍ସ ଆ: | 


ଷ୧@ମ୍aTan — 


ମସସୀ ଅଞି'ଅମ୍ସ ସୀସ୍ୟସଞାୀ୍ଷଷସେ ସମ ସପ, ଆ ପୁ ଖଞ୍ବଝ୍ଷସୀଖପ- 
ଅୁମମମଙ୍ଗ୍ମଙ ମଧଆେତ । ଓ ଅସୀ ଖୀ? ଆମ୍ଚିସ ସା ସ୍ବାଞାସ୍ସମୀସସ୍ଅସ୍ {ସ, 
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ଆଧ୍ୟ ସୁ ୩୮୦୭୨୮ ଆ ୩ ସଙୟ୍େଆ ମସ: । ଖୀ ୭ କସ ଆ ସଂସ୍ଙୁଷଷସ ସଂ 
ମଦ୍ୟ । 


ଅସ ଖୀସଙ୍ାଷସଙଙସୀଷ୍ ଞଆୋଷସୀଙସୂ {ମସ୍ଟଣ ଝୁଷକଏଙ୍ଆୁଆୋ୍୍ 
ଅଙା୍ତ । ସହ । ମକ ଷା ଅଡୁସମଷସା।ଡମ କଆ(ଧ ଏଆ ସଫ ଧ୩ଖ୍‌ ଅଞ୍ପସୀ- 
ଘଆୀଖକସସ୍‌ । ଆଖ ଓଡ କ୍ଷଙୁଳ୍ସ କଫ ଅଞ୍ମ ୬୧ ଙ୩ ଷ: କଏ ସଙ: ସୁଆଙ୍ଗ 


ଖାସ ଷଷ୍ଟେତୀାଆସମ ୩ ପକ୍ଷ ଙାଏ: ସମ ଷର ୩୩୮୪୩୦୩୩ ସଂ ସୀ 
faa । 4“ 


[ % ] 
୭୪୮ ୟ୭ HINT — 
ସିଙ୍ଗୀଂଫଫ ୧୯ ଅଞ୍ମ ଗା କ୍ସ ଞଵ୍ଅଷୀୋସ ଝାସ । ଏବ୍‌ଷୀ୍ଷଙ୍୍ୟଙ 
କା ୩୩ ୩୩୨୧୦୮୦୩ ସଅଏଙ୍ଗଗ୍ଖ୍‌ । ଷଫସ୍ଥୀଷୀନଙଷ ସ୩୪ଷ୩ଏଶସଙ୍ଷଏ ସୀଙ୍ଷଷୀ୍‌ 
ସତୀ ଙ୍ଗୀଙଅର୍‌ ଝୁ ସୁମୀସ: ସସ 5୩1% ଷଖ୍‌ ଖଷନର୍ସ ସ ଷଣ | 


ଖ୩୩୭୩ଫି । ମମଧକ୍କ କଷାୟ ଗସ ଥୋଖାିସ ଅଷୀସୁଷୀସି ସୀଷ: । ଅଷ୍ୀ 
ଷର ୍ଞଫ: । ଅଫ ଅଆ ସା ସ୍ଥ ଷଫକସସାଖ୍‌ ଏର ଅଖା ଷର । ାଆୀସ୍ୁୀସ 
ଅଧର ଏଙୁଷ @ ସୀ ? ଅଙ୍କ ଞଙନସ୍ଷ, ପଙ୍କ ଖାସ ଆୋଧାଡସ ଷଷୀଷି ୯୩ 
ଖସ୍‌ ପଷଂସା୍‌ faa: | af g ୩G qT aTcaTfaae: | qNlagara ay yeaa 
ଷଷ୍ଠ ୩: । ପଥ ସା ଷ୍‌ ୩ୀଖମfମ୍ଞସାସନମସ୍ଷ ଷୀଏସଷ0୩ ଷଞୁସହଆ ଖା 
ସୃ ୟ୩୭୪ ଖୀ ac୍ଆସ୍‌ । 42 

[ ° ] 

ସୟ ଅପର ଆ; — 

ସ୍ସ; ସସ ଆତ ସ୍ଥ କୀ ଏଏଷ୍ସ | ସାଥି ଷଗଷ୍ମ ସ୍ମଷଙଷ ପାଦ ୍ବସଙ୍ଷମା ସ୍‌ । 
ଅଖ; ସାା୍ଧଫ୍ଙଜମ୍ବସ୍କଙ ସୀ ସମ ମମ ମସ, ଏସମମସୟ-ପ।ଆ+ରଷ୍‌ ! ସାଧ୍ୟ ସମାସ, ପୀ 
ଶଷ କସିଆଆୀଖ୍‌ । ଖସ: ସିକଙ୍ଏଙ୍‌ମଖ ସୀ ଶଜଷଆୀ ସା ସାଫ a K 
af 4414 ସ ଖସ୍ବୀୀଷିଗ ସୀ କୀ ଥାକ ସସ ଅଷସଂସ୍ସମ ସ୍ୀସୀଧସ୍ବଷୀ ଖସ 
ସଖୀ । 


ଷଖିଙ ଷଷୀସାମମୁ- ଅଖ ସାଫ ସ୍ସ ସଙ୍ଆୀଧାସନଆଷ୍ଥିଗ ସା ଆୀଧ ଷଷ୍ଟ 
ଖଙ୍ଷୀଫ ସମୀଫସା " ଶ୍ଞ୍ g ସମ 1୩a ଷର qalqfeaa fafa ସଁ ପର ପୀ ସମସ | ସମ ସଂ 
ଷ୍କ ହଟି {ମନ ଗୀଧଞ୍‌ | ଆଷବ୍୩ଧୁସୀ ଛସମ୍ସଏ% ସୁସଛସ୍କ୍ନକ୍ଷ ୩ ସଷଙ୍ଆୀସ ।* ° 
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[ = ] 
aafNcaT ସୁ ଷଙସ୍ବଙସ ଖତ । ଷସ୍ବଙଷ୍କ ଜଡ଼ ସମସ, 
frfaarma:'d a1 sama fag gepaAHATNeAT: TH I ANN HHT ଆ. | 
ଷଆ ଷଷ୍ଟ [ଏ {ସୟୟସଏସ୩ଙଙଗ ଅ୮ଏଗଙଷମସଷ ନଖ 
fag frau dସୀfag ଏଦସବଠୀ୍‌ 1 ? 
[ & ] 
ସ୍ମ: କ୍ଷୟ 
ମାସସର ୩4 % ସ୍‌ ଖଞ୍ୟଷୀସି ଷ୍‌ ଓଡ {ମନସା । ଖୀ 
ATG ffgqca ଆ ଷଞୁଷମ ଞଷୟଞ୍ୀତଏ୍ନୟକନସଗାଙଖଆ ଏମ୍ସ ଗୟ 
ଷୀସେଳୀଧ୍ଗ୍ମ ଆ s9faqqGuA a1 ଆaTପ4ସୀଖ୍‌ ଶସ୍ୟ ଅଷ 
fa । ଖାପ କିରେ ଫ ଷମ ଏଁ ୱଏଏଙ୍କ ସଜ ୩ fସଦଷ୍ୀସ ଅକ ଆଖ୍‌ 
ଝୁଷ ଶମ । (ସମଫାତାକୀ ଙ୍କ ଷ୍‌ ୪ ମମୟକସଙ୍କସସୁସୀ ସସ । ପସ an qaafaaf । 
ଆଖ୍‌ (୍ମିସୀଷୀସଙ୍ୟ ଷ୍‌ ଖାଷ୍ଏ (ଧମ ସସ ଷ୍‌ । ୭୩: ଖାଙମସୀ୍ଙ୍ସ ଅଞ୍‌ ଷୀ ମ 
ଖୀ ଅଖ । ସା fannaaald ସକ ସସ ae fades କଂ ଆଖ୍‌ | ଷ୍‌ 
ସ ଖୁ: ଅରଖ ଅକ ଏଷ | * “ ଙ୍ସାସ୍ ag afaggefr aaaif afaqrfgarf | 


a qa fafa? ଏଙ୍ଗୀମୀ fଞିଷେୟ୍‌ଙ ଧ୍ୟ ମା ଜସ୍ବଠ, 
vrgafigefaforiorcranguat fanaT: yregThyaTTaTaaa nad | aTata- 
anal Aran eawfoag aaa sha 11° 


HEIaglqIeaqrT; ara gcoT fag ହ୩ଞୁୟଏa gTGadgrqtTa EC ମୁଷର୍ମ ସର 
ଏସ ଞfସ୍ୟଙ୍‌— 
ig g— 
qe fnanT qa qIATInM an | 
ସସଂଷୀଷୟଙ ଷ' ସ୍ଞସ୍ମଙ ସମୁ ଷଷ ଷ୍‌ 11 [-ଓ-ଧ 4] 


gla Aqgcuaaafafiay qr ସମୁ ହସ ଷଙ୍ଗୁ ଝିମ୍‌ ପୁ ଏସୁସଶ ଅଖି, ଷ ପୁ ଅଞଅସୁସଙ୍କ ସି 

YEA | oeeecesorrrs 'ଅଷୀ ସ୍ବ ମସ୍ର୍ତମତ” ଝୁଅ ଅଷ୍ୀଙ୍ ସ ଅ ଷଖଙ୍ଅୀଏମୁ୩” ° ° ଝୁ | ଘଶଷସ' 
2 ବୃ . 

g 4g qT । 
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THE CONCEPT OF INDESCRIBABILITY 


Indescribability or anirvacaniyata is a fundamental concept in Advaita. It is 
said to be the nature of the world or any thing different from cit, which is also a 
synonym of falsity ( mithyatva ). Discussing five definitions of falsity, given by the 
previous teachers of Advaita, St® Madhus:z/dana Sarasvati refers to the writer of pahca- 
padika for the first definition, according to which the word ‘false’ means indescribable. 
The concept of indescribability which is unique and irresistible as expounded by Advaita 
seems plausible, which paradoxically, is logical and beyond logical reasoning at the same 
time. It is logical as it is the outcome of logical reasoning regarding the ultimate nature 
of the world; it is also a-logical in so far as it eludes the fixed norms and standards of 
conventional reasoning. It is interesting to note that avidyd, which is itself indescri- 
bable and the cause of the world, which is also indescribable, is described as anttagoni- 
stic to all reasoning (sarvanyayavirodhini)?. It seems absurd, from the common man’s 
point of view, to say that the well-defined things of the world like pot, cloth etc., which 
are directly perceived by our senses are false or indescribable. It also appears contra- 
dictory to describe the world as indescribable, as it ceases to be indescribable when it is 
described .as indescribable. The most formidable objection to this doctrine of indescri- 
bability is to question the possibility of such a category in the actual world of experi- 
ence. This paper seeks to examine the various possibilities and validity of sucha 
concept with special reference to Advaita. 


In the early days of comparative philosophy, when many scholars read into 
Advaita Vedanta similarities with some western philosophical systems, this indescribabi- 
lity was viewed in a psychological-metaphysical manner. It was thought that indescri- 
bability was due to the inherent incapability of human mind, which only perceives 
through its categories, to comprehend the things as they are.” Recently, there have 
been efforts to interpret indescribability from a purely logical or linguistic point of 
view. It is said that like truth and untruth, indescribability can only belong to judge- 
ments but not to the things of the world. According to this interpretation jndescriba- 
bility, which is due to bringing together into a relation the two incompatibles Viz-the 
subject and the predicate, is the characteristic of logical judgements.* Both these 
contentions prove unsatisfactory when they are evaluated in the light of Advaita. Jt is 
to be borne in mind that according to Advaita indescribability is the very nature of the 
world, but it is due to neither the fault in the means of knowledge nor the fault which 
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causes mispredication in a Judgement. Sriharsa clearly states that this indescribabi- 
lity or Gnirvacon? yata is not due to the fault of the speaker ( vaktrdosa ) but it is the 
very nature -of the knowable ( meyasvabharanu-gamint ).° Vacaspati in his Bhamati 
makes this position clear by saying that the water which is superimposed on the rays 
( mirage ) is to be taken as indescribable, as it cannot be either real or unreal.° Thus, 
indescribability can neither mean agnosticism nor a linguistic error. 


Now we may examine the possibilities of the this concept. It cannot be said 
that it is contradictory to describe some thing as indescribable. The fact is that here 
indescribable is not accepted as such ijn its ordinary meaning. It only means which 


cannot be described either as real or as unreal. In other words it means the absolute 
absence of both reality and unreality ( Sertvatyantabhévatve sati asattvatyantabhavarii- 
pam )." The dualists oppose this definition, as, according to them, the absence of any 
one of the pair reality and unreality necessarily implies the other. Indescribability, in 
view of the non-Advaitic systems, can only mean inability to describe. But there can 
be no fact in the world of experience which has the characteristic indescribability. 


Though this isnot possible within the framework of the non-Advaitic 
thoughts, the Advaitins reiterate, this is very much possible in the factual world, when 
viewed from the Advaitic stand point. To refute the charge of the dualists that absolute 
absence of both reality and unreality cannot be possible in one locus Madhus/dana 
formulates three possible relations between reality and unreality. Firstly, reality 
and unreality can be conceived in such a way that the absence of one implies the other 
or as mutual exclusives: secondly, each of them may be conceived as the Vyapaka of 
the absence of the other; thirdly, each of them may be cunceived as the vyapya of the 
absence of the other. The third alternative viz each of them is the vrdapya of the 
absence of the other is accepted by the Advaitins. In view of this, the absolute absence 
(atyantébhava) of both reality and unreality can be possible in one locus, as the absunce 
of cowness and horseness can be possible in the camel. ® | 


To understand the concept of indescribability we should keep in mind the 
definitions of reality and unreality, as given by the Advair.ns. According to Advaita, 
reality ( sattva ) means unsublatability in three time ( trikalabad/iyatva ) and unreality 
means incapability to appear as real in a perceived locus ( pritipannopadhi ). The only 
Real is the Brafiman, as it defies all changes. Absolute non-entities like the son of a 
barren lady cannot appear as real in any perceived locus. The false objects are accepted 
as capable of appearing as real, but not the unreal, as, unlike the unreal, they have got 
superimpositional identity with the real ( the Brahman ), on which they are superim- 
posed. The shell-silver or the serpent that appears in the rope cannot be real as it 1s 
sublated afterwards. It cannot be unreal as it appears as real. It cannot be both real 
and unreal as it is contradictory. So, the shell-silver can only be said to be different 
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from both real and unreal. It is to be noted that reality and unreality, being conceived 
in Advaita as the vyapya of each other’s absence, cannot co-exist in one locus, but their 
absence can very well be ascertained in one logus. As absence of both reality and 
unxeality is indescribability or falsity the shell-silver is said to be indescribable or false. 
Indescribable includes both the apparent ( pratibhasika ) like pot etc. and the vyavaha- 
rika or empirical.’ The apparent object is sublated by the right knowledge of the 
substratum viz- shell etc., The empirical is sublated by the right knowledge of the 


Brahman, as it is the substratum ( adhis:hana ) of it. So, citsukha defines indescribility 
as sublatability by knowledge. ° 


It is to be noted that indescribability is the necessary outcome of the way in 
which reality and unreality are defined in Advaite Vedanta. But it is not only a pro- 
blem of language, as the Advaita logic is attested by che facts of experience. The non- 
Advaitins define reality and unreality in such a way that there can be no third alter- 
native as indescribability. We must admit that the controversy is due to partly a 
linguistic difference, but the root of the difference lies in much depth, in their concep- 
tion of reality, unreality and the value of life. For example, the Madhvas define reality 
as the non-counterpositiveness ( epratiyogita ) of the absence in all places and the three 
times. Both the superimposed and the tuccha or unreal are said to be the counterposi. 
tive of such absence.3> It is to be noted that according to the Madhvas the so-called 
false is also unreal ( asa? ) as both the superimposed and the tuccha are put into one 
category in their philosophy. The Madhvas, being the champions of difference and 
realism believe in the reality of the things of the world. Nothing in the world js unreal 
as it is not the counterpositive of the absence in all places and all times. Only the 
superimposed like shell-silver and the tuccha like hare’s horn can be the counterposi- 
tive of such absence, so they are said to be unreal. What is interesting to note that the 
Maddhvas are satisfied with the reality of the things of the world, which they do not 
question at all. They do not have any conception nor do they have any necessity of a 
higher grade of reality. The dualists also illogically put both false and unreal in one 
category. Though both of them are the counterpositive of the aforesaid absence, the 
difference between them is the capability of appearing in identity with the Real 
( Scrt@datmyae ) and non-eppearing as such, which the dualists overlook unfortunately. 
Other definitions of real as capable of fruitful activity ( arthakriyasamaertho ) «nd 
related to the universal reality ( satt@jatisambaddhu ) are fraught with fallacies. The 
functional definition falls short of truth as the erroneous object can some times produce 
fruitful activity also. The definition of the MNaiydyikus as related to the universal 
reality is also untenable. The Nda.yayikas cannot justify why the two cognitions ‘The 
substance is real, and ‘The universal is real’ are expressed alike with no distinction of 
relation even though the universal reality is related with them directly and indirectly 
( paramparaya ) respectively. The cognitive judgements do not vary even though the 
Samsargata is said to be different, which falsifies the position of Nyaya. iP 
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From the above discussion it is clear that the concept of indescribability, as 
expounded by the Advaitins, is logical as well as supported by the word of facts. With 
the illustration of the apparent like shell-silver which ‘cannot be anything but indescri- 
bable, the Advaitins prove the indescribability of the empirical world. The reason, 
adduced for the falsity of the world, is that it is seen ( capable of being seen or dr sya ) 
like the shell-silver. The arguments, supporting this inference of falsity are the absur- 
dity of the opponents’ view, upholding the reality of the world, the causal - argument 
that renders the effect inexplicable apart from the cause and the epistemological 
argument that shows the unintelligibility of the relation between drk and drsya. The 
basic aim is to show that the world of experience can be nothing more than indescrib- 
able, which needs a separate paper to be dealt with. 


However, it is only from the logical point of view that the world is said to be 
indescribable. Vidydarauya says that maya is unreal, indescribable and real from the 
standpoints of the person, proficient in the Sruti, the logician and the ordinary man 
respectively.®® Sriharsa says that indescribability of the world is asserted in the way 
of the others.”* Thus, indescribability is only a functional concept, which aims at 
making others understand the truth of Advaita, the Braliman, which is the only 


Reality. 
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THE NYAYA ACCOUNT OF NIRVIKALPAKA 


Nydaya philosophy interprctes jana in a comprehensive sense. The terms : 
buddhi and jfidna are used synonymously by Gotama.” The same rendering has also 
heen accepted by Sridhara in his Nyayakandali.” It comes to suggest that any sort of 
cognitive state is included within the scope of jiiana and jiidna does not necessarily 
refer to true judging of the state-of-affair. The definition that jii@ana is the revelation 
of object® implies that it only stands for a conscious apprehension of the situation 
irrespective of the point whether the act of of judging is true or false. Jana has been 
classified either as presentative ( anubheva ) or as representative < smyrti ) in so far as 
it is either original or reproduction of the previous judgement.* Anubhava as well as 
smrti are either correct or incorrect. In the former case they are yarhdrtha (in accor- 
dance with the nature of object ) and in the latter case they are ayathartha. It may be 
noted here that sms! has been classified into rathartha and eyatharthoe, yet in general 
it is taken as aprama ( invalid ) because it is only representational and not presenta- 
tional judgement. There are some cases of presentational judgements which are not 
true ( ayatharthanubhava ) and those include false judgements ( viparyaya ), dubitable 
judgement ( saisaya ) and hypothetical judgement ( tarka ).* Jidna which does not 
correctly reveal the object:is not necessarily false. That is why under the category of 
aepramda, both tarka and samsaya are included besides viparyaya. 


All this shows that jii@na, in the Nydaya context, has not ‘been used in its 
usual sense of conveying truth alone. It is wide enough to include all cases of judge- 
ments namely judging something as what it is ( perharrh: ), judging it as what it is not 
(bhrama) and also cases of judging the given as indefinite or provisional. While elucida- 
ting the characteristics of jnauiae, the linguistic or conceptual element has been properly 
emphasised in Nydya epistemological tradition. Annasibhaffa emphasises, in this 
connection, on vyavahara® and Govardhana, in his Nraya-Bodhini, interpretes vyara- 
hara as Sabda prayoga. That clearly suggests that within Nydya framework at least no 
Jana is possible unless there is conceptualisation or use of language. That one actually 
speaks out the language is, however. not emphasised here. Only for the formation of 
Jana, the epistemic requirement is insisted from logical point of view that there is the 
involvement of conceptual element. In other words jana, either it js presentational 
or representational, either correct or not-correct, is bound to be linguistic. This 
implies that j/i@na is necessarily judgemental. 
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Now, if this is in general the account of ‘jnana in Nydya epistemology 
(Jiana-mimasda, the next question crops up in this regard is to relate it with 
nirvikalpaka. Discussions have been raised already as to whether nirvikalpaka as 
distinguished from savikalpeka, is knowledge or not. And, in this connection, it has 
been remarked that even if nirvikalpaka is not an instance of knowledge, it is definitely 


an instance of jnana.’ This view is based on the ground that jna@na, being used in 
wider sense than knowledge, includes nirvikalpaka as well. 


Before advancing any comment on this view, it seems proper to refer to the 
remarks made by Gotama. To him, perception is the non-erroneous judgement which 
is produced by the intercourse of the sensce-organs with the object which is not 
associated with name and which is well-defined.° Here it can be marked that even 
though according to Gotama the object of pratyaksa jn itself is regarded to be not 
associated with any name, the knowledge { pratyaksa-jnana ) is clearly said to be well- 
defied ( vyavasayatmakam )}. This reveals that perceptual knowledge ‘1s categorised 
( savikalpaka ). Of course, being a logician, Gotama cannot avoid the possibility ofa 
logically prior state which is presupposed in every instance of judgement. In order: that 
one has a presentative judgement, one has to apply concepts upon the pure that, the 
given datum, which is inexpressible ( avyapadesyam ). And that inexpressible given 
is the very basis of all judgements either correct or incorrect. But that which is 
inexpressible and is to be invested with concepts can, by no stretch of conceivability, 
be a piece of j dna, what to say of being prama. To put differently, avyapadesyam, 
the pure given becomes the object of knowledge only.when it is well-defined or concep- 
tualised. This implies that pratyveksa jiana or any jnana for that matter is necessarily 
judgemental; for that involves categorisation. If this is accepted then how can the so 


called nirvikalpaka pratvakse which is devoid of predication and ‘conceptualisation can 
be regarded as jnana ? 


It is, however, the case that in certain circle nirvikalpaka is designated as 
pratyoksa. But it should be noted that the status of non-conceptualised pratyaksa is 
not clearly accepted as an independent form of jiidna in the Nyaya epistemological 
tradition. Gotama, Vdatsayana and even Uddyotakara do not refer to nirvikalpaka 
jriane. Jt is Vacaspati who; perhaps tor the first time, refers to the distinction between 
nirvikelpaka and savikalpeka in his Tdatparvatika by way of interpreting the words : 
arvyapadesvam and vyarasaydatmakam contained in Nydya-Sittra. But, even there, 
nirvikalpaka has not been taken as an independent form of jiiana, rather ijt is only 
logically assumed as prior to suvikalpaka.. Nirvikalpaka is only the ground of the 
sSavikal/paka knowledge of a thing. 


It is because of this, the later celebrated Nydaya philosopher, Visvandtha 
Panica@nana has clearly asserted that non-conceptualised state is not a matter of percep- 


tion.’ While analysing the nature of jii@na or concestualised judgement, the Nydaya 
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philosopher draws attention to two distinct logical points, namely, referent ( artha ) 
and description ( prakar ). The artha is the given datum. Unless the datum is 
presented, the concepts by themselves cannot formulate a judgement. Here the datum 
need not be construed as a perceptual datum: It has been only taken as a logical datum. 
The referent is never missed in any piece of jnana. That is the reason why Uddyota- 
kara remarks that the referent all the while remains what it actually is. There is the 
standing assumption that all judgements, whether true or not, are referential.*® But 
mere referent without the application of prakdra canot yield jiiana. As it has already 
been made clear that jana in order to be jii@ana must be conceptualised. In that sense 
there must be the application of vika/pa or category. 


It seems therefore evident that nirvikalpaka does not mean another piece of 
j/ana either in the sense of non-conceptualised bare awareness or a piece of unverba- 
lised'cognition. It only points at the referent of the judgement ( the pure thar ). The 
‘that’ only when it is related with ‘what’ gives rise to the formulation of a judgement 
or jiiana. Referent js only logically prior to description. And in that way nirvika/paka 
need not be viewed as psychologically a prior state. The referent, devoid of all attribu- 
tions, is not within the discourse but is rather the formal assumption for all discourse. 
In other words nirvika/paka, in Nydya epistemology, serves nothing more than being a 
logical postulate. It is not j/iava, but the very presupposition, the ground upon which 
the conception of jiiana is formulated. This conclusion need not suggest that so far as 
Nydya framework jis concerned there is no distinction between jana and knowledge. 
In fact it has been indicated before that knowledge while refers to true judgement, 
jana is wider in scope. But jana, as far as Nydya is concerned, is shown to have been 
clearly implying judgement and in that sense it is bound to be conceptual. As such it 
can never be nirvikalpaka. - 


NOTES 


Buddhirtipalabdhirjninamityanarthantaram—Nyaya-Sitra, 1.1.15. 


mn HH 


buddhirtpalabdhirjianam pratyaya iti paryayah—Nydayakandal, 
3. arthaprakaso buddhil—Tarka-kaumudi of Laugaks? Bh: skara. 
4 


. Samskdramatrajanyam jiifnam smrtih, tadbhinnam jridandanubhavah—Tarka-samgraho 
of Annamnibhatftfa. 


5. ayathéarthanubhavastrividhah samhsayaviparyaya tarkabhedt—Tarka-samgraha. 


6. sarvavyavahtraheturguno buddhijnianam—T arka-samgraha. 
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7. G. C. Navar: “Can there be any indeterminate perception ?”’, Darshana Interna- 
tional, No. 2, Vol. X, April 1970. Subsequently also published in his book : Essays 
in Analytical Philosophy. It maybe pointed out here that Nayak’s view is about 


the Indian epistemological approach in general and in which Nydya of course 
finds a place. 


8. indriyiirthasannikarsotpannam jritdinam avyapadesyam avyabhicari vyavasdy itmakam 
—Nydya-Sttra, 1.1.4. 


9, nirvikalpakam na pratyaksam...vaisistydanavag ihi jN@nasya pratyaksam—Siddhanta 
Muhktivali. See also Tattva-cintdmani of Gangesa: “nirvikal pakarica 
pramapramdabahirbhiitameva, vyavahartndmagatv t—‘Pratyaksa ‘khanda (Non- 
conceptualised, being beyond validity and invalidity, is rather practically 
or epistemologically useless). 


10. For elaboration of this issue see my book: The Theories of Error in Indian 
Philosophy, Ajanta Publications, Delhi, 1978, pp. 59-63. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND AESTHETICS 


A view of life and a world view, a Darsana includes in it an explanation of 
creation and appreciation of art. In our country the word for art is ke/a which like 
the word Advya meant seeing and showing, visualisation of Beauty and its expression in 
different forms. Kalas are sixty four or more inclusive of both the fine arts and 
useful arts. According to Vatsydyana they formed necessary equipment of a Négarika. 
‘The earliest philosophers of India, the Vedic scers were poets and their art was 
compared to carpentry by them. They described the making of earth and heaven too as 
a kind of carving. Bharata was the first of our art critics and he conceived Natya as 
a full art where poetry, music, dance and architecture found their place. It was also 
said to have universal appeal utilising all the Vidyas, Silpas, and Kalas. Ndtya and 
Kavya with their wide scope formed the main centre for art theories. Bharata defined 
Natya as—avasthanukrtih, an imitation, representation of human activity comprising 
abhinaya of the four types. Jt produced the aesthetic effect called Rasa through the 
depiction of characters and their emotive moods which process is enunciated in the 
famous formula—vibhavanubhavavvabhicarisamyogadrasanispattii, When mere Vastu 
or Alamkara, a fact or an idea is treated by an artist and made an artifact through 
sufgestivity, it became an object of beauty. These ideas have been cardinal principles 
of art theories in India throughout. We shall now notice how certain patent philoso- 
phies of India approached this problems. Mimdamsa, Nyaya, Samkhya, Vedanta and 
Agama views of life explained art experience in their own ways. Abhinavagupta of 
Kashmir of 9th-10th centuries of Christian era was the foremost among them whose 
theories of art creation and art appreciation have stood the test of time to date. The 
conclusions reached by him are considered to be valid even to-day and they are conside- 
red to be even relatively novel to Western thought (GnxoLt}). We now notice here how 
a few of these philosophies are applied to the criticism of art. 


According to the -Samkhras, Purusa through the mediation of buddhi tries to 
realise the two ideals of life-biioga, worldly enjoyment or apavarga 1. e., kaivalya, 
spiritual aloofness through right knowledge. Everything that is outside in the world or 
the psychic in the mind are possessed of the three guras-sattya, rajas and tamas, one of 
them predominating. They lead to sukha, duhkha and moha respectively. The buddhi 
associated with every Purusa has rasands, the acquired Karmic impulses. They modify 
its original Sdttvic character and make it more rdjasic or tiimasic. We feel pleasure or 
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pain due to interaction of buddhi with external world, the Purusa remaining as an 
onlooker. Since buddhi intrinsically sattvic is tarnished by vasandas it has varied 
experiences. The mistaken identification of purusa with buddhi is the sole cause of his 
trouble. Ordinary man can not get detached and transcend buddhi and attain kaivalya. 
But while appreciating art he can temporarily get a release from the natural world. As 
pleasure without a trace of sorrow is not attainable in the real world he resorts to art for 
such a pleasure. In responding to art one attains equanimity and thereby temporary 
pleasure. Bhatffandyaka’s theory of Rasa represents the Samkhya approach. In art 
impersonalised forms are presented which are not related to the individual perceiver or 
any other. When the conventional meanings are presented by language, a process of 
impersonalisation sets in ( bhdavana ) whereby the Vibhavas, Anubhavas etc., become 
generalised, { Sadharanikrta ). ‘They gain a power of equal appeal to all getting disso- 
ciated with particular situations. These generalised ideas enable us to derive pure 
pleasure, bhoga—from the ideal creations of art: Thus artistic pleasure is more akin to 
wordly pleasures. The nature of this pure pleasure is a contemplative—or Sanivit and 
a composed state—Visranti, It is thus characterised by Sattvodreka—an intensified 
Sattvaguna. Being a condition of pure pleasure it is unlike both ‘the wordly and spiri- 


tual conditions—as the one is not always pleasurable and the other trancends pleasure 
and pain. 


In Veddnta philosophy Brahman is described as Ananda, Bliss. Bliss js 
revealed in our realisation of inner harmony, unification and synthesis of this universe. 
“Normally we are absorbed in narrow distinction of self and their false identification 
(adhydsa). One who attains perfect knowledge of the Atman, the Real Self is Jipan- 
muktu. He realises the unity and enjoys Ananda. On the empirical plane it is not 
possible to get that Bliss. But occassionally in transition to one state to another we 
have a glimpse into that unity characterised by Bliss, e, g. susupti! or Artistic pleasure. 
A symmetry or a harmony of a beautiful object gives rise to such an enjoyment of Bliss. 
But according to Vedanta, true beauty lies within the self. All consiousness and bliss 
belongs to the self—which is of the nature of Set, Cit, Ananda. The outward beautiful 
form of the object is only a symbol, since we experience Ananda at their sight. True 
beauty is thus revealed to the inner eyes. Our life comprises desire and activity arising 
out of ignorance—avidyd — kama — karma. A seeker of truth strives for the total 
annihilation of avidyda and attains enlightenment. But a Sahrdaya gets induced into 
him an attitude of detachment by means of ideal situations created by art. As product 
of imagination they do not cause desires in him. Other factors in art help in concen- 
tration and make him contemplate on it. They secure for hima kind of unification. 
While in Moksa one realises absolute unity with Truth, in art he realises temporary 
unity with artistic truth. He has thus a foretaste of Moksa, as it were. 


So art experi- 
ence is called Brahmanandasabrehmacari. 


The experience is conditioned—Sopadhika 
only. It forms a kind of intermediary sddhana, But the bhdavand or the mood of. 


aesthetic contemplation evoked by suggestion is not a real function of the pure 
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inner self. It is a defect-dosa as a result of which we have the imagined replicas of 
characters, a kind of an illusion — an anirvacaniya. The aesthetic experience as all 
empirical experience of pleasure is Sdksibhasya, of the inner self, the spirit mistaking 


4 


himself for the mind. 


Abhinavagupta was a teacher of Kashmir Saivism. The philosophy was a non- 
Vedic school based on’ Saiva Agamas known as Trika. The school accepts thirty six 
categories, Tattvis. The twenty five categories of Simkhya and eleven more that are 
specific to Trika system. Siva is ‘I’ the Universal Self with Cit or ‘Being’ as predomi- 
nant. Sakti is ‘I am’ consciousness with Ananda. The third one is Saddsiva where 
will predominates and it is the Brahman of the Vedédnta, Pardvak of Grammar. 
Zsvaratattva is the predominant power of action. The individual self traverses the 
stages of consciousness in the reverse order and becomes one with Siva Tattva. Then 
we have Maya and Kala and Vidya, Raga, Kala and Niyati as effects of Kala, In Trika 
philosophy creation is manifestation without of what is within the Universal Self 
through the four successive stages of universal consciousness of Ananda, Iccha, Jana 
and Kriya. Moksa is the realisation of the self as supreme consciousness—Pardasamvit 
which is like the post transcendental consciousness of the Yogins. It is attained finally 
by. Aniiparya or Anandopaya or Pratyabhijnd a kind of recognition where there is loss 
of distinct individual self—consciousness. It is Anuttard state of highest reality. It is 
a kind of Kramasamavesa—gradual immersion opposite of Abhasa manifestation of 
consciousness. This pard or pirya saitvit, supreme and complete consciousness is 
called Camatkdarasdara. It is very much like the Suddha Brahman of the Vedantins. 
It is Nirakrti—formless and Visyvottirna—transcendental and also Sarvakrti of manifold 
forms—and Visvamaya-—i. e. of the nature of Prakasa and Vimarsa characterised by 


Jjiiana and krira. This corresponds to the Turiya and Turiydatita states of individual 
consciousness. 


In objective perception a mental image arises on account of contact of the 
sense with object. This ‘mental image is conceived to be identical with the external 
object according to perceptual judgement (d rs$yavikal paikikarananyaya). e 


Abhinava analysed the phenomena of art creation and art appreciation at the 
background of his philosophy. He centred his analysis around Ndatiyu and Kavya. The 
experiences of the characters, the poet and the critic are considered to be all alike. 
Especially the creative moment and the moment of aesthetic delight are-more akin. 
A poet is a $1, a seer skilled in delineation, varrandanipua—a seer and a sayer at once. 
Rasa or aesthetic experience first belongs to the poet. It is his generalised conscious- 
ness: kavigatasddharanibhutasamvinmiulasca kavyapurassaro natavyaparah-saiva ca 
samvit paramarthato rasah. ABbh. I, P. 295. 


In the fullness of this experience the poet (vomits) gives out 
Rasa in poetry or Rasa overflows into poetry (art). yarvat piirno na caitena, tdvannaiva 
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vamatyamum. Thus artistic creation is the direct, unconventional expression of a feeling 
generalised. by an inner force within the Artist, called pratibha. It is devoid of 
limitations of time and space and personal interests. This state of. 
consciousness that assumes the form of the poem (artifact) is transferred finally to 


Sahrdaya, who is having the capacity to identify himself with the feelings of the poet 
(sahrdayatvam ca kavihrdayatddatmydapatti yogyatda). 


Thus Sahrdaya recreates the aesthetic experience. This is termed as Rasa 


Camatkdara. It is a kind of direct perception (Pratyaksakalpa), and it is non-discussive 
in character (Nirvikal pa). 


Pratibha is a kind of prajfi@—consciousness responsible for newer creations and 
manifestations. Pratibha apitrvavastunirmanaksama prajn@a. It is an activity of the 
Self. While the poet is absorbed in the labour and search for that precise poetical 
creation, it comes as a direct flash, unexpectedly. It is likened to the third eye of 
Siva. And Camathkirarasa when experienced by Sahrdaya is also an activity. It is 
immersion in tasting or enjoyment of something that is aesthetic or mystic. Lack of 
this is inertness. Sahrdayatd is a state of immersion in camatkira (adhikacamatkértvesa 
eva sahrdayata). It is a kind of manalikarna or sphuratta or spanda. Camatkdrita is 
bluhjanariipata svatmavisrantilaksana sarvatrecchi ...abhildsdmala yatra bhavantaram 
samdanytkdramapi vasandvasesamdtramdaste i, e., akarmakam abhildsamatram...... The 
state of consciousness resting there with the vdsan ’s being potential without reference 
to their objects. 


The function of art by which this aesthetic pleasure js effected by art is 
called suggestion vyahjana or abhivyakti. He followed Anandavardhana inthis, and 
therefore, he interprets the Rasasiitra to mean that Rasa is suggested or revealed by a 
combination of vibhdvas etc., neither for mere expression.of them nor a mention of the 
name of Rasa can arouse such a consciousness. Rasa realisation is thus a consequence 
of contemplation of dramatic or poetic presentation carvand or bhiavand, 


We may now notice a few of the modern view points of the West—One 
American and one Europeon view points. George SaNTAYANA was an American philoso- 
pher, critic of recent times: He was a naturalist philosopher and a gifted man of 
letters. For him philosophy terminates in poetic insight and poetry of practised and 
passionate imagination on the order of all things in philosophy. To SaxTAYAXA 
morality consists in a candid acceptance of the conditions of existence as action and the 
circumstances of life reveal. He advocated a kind of contemplative detachment. Man 
by means of his reflective spirit and a life of understanding recognises certain excell- 
ences. He estimates the human enterprises in terms of the extent to which they are 
realisations of the natural goods suggested by his imagination, itself a product of nature. 
He observes the phases of human progress in society, art, religion and science to life—a 
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rational life. Rational life is a life lived as a harmonious realisation of ideals, that are 
themselves reflective modifications of the impulses of an animal born into this world. 
He insists on being sensitive to all the goods which life in its various manifestations has, 
goods which life in its various manifestations has evolved and sustained. His criterion 
is “a variegated omnipresent human happiness’. He set forth to an interpretation of 
the achievements and failures of human action in all departments of life very sympathe- 
tically. Ideal society is a companionship in mind of the spiritual objects and interests. 
Science is an imaginative hypothesis and Religion a myth. The impulse speaks in arts 
and makes the world an echo of its intent. Religion should cease to represent or 
mis-represent material conditions and embody only spiritual goods. Mythology is 
unconscious poetry and misleading science. It is poetically true. According to 
SAxrayaxXA a principle of goodness, a standard of excellance, or a canon of ideality has 
been the highest insight of all religions. It is the ideal of our true happiness that the 
spiritual man worshipped in religion. Thus it is with religion as it enters the life of 
reason that SaxTavYANA is concerned. Spirituality is liberty in insight. Therc is 


ecstacy in selfless intuition of pure being. 


Art is ‘action which transcending the body makes the world a more congenial 
stimulus to the Soul’. Pleasure objectified is beauty and its experience.’ Art is the 
best instrument of happiness. According to SAXxrAYAaxA aesthetic function cannot be 
divorced from the practical and the moral. Liberal arts bring a kind of spiritual mean- 
ing and fruition to material objects prepared by nature or industry. He distinguishes 
the arts of expression and arts of manipulation of things. A morality organised about 
the human heart would involve every fine art and would render the world pervasively 


beautiful. Artis the best instrument of happiness. Competence and freedom are 
combined in creativeness of art. Jf this influences all the enterprises of men it becomes 
the principle of their morality. Thus art and taste have a moral context. Beauty is the 
clearest manifestation of perfection, that is ultimate justification of being. It isa 
pledge of the possible conformity between soul and nature and a ground of faith in the 
supremacy of the good. 


Jean Paul SarTRrE was a French philosopher novelist of very recent times. 
His philosophy was a natural growth of European traditions of thought. It was a sort 
of existentialism and phenomenology. An analysis of consciousness is the central point 
of his philosophy. SARTRE pictures consciousness in two contrasts. There is a contrast 
between the moment-to-moment ‘‘being’”’ of the consciousness concerning: objects and 
itself and the inert “in themselves” of things. The second contrast is between the 
flickery discontinuous instability of consciousness, the moods and lack of concentration 
and a condition of perfect stability and .completion towards which it aspires. The 
supreme value towards which consciousness is naturally and constantly transcending 
itself is the absolute being of self —a condition of being God. It is not a possible human 
condition. It is a state cf complete lucidity and complete changelessness. The reflective 
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consciousness that reveals to us this lack is moral consciousness. Man should transcend 
‘his human condition to attain a condition of conscious completeness or a condition of 


God. The work of art is an appzal or damand to the reader or spectator to recover 
this world by giving it to be seen as it is, but as if it had its source in human freedom. 


The reader has to recreate the poem. Our sense of the imaginative activity involved 
in recreating the work of art gives delight to us. It isa task set to freedom. We get 
in appreciation, a Godlike power of intellectual intuition. Aesthetic enjoyment is an 
active reflective awareness, presenting an autonomous totality of experience achieving 
a repose of a perfect equilibrium. To Sartre beauty is a value of the imaginary world. 
The work of art is implicitly a self-portrait’ and the structure of the work of art 
embodies what the artist is conscious of. All intentional activity of any consciousness 
is constructive. Any agent is an artist and the facts of his situation are artifacts. 
Thus a reader or a spectator is in his turn an artist since his look is a vehicle of the 
constructive activity of his consciousness. ‘The poet realises in each word a metaphor. 
Poetic language emerges on the ruins of pfose for him. Thus the failure ‘of communica 
tion becomes a suggestion of the incommunicable. Similarly the real is never beautiful. 
When confronted with certain events and real objects and adopt an aesthetic attitude, 
we withdraw ourselves in relation to the object contemplated and object itself slides 
into nothingness. The object becomes an analogue of itself, an image. It is only in 
the realistic level we have a sense of having. At the aesthetic level desire for possession 
disappears. The aesthetic enjoyment is experienced for its own sake. 


We have by now surveyed the interpretations of artistic creation and art 
appreciation of the ancient Indian Philosophers and two modern Western Philosophers. 
The Sankhya view considered art as a unique worldly experience devoid of its disadvan- 
tages due to its pre-eminently Sdttvic effect. The concept of Sadharanikarana 
‘universalisation’ of Bhafiandyaka is generally acclaimed as a great contribution to 
philosophy of art. The Adraite Veddnta view of aesthetic enjoyment as-a projection of 
Self that is Blissful in nature is also very significant. Art experience according to 
Abhinavagupta is an activity in enjoyment of the beauty of art in contemplation and 
art is a product of the manifestation of the power of the Self, Pratibha. The concept 
of Sadharanikarana js given its deserving place. The symbolic and suggestive nature 
of artifact is also fully explained. These arc the ideas that are almost universally accep- 
ted. We come to Saxrayaxa the naturalist who applies reason to our diverse experiences 
in life. Art provides for a detached look and in transc ending the world in art one finds 
beauty and pleasure in it. The impluse that is the source of artistic creation is pratibha. 
Art renders the world look beautiful, n.oral. He advocates for an artistic approach jin all 
our enterpriscs. Man jis in flux and the fleeting nature inherent in him looks for an 
ideal stability. So he wants to transcend himself to find perfection. Art provides the 
look at the actuality of the world and prompts him to get freed from it. Man gets into 
his own world of autonomy in repose. The activity of the artist and the art critic are 
alike. His explanation of the function of art as suggestivity is also important, Thus 
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we find echoes of the same spirit in the East or in the West, in ancient or modern 
times, 


“samvaddastu bhavantyeva bahulyena sumedhasdam” 


Great minds think almost alike and arrive at the Truth and the differences 
in their view are only the various ways of arriving at it naturally determined by the 
difference in space and time. 
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JAGANNATHA PANDITARAJA & HIS EULOGY OF 
MUSLIM PATRONS 


I 


The patronage of Muslim Mughal rulers to Sanskrit poets which began in the 
reign of Akbar became a regular and remarkable feature of rulers like Jehangir and 
princes like Dara Shikoh, who succeeced him. The one memorable poet laureate of the 
Delhi Durbar in early seventeenth century was Jaganndtha Panditardja, the last of the 
great line of Sanskrit poet-critics, with significant originality in an era when decadence 
was reigning supreme in the world of letters. If Panditardja’s brilliance as a critic is 
evidenced in his trenchant polemics with doughty champions like Ruyyaka and Appayya 
Diksita in his magnum opus, viz., the Rasagamgadhara, his masterly felicity of expres- 
sion, delicacy of thought brimming with varied sentiments and spontaneous or unlabo- 
ured figures of speech as well as thought, directed now to an outpouring of deep 
devotional fervour in /aharis, now to a euphemistic or allegorical raillery of social evils 
in anyoktis, now to a glorification of feminine charm or spiritual tranquillity in Satakas, 
have earned for him a lasting and outstanding place as one of the greatest later-day poets 
in Sanskrit. More than all, what deserves special notice is his unstinted admiration of 
the Muslim patronage which he enjoyed in contrast to the prejudiced strain of the usual 
run of Sanskrit poets. It is proposed in this paper to highlight this rather neglected 
aspect of Jaganndtha Panditardja’s eulogistic poetry ( prasasti-kavya )- 


8 


The earlier attitude of the average Hindu poct’s prejudice against the Muslim 
ruler is instanced in two anonymous verses we come across in Visvanédtha’s Séahitvadar- 
pana. The first relates to Allauddin Khilji, the Sultan of Delhi : 


ଶଷ ଷ୍୍ଙ୍ଚଷ 
ମଡ୍‌ ମସ: । 
ମ୩ଞଶନ ଫୁ 
ମା ଷୀସ୍ର୍ମ ୩ ମଙ. । 
(NSP. Edn., 1922, p. 24) 
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“If one resorts to peace with him, Allauddin confiscates the entire property. 
If once takes to war, he takes away one’s life. Thus with Sultan Allauddin there is no 
scope either for peace or war.” Visvandtha comments that the suggested idea here, viz., 
one should win him over only by gifts or diplomacy is above the ken of even intelligent 


critics. 
The other verse about a Sultan cited by him in the same work as an illustration 


of hyperbole ( utpreksa ) is however eulogistic, though not without a touch of euphe- 


mistic denigration. : 
ngirufa guar aa friafied: | 


ର୍ସ ୩୪0 qq! ! 
( op. cit. p. 540 ). 


“O Sultan, the bugle that resounds during your army’s march is bathing as it 
were in the holy waters of the Gaga, in order to cleanse itself from the sin of causing 
abortion to the pregnant queens of your enemy !” 


III 


Against this background of reservation on the part of Sanskrit poets, the full- 
throated admiration of Jaganndtha now of the Delhi emperor Shahjahan or his kinsman 
Asaf Khan stands out prc-eminently. Among stray verses, the most oft-quotéd one is, 
of course, : 


୍ଇୀୟସ ଷ ଞମଫୟଣ ସୀ ମନୀଦ୍ଆୀମ୍‌ ୨ ମଆଙ ଷଞ୍ଷ; | 
ମମ ୩୩୩: କଶଆମ୍ୀସ ୨ ସଚ gu a1 Ig 1 


(Ed. A. Sarma, Panditarajakavyasamgrahah, Hyderabad, 1958, p. 190) 


“My desire can be fulfilled either by the Lord of Delht or by the Lord of the 
universe. What other kings might give would be barely enough to buy my vegetables 


or salt 1” 


In his mature poetry too he is of reminiscence over his happy days of youth 
spent under the loving care of his Delhi Emperor : 


fଞସଞ୩ଏଞପସପଙ ସୀ ମସ୍ୀଜ ସଫ: । 
(op. cit, p. 78) 
He is as proud of his youthful stay in the Mughal court as his years dedicated 


to the devotional service of Hari at Mathurd4 in his last days. But the following verses 
are not so well known. They are at once hearty and highly poetic : 
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gauss maf mnfaage: 
ଏaଆ: ମା ;, ଖ୍‌ ସଙ୍ନସସୀ ମଧ କସ: । 
. {ନରୀ କକ୍ଷ ? ଙ୍ଗ ମସ ମସ କନ {ଞକ୍ଷ: 
fae saaramfracy fear: 
(op. cit. p. 106) 
“By a sudden stroke of good luck, were there to be a wild storm blowing down 
the celestial wish-yielding trees from Indra’s park in Paradise to our earth, surely. one 


and all would be happy ! No, no, away with such foolish fancies ! O God, it is enough if 
the Delhi Emperor is reigning. May he live long !”’ 


The feeling in this verse indeed rings with a genuineness in spite of its conven- 
tional format. 


It can take a more artificial form sometimes by the upsurge of conventional 
conceits : 


ଷୁଅ: ଷାଞଙଷୀ ଓ ଙ ଏଁଙ୍ଆୀସ ଖମ୍ଏଓର୍ଖ 
ଷ୍‌ ସକ ଡଙଷ ଝଙସ ୩୪ @୩ଅର: ୩: | 
ଷ'ଏକୀସନୀ ଏUgfa Ag EeASYa 
ଞର୍ଟୀଜ୍ୀ ଧୀ ମ ନ୍ନ ାଙ୍ଗୀ fq 9୩ ୪: 1 
(Rasagamgadhara, N. S. Edn., 1930, p. 405). 


The idea is deliberately twisted and made to take a devious turn to serve as an 
instance of aprastutéaprasansda. QOvertly, it is an address to the Sun-God. 


“O Sun, you were created by Brahmd in order that you might protect the 
universe. But you have become too hot and you have started burning the same 
universe with your rays emitting flames of fire. The Emperor of Delhi is now leaving 
for the battlefield with cyes reddened by anger. We can only conclude that you are 
ignorant of the news !”’ 


As explained by Jaganndatha himself, even the Sun should get frightened by the 
news. Why should he be ? Because, the sun’s orb is in danger of being smashed by the 
speeding departed spirit of the enemy fallen in battle when slain by the Delhi emperor. 
It is well known in the smrtis that such .brave war martyrs will straight reach the Sun’s 
orb, never to return to samhsdra again. The poet imagines this landing to involve a 
head-on collission, which even the Sun-god should dread ! This is indeed a very round- 
about eulogy of the Mughal Emperor’s prowess in battle. 


A verse in the same strain is the apparent address to the ocean : 
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aୀgltata qasqafufaage aecara: faa 
ଏଆୀମୀ୍ଷ ଅର ଅସମ ନା ସାଫ ମାନ: | 
ଖୁସ ସହ ମସ ମୀ ମମ ଷଞ୍ଷୀ aeqC Ta) 


ଖୁସ ସ୍ଵ ସମ ଞ1 A: | 
(Rasagamgadhara, p. 496) 


Its conventional banality is illustrated by the fact that the last word in the 
verse lias the variant 2f muaruad: . It can serve as a readymade eulogy to any ruler, 
Hindu or Muslim, depending on the author's whim. 

The mythical ocean of milk is asked to shed its pride as being unique in glory, 
majesty, possession of rare gems and so on. For, there is the emperor of Delhi more 
than a match to it in all these aspects. This is an instance of the figure of speech, 
Ppratipa, where in the wpandana comes to be described as inferior to the upameya. 

IV 

I have reserved to the last a reference to Jagannatha’s unique composition 
Asafavilasa, because it is short in compass (covering just two pages in print) and iit is 
written in ornate ‘prose with four verses interspersed. Asaf Khan who died in 1641 
was the brother-in-law of Emperor Shahjahan. However, the first half of this eulogy 
is in praise of Shahjahan only and his tour with the army to the enchanting Kashmir 
valley set against the imposing and sublime backdrop of the Himalayas. In the royal 
entourage is the poet’s patron, Asaf Khan, who takes a stroll in the lovely royal park 
in the company of charming damsels. Jaganndtha says that he was a very generous 
patron of poets and artists; and calls his short composition dkhyayikd or chronicle. I 
shall content myself here with a single example of Jagannatha’s chiselled and 
eloquent prose eulogising Asaf Khan : 


ଷାସ ୪a qfeag a4 aldrag qienaftaa FITFAT:, 
qloIpa aq cfs: qfifsaea al, ca faa 
gC, aFrazTT FIANNA afgraT aga a 
ଖୀ: +a ITALY | op. cit. p. 84 
The place of Asaf Khan among all the kinsmen of Shahjahan is likened to that 
of poetry among literary genres, of dhvani or the poem with the resonance of suggestion 
among all poetic types, of rasa among dhvanis of the sentiment of love among all Ho 


in point of greatness, and sweet universal appeal. He is also described as skilled in all 
learned lores. 


Our brief review is enough to show thrt Jaganndtha’s gratitude to his Muslim 
patrons is both deep and eloquent. To appreciate his genuine feeling one may or may 
not give credence to the anecdote of his taking a Muslim damsel as his wife. 
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PERSONALITY OF IBRAHIM ALI SHAH 
AS REFLECTED IN NAVARASAMANJARI 


I have published an unpublished manuscript of a book called the Navarasamatijari. 
As far as I know, I could procure the only copy available in India. The book is a work 
on ‘Alaihkdara Sastra,’ written in about five hundred verses. This book is divided into 
six U//dsas or chapters. 


In the first chapter, the author Narahari praises his preceptor ( Jagadguru ) in 
about 172 stanzes. In the second one, he has given description of various types of Hero 
( Nayoka ). In the third Ul//asa, he gives an elaborate account of various types of 
Heroine ( Nayika ). In the fourth one, he gives the detailed descriptions of Heroine 
( Nayikasvariipa ). In the fifth U//asa, he has discussed Rasa, its origin etc. ln the last 
Uf/lasa { in the sixtyone ) the author has given an account of various works. 


A brief account of the work is given below :— 


The author has paid glowing tributes to his preceptor. He calls his preceptor 
Jagadguru, Nddamiirti and Ibharama. It appears that this Nddamiirti was a resident of 
Bijapur, Ibhardma or Ibrahim, must be Ibrahim Ali Adil Shah II, who ruled over 
Bijapur. Historians mention that he ruled over Bijapur. during the period 1580-1627. 
In his reign the city of Bijapur was invested for twelve months ( 1580-81 ) by the united 
armies of the confederate sultans of Ahmednagar, Berar and Golconda, Bijapur, how- 
ever, was saved by the diplomatic manoeuvers of Shah Abdul Hasan. Ibrahim began to 
rule in 1590, when he reintroduced the Sunni practices. But he was tolerant to all 
creeds. The King-dom in 1605 extended along the west Coast from Bankot to Bhatkal. 


In 1602, Ibrahim built a new capital, ‘Navarasapura, which is mentioned by 
Narahari in the present work. Though he did not actually shift the capital, he spent 
most of the time in the newly built lofty palace of Navarasapura..In 1627, at the time of 
his death, Bijapur had attained great power in territorial expansion, Ibrahim was a 
remarkable man with a versatile genius. He took interest in every branch of fine arts. 
He was a liberal patron of learning and scholars of almost all branches adored his 
court. 
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As Narahari has pointed out, he was a great Savant of Music. He composed 
the remarkable ‘Kitab-i-Nararas’, which isa collection of songs in Dakkhini dialect. 
Narahari, probably might have been the court poet. Unfortunately, we do not get any 
information about Narahari. Even the manuscript, under consideration, is not referred 
to by any body. (The manuscript is borrowed from the Bharat Gunavardhaka Samstha 


Library, Hyderabad). 

The Guru, belonged to Ganapatigotra. He has alluded himself the son of 
Sdraddavarya. As the preceptor belonged to Bijapur, it may not be wrong to suppose 
that Narahari also belonged to the same place. The following verses give the details :- 

ଷଙ୍ଖଫ$ଇଞସ ୯4S 

mf ofcae Asha aga: | 
qonnqfana: ATzaagT: 

a SI Graraa addiagomdl ll I-39 


The author has alluded to the attacks of Delhi Kings on Bijapur : 
୭1ମୋମ୍‌ ର୍‌ qs SuIaTef acflfag— 
ql +Jegaf gaaar a; | 
ଶୁ କସ ଙୀ 4 ATTIIIaT— 
sare garaged mca ll 1-22 
He has also described his preceptor as Zfaunatmueanfu . It is said that Ibharéma 


“built a city called Navarasa (I-63) which is described by Narahari in beautiful stanzas. 
Narahari has described the fame of his teacher. Here is an example . 


SUFI faa — 
ଏଷ ଷଖ: ଯଷଞୟ 7ଡଅ | 
` ~ PF 
ଷଣ: fafa କଙ୍‌ — 
faଲ+T 4 ସna wad ll I-71 
There is a description of the palace of Ibhardama in about ten stanzas. At one 


place he has referred to a type of Jewel called Bilanda. One verse is enough to throw 
light on his power of fancy (cf. 1-85). 


faut aaa 

ନାଁ୯ଞର୍ମ ଙ୍ଖ ମମ୍‌ । 
ଖୁଣ ସଞcUf୍ 

ଷର ମ୍ବ ଏ: 1-85 
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After describing the fame of Nadamirti Narahari has described the house, the 
elephant, the sword, the battle, the bow and the arrow, of Ibharama. On going through 
all these descriptions, we'can say that all these are original examples given by the 
author and they are all fine examples of good poetry. While describing the greatness 
of Nddamrti. the following verse is given by the author ;— 


ଆଷମଙତe: ଷମବ ଷଞଧୀ 
ଝୁ: ଆହା ତଣସଙ୍ଗସମପାଙି | 
ଷଙ୍ହfqTaaTaladalrzas,. 
qaifaar faa raaraafea 1 I-101 
or 
agHaTTa HER ggz A AAS କମU aA fats a; | 


ୟର ଷୟମTa (4 faଏସ୍ମ୍‌ ସୀ gIcd gasafa fagzggen: il I-121 


In Verse 1-140 the author has referred to the ninc sentiments spoken of by 
Bharata. In V-152, he refers toa King by name Rasla. In verses 153-156, Narahari 
relates ¢ story. He tells that once all the creatures of the world approached Brahmd, 
the creator, to relieve them of the increasing weight of the earth. He promised to do so, 
by taking birth as Né#dam#rti. In the following verse, synonyms of Nadam#rti are 
given :— 


ସୀ fa:araq fa aanfangan: \ 
ଖମଙ୍ମୁଷଆୌୀସntarT ସଗ: 1) 1-163 


There is a description about the state of enlightenment that was attained 
during the reign of Ibharama. There were several learned scholars, in Navarasapuri, 
who were treated like his own disciples by Ibharama (I-52). The subjects of 
Ibhardma seemed to have lcd a life of contentment, living in abundance of happiness 
(1-54, 55). 


According to Narahari, the mansion of Ibhardma was a place where learned 
scholars found the bliss desired by the study of Philosophy and other sciences. It was 
accordingly called Anandamandiram (1-88). Ibharéma was a fountain-head of Bliss for 
the learned and wise. Narahari has used the following two names for his masters’ 
mansions—Anandamandiram and Samgitamandiram (1-91). 


Ibhardma had a majestic horse which is described as Gunamirti ( 1-91). Nara- 
hari describes the stately horse having an agile and delicate body. Its gait was swift 


and had very light ears (I-93). 
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Narahari speaks with great respect about Ibhardma’s unbounded generosity 
as well as his benevolent attitude towards the imparting of education which had found 
its real meaning in his disciples. It is said that Ibhar@ma assured the complete success of 


his disciples. 


Ibharma seems to have been a very handsome person as described in the words 
mubrtaaead:, at: . The author has paid rich tributes to his master’s physical 
beauty. The following verse speaks eloquently of his extraordinary handsomeness (I-50). 


There is a reference to the attacks of Delhi Kings, Ibhardma had put up a 
righteous defence against them (‘wmiaetfmat 1-21). It was for this reason that 
he was highly praised by one and all. 


Narahari substantiates the epithet ‘Nddamirti’ or the personification of sound, 
Many stanzas throw light on Ibhardma’s mastery over music. 


The author has mentioned that the rampart of the ‘City of knowledge’ ( also 
called Bidiyapura in Persian works ) dispelled the poverty of «the scholars (1-62). 
Narahari has described the origin of various Rasas from this Ndamirti, in verses 139 
to 151. In a beautiful description, the poet has described the virtues of Ibhar ma, 
giving rise to various Rasas, including Sama. For example, the poet has maintained that 
he was the veritable ‘Rudra’ in smashing down the enemies. This Dreadful Rudra 
created the Dreadful sentiment :— 


୭୪ ସୀ {ମୀ ଏ ୪ ବ୍ଷଳସ୍‌ ମସ 
Ae $ 
ଥୁତୀ ନୀ ଷଂା୍ଞଙ 4 ଝnu fg nafs 
୭ 7: ଖାସ gad ଙଖମଙ 
ଷଙ୍ା$ୁଙ 125 Ca fa ag afanaz: Nl 1-146 


The virtues of Ibharama described in ‘Navarasamanjari’ are corroborated by 
the historical documents in Persian and Marathi. Ibrahim Adil Shah II, was a generous 
ruler as he wanted to maintain the Bijapuri culture as Deccan Culture in fact. So he 
tried to save many feudals from the onslaught of the Mughals. 


From the history of Bijapur, gleaned from various sources, we come to know 
that at the time of accession to the throne, Ibrahim was nine years old. Ibrahim’s aunt 
Chand Bibi, the dowager queen wielded full control over political matters. It was a 
period of regencies, which was characterised by the struggle for supremacy at the Court: 
When Ibrahim. began to rule in 1590, Ibrahim reintroduced the Swimm practices instead 
of Shia doctrines, preached under the rule of the segents. He maintained harmony 
between various factions of his nobles. 
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Ibrahim extended his empire upto Malabar. The Na4yaka rulers of Karnataka 
and Mysore were forced to pay tributes. He had married the sister of Qutb Shah. When 
the Mughals laid siege at Ahmednagar, Ibrahim Adil Shah II came to the rescue of the 
sister kingdoms. In 1597, the Bijapur army clashed with that of Mughals for the first 
time. It is told that in 1627, his kingdom was flourshing with a rich treasury and 80,000 
cavalry and 2 lakhs of infantry. He is described as a friend of many other principalities. 
He was the saviour of many feudals from the onslaught of the Mughals. ‘During the 
Mughal campaign Ahmednagar in 1595-96, Ibrahim Adil Shah -II deputed:- Rafiuddin 
Shirazi to Ahmednagar to resolve the disputes among the claimants of Nizam Shahi 
throne and ward off Mughal aggression. In 1607, he prevented Malik Amber from 
deposing Murtada Nizam Shah. In 1616 he was instrumental in bringing back the 
Mughal camp. 


Ibrahim Adil Shah improved the system of keeping the accounts in Marathi and 
introduced the system of writing important documents in persian and in Marathi ( Modi 
script ). The bilingual official documents sometimes had the invocation of Sarasvat/, 
the Goddess of learning. * Navarasamanjari is an authentic literary source in Sanskrit, 
which testifies to the noble qualities of Ibrahim Adil Shah II of Bijapur. 


* A. R. Kirrarsi—“‘Social Relations in the Maratha Country”’ ( Medieval period ), 
Presidential Address, Indian Historical Congress; 1970. 
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THE ALANKARAS EMPLOYED IN THE BUDDHACARITA 


Alam karoti iti alamkarah, that which decorates or adorns is an alamhara. In 
poetry, so to say in the whole of the kavya literature, it is the poetic embellishments or 
the figures of speech which adorn the kdvya. The Rgvedic poetry, which is usually 
considered to be the oldest form of poetry in the world literature, was a spontaneous 
flow from the heart of the Vedic seers. There is no reliable indication that they knew 
anything like the science of poetry. But the Vedic poets were fond of employing the 
alarikaras in poetry. They have used as many as 45 alamkéaras’ in the Rgveda, where 
we come across good examples of Upama ( Rr. 1. 124, 7), Riipaka (Rr. IIL.27,15 ; IX. 64, 1), 
and Atisayokti ( Rv. 1. 164,20 ). The Upanisads also contain highly poetic passages, in 
which examples of Riipaka alamkara ( Katha. 1. 3, 3) are found. The Nighants ( II1.13 ) 
has used near about 12 phrases from the Rgveda and names them as Upamd. The four 
antgas of Upamd, namely w«pamdna, wupameya or wpamita, sid rsya and sad rsya vdcaka 
Sabdas such as iva, tulya, etc. are seen in Paninian sittras like wpamanani sam(nyavaca- 
naih and upamitam vyaghradibhih samanydprayoge (P. I. 1. 55-56) ; tulydrthair atulo- 
pamabhyam trtiyanyatarasyam ( P. IL. 3.72 ); uwupamtdn:id acare (P. III. 1. 10) ; and tena 
tulyam kriyd ced vati ( P. V. 1. 115 ). The Mahabharata, though more of a dharmasdastra 
than a Rkdvya, contains a good number of verses in which the employment of both the 
sabdéalamkares and arthalamhiras like Upama, Anuprds.t, Ritpaka, etc. is found. In the 
Réim:iyana also, we find a large number of alankaras. The Inscription of Rudraddman. 
( 150 A. D. } clearly shows that before the second century A. D. both the gadya and 
the padra were required to be alamkrta. Sarvaksatraviskrtavirasabdajatotsekavidhe- 
Yanai yaudhevand in prasahyotsadakena...sabdarthagandharvanyaydadyandm vidyana 
mahatinanm  paranadhdaranavijnanaprayogavaptavi pulakirtina.,....Sphutalaghumadhuraci- 
trakantasabda samayoddaralamkrtagadyapadyasVa....esee. Yamad hi gatamahtiksatrapantmnda 
narendrakanyasvayamvardnekaméalyapraptadamna mahéaksatrapenarudradamna, 


. The words in the obove quotation also show the development of the alamkéaras 
Jke Anuprasa and Yamaka. The Nasik Inscriptions of Shripulumayi, somewhat earlier 
than that of Rudradiman, and the Inscription of Khdravela also show all the traits 
‘ound in the Inscription of Rudradman. 


We come across the word alankara and its synonym bhiisana for the first time 
n the Ndaryasastra ( NS. 17. 6. GOS, Vol. II. 350 ). The next available works on poetics 
ire the Kavyalamhara of Bhamaha and the Kéavydadarsa of Dandin. Bhamaha, the 
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founder of the alaikara school of Sanskrit Poetics, gives more importance to the 
alamkdras in a poem and says that an unornamented poem does not attract the mind 
like the beautiful but unornamented face of a young lady ( XK, Bho. 1. 13 ). Dandin says : 
that which makes a kéarya beautiful is to be considered as an alamkara ( K. 4 II. Ia ). 
According to the Agnipurdnya: alamkararahita vidhaveva sarasvatifvithout alamkara 
poetry appears likea widow ( A. P. 344. 2a ). Visvandtha says that the alamkaras are 
like the ornaments on the human body ( S. D. 1. 3 Karika ¥ 


Asvaghosa (latter half of the first century A. D. ) had access to & fairly 
extensive list of alaiikaras. Inthe Buddhacarita { BC ) he has employed as many as 
32 alainkaras. The Upamd alamkara, as with any other poet, is the most favourite of 
Asvaghosa and occurs in a good number of verses in the BC”. The similes employed by 
him are drawn from a wide range, Some similes are drawn from the world of Nature, 
some are purely religious and mythological, some are based on day-to-day life and some 
are purcly psychological. 


Similes from the World of Nature : 
The Iotus : 


The happy faces of city damsels gathered together near the windows, are 
compared with the bunches of lotus-flowers ( III. 19, 2I ); the faces of mourning damsels 
‘with tearful eyes in the palace, are compared with the dripping lotuses in a pond, 
whipped by the rains of the cloud ( VIIL27,7{ )},a lady when bowed down with her 
ear-ring touching her painted check, is compared with a lotus having its stalk half- 
curved and as if shaken by a kdrandava bird ( V. 53 ) and the kingship, bringing delight 
and calamity at the same time, is compared with a lotus pond, crowded with crocodiles 
(IX. 41). 


The Sun : 


The lustre of Siddhdirtha’s limbs illumining the darkness at the time of his 
birth, has been compared with the young sun coming down to the earth (I. I2) and 
the perfection of the growth of the young Siddhartha, has been compared with the 
young sun on the Eastern mountain ( IL.20 }. The city Kapilaviistu without Siddhartha, 
has been compared with the empty sky without the sun ( IMI.5) and the strongly 
reserved king, with his diadem, has been compared to the mount Mandara, with the 
sun on its peak ( VI. 13 ). 


‘The Moon : 


The attractive appearance of Siddhartha in his early childhood had been 
compared with the moon in the bright fortnight ( {1.20 ); the prince proceeding to the 
city for an excursion, has been compared with the moon, with the constellations 
mounting the sky ( III. 9) and the trembling mind: of the prince has been compared 
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with the reflection of the moon on flowing water ( IIL.45 ) and removing the grief of 
Radhula, with the grace of Siddhartha’s presence has been compared with the full-moon 
freed from the eclipse by Rahu ( IX. 28 ). 


¢ 


The Animal world: 


Similarly Asvaghosa has drawn his similes from the animal world such as the 
elephant ( IIL. 2; IV. 27; VI. 26 ), the lion ( V. 1; XIII- 33 ), the cows ( IIL. 4; VIII. 23 ), 
the trees ( V. 29 ), the river ( V. 49 ) and the ponds ( VII. 27 ) very successfully. 


Religious and Mytliological : 


Some similes of Asvaghosa are religious and mythological. Such as the compar- 
ison of Siddhartha and Yasndhdard4, with Indra and Sac? ( IL. 27 ), Siddhartha with the 
damsels inthe grove compared with Vivasvat surrounded by Apsarases in the Vibhraja 
( IV. 28 ), Siddhartha approaching the king Suddhodana amidst his ministers, compared 
with Sanatkumdra approaching Maghavat in the assembly of the Maruts ( V. 27 ); 
Chandaka leaving the prince in the forest compared with Sumantra leaving Ra@ghava 
( V. 36), the family-priest and the minister aproaching Siddhartha, compared with 
Aurvaseya and Vamadeva approaching Rdma ( IX.9): the paying of honour by the 
family-priest and the minister to the prince and getting the same from him compared 
with Sukra and the son of Avhgirasa paying honour to Indra and getting the same from 
him in heaven ( IX. I0 ); and the family-priest and the minister, sitting close to the 
prince, compared with the twin stars of Punavasu in combination with the moon 


(IX. IL). 
Social Similes : 


The similes employed in the sixth canto from verse 31-34, arc based on day-to- 
day social life A nihilist, an ungrateful man, a coward and a mischievous man are 
employed respectively, as the upaminas here. 


Psychological and Philosophical Similes ;: 


Some similes of Asvaghosa, “are highly psychological and philosophical. The 
comparison of ‘the world with. a ‘sick. man (XIIL.61),. the five $ramanas coming to 
Siddhartha, as the sensual objects to a person, whose good works as ripe (XII. 89) .and 
leaving the prince afterwards as the five elements leave a man on his release (XII. III) 
are the examples of such similes. The psychological similes come in a number of verses, 
while describing the hosts of Mra attacking Siddhartha (XIII. 46-51) and while the 
charioteer requests the young Siddhartha to return to the palace, leaving his ascetic 
life (VI. 31 ff. ). According to C. W. GuraEr, “The psychological interest is one of the 
outstanding characteristics of the Sanskrit poetry of Asvaghosa,” 3 © 
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Utpreksa has got a very good treatment at the: hands of the poet (I1V.3, 5, 47, 48; 
VIL 46 ; VII. 37; XII. I, 4; III. 22). When the prince leaves the palace, the poet makes 
even the palace mourn because of his separation. | 


imaS ca viksi ptavitamkabahavah 
prasaktapdaravatadirghnisvanah | 
vintikrtdastena sahdavarodhanir 


bhrsam rudantiva vimanapamktayah {| 


“The rows of pavillions seem. to weep with the women, casting up their 
pinnacles for arms and giving long sighs with the crying of their doves, in separation 
from him.” (BC VII 37) 


The employment of Anuprdsa is also favourite of Asvaghosa. The poet has 
employed a good number of Anupréasas in the BC (IL. 32, 46; LV. 26d, 36,75; V. 37; 87a; 
VIL. 2, 1, 39; VII. 75: IX. 15, 25, 41, 46; X. 1, 2, 17, 33 and 39). Sometimes the repetition 
of the same syllables continues throughout the verse and sometimes it is found in the 
half or the quarter of the verse also. But such a repetition has got its own poetic charm 
and adds beauty to the epic no doubt. 


Asvaghosa is fond of employing the Yamaka-alanikaras also (I. 46; 1V:75; IX. 
28, 30; X.39 ). 


The following alamkaras, though they do not occur frequently, are also found. 
employed in the BC. 


Arthantaranydasa © VIIL 35 

Bhavika : VIII. 52-53 and 55-58 

Bhréantimat : VI]. dab 

Dipaka : 1. 53 

Ehkavali : 11. 53 

Hetu + IL. 37; II. 30 

KRavralimga + 1. 1 ( C. Edn. ), 4 (C. Edn. ), III. 14, 17, 38; IV. 101. 
Nidarsana : 1. 8 ( C. Edn. ); 28 ( C. Edn- ), 56 
Parisamkhya : 11. 53 

Punaruktavadabhésa : IL. 4 

Prativastiipama © 1. 17 ( C. Edn. ) 

Rasavat ; VIII. 34 

Ripaka © 1. 69-71; XL. 57; XII. 9, 66, IV. 40 
Sahokti : V. 87 ' 

Samasokti : 1.6 ( C. Edn. ) 

Sandeha : XII. 7 
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Savrkara © 1.6 ( C.Edn. ): 1.53: IV.46 
Slesa : 11.32: TX.15,28 
Srabhavokti : I11.28,41 
Tad guna : 1.26 ( C.Edn. ) 
Tulyarogita © L.4 ( C.Edn. ) 
Udatra + 1.5 ( C.Edn. ); 17 
Vibhavana : IL.8 
Virodhabhasa ; 1.56; IL.8a; LIO ( C.Edn. ); 14 ( C.Edn., ); 1.4 
Visesokri : 11.9 
Voajatsuri ; VIITL.34 
Vyatireka : 1. 1 ( C.Edn ); 6 ( C.Edn. ) 
_Yathasamhhya .: NV 26 


Now if we look to the works on poetics available to us, the NS of Bharata js 
considered the earliest available work on dramaturgy, containing treatment of some of 
the topics of poetics. Bharata speaks of four alamkédras only, i.e. Upamé, Riipaka, 
Dipaka and Yamaka., ( NS 16.43). The next available works on Poetics are the 
Kavyalamkara of Bhamaha and the Kavydadarsa of Davdin. Both Bhamaha and Davdin 
speak of 39 and 37 alavikdras respectively*. Asvaghosa ( latter half of the first century 
A. D. ) supposed to have come before Bharata, Bhamaha and Dazdin, has used as many 
as thirty one alavtkdras in his BC. Now a comparative study can’ be*done of the 
alavitikdras of Asvaghosa and the alaikaras of Bharata, Bhé@maha and Dandin. The 
following table gives a comparative list af the al/amkiras, employed by Bharata, 
Bhedmaha, Dandin and Asvaghosa. 


Bharata’ Bhamaha Dandin Asvaghosa 
1. Dipaka 1. Ahsepa 1. Aksepa 1. Anuprdasa 
2. Ripaka 2. Ananvaya 2. MAnuprdsa 2. adArthantaranyasa 
3. Upama 3. AAnuprasa 3. Apahnuti 3. Bhédavika 
4. Yamaka 4. aApahnuti 4. Aprastutaprasanmsa 4. Bhrantimat 
5. Aprastutaprasamsd 5. Arthantaranyasa 5. Dipaka. 
6. Arthdntaranytisa 6. Asih 6. Ekavali 
7- ASsih TJ. Atisayokti. J. Hetu 
8. dAtisayokti 8. Avrtti 8. Kayvyelinmga 
9. Bhavika 9. Bhavika 9. Nidarsantd 
10. Dipaka 10. Dipaka 10. Parisamkhya 
11. Nidarsand 11. Hetu 11. Punaruktavadabhéasa 
12. Paripstti 12. Lesa or Lava 12. Prativastiipumda 
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Bharata Bheamaha Davndin Asvaghosa 
13. Paryayokta 13. Nidarsana 13. Rasavat 
: 14. Prativastitpama 14. Parivrtti 14. Ruipaka 

15. Preyas 15. Parydayokta 15. Sahokti 

16. Rasavat 16. Preyas 16. Samasokti 

17. Riipaka 17. Rasavat 17. Sankara 

18. Sathokti 18. Rupaka 18. Sandeha 

19. Samahita 19. Sahokti 19. Slesa 

20. Samasokti 20. Samahita 25. Svabhavoktii 
21. Samsrsti 21. Saméasokti 21. Tadguna 
22. Sasamdeha 22. Samkirna 22. Tulyayogita 
23. Slista 23. Slesa 23. Udatta 

24. Svabhavokti 24. Siiksma 24. Upama 

25. Tulyayogita 25. Svabhtvokti 25. Utpreksa 

26. Udaita 26. Tulyayogita 26. Vibhavana 
27. Upaméa 27. Uddatita 27. Virodhdabhdasa 
28. Upamdriipaka 28. Upama 28. Visesokti 

29. Upameyopamad 29. Urjasvi 29. Vydajastuti 

30. Urjasvi 30. Utpreksa 30. Vyatireka 

31. Urpreksa 31. Vibhavana 31. Yamaka 

32. Utpreksavayava 32. Virodha 32. Yathasamhkhya 
33. Vibhdavand 33. Visesokti i 
34. . Virodha 34. Vydjokti 

35. Visesokti 35. Vratireka 

36. Vydjostuti 36. Yamaka 

37. Vratireka 37. Yathasankhya 

38. Yamaka 

3% Yathdsamkhya 


From the above table, it-will be found that the four alankaras expounded by 


Bharata, are also recognised by both, Bh@maha and Dazdin. But Bhdmaha and Dazdin 

differ from each other, while recognizing the new alaxkdaras, which are not found in 

Bharata. Bhdmaha denies Hetu, Siiksma, Lesa and Vdarti as alankdaras and does not 

discuss seven alanikdras, namely Prativastiipama ( variety of Upamd ), Upamiirtipaka, 
Upameyopamd, Sasandeha, Ananvaya, Utpreksavayava and Samsrs:i, which are discussed 
by Bh-imaha as independent alastkdras, On the other hand, Dazdin treats also some 
new alaikaras, such as Avrtti and Samkirna which are not treated as independent 
alamkdaras by Bhamaha. From the above fact, it can be presumed that if Dandin comes 
after Bhimaha, the three alamkaras, i.e. Hetu, Sitksma and Lesa (out of the four 
alarikdras denicd by Bhidmaha as alarkdras ) might have been recognised by Dazdin in 
course of time and that the séven alamkiras mentioned above, not found in Davdin’s 
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list, but recognized by Bhimaha, might have lost their popularity, in course of time, 
On the other hand, if Bhdamaha comes after Dazdin, it can be inferred that the seven 
alaihdras mentioned above (not treated by Davudin but found in Bhdmaha’s list) might 
have developed: in course of time after Dazydin and the other three mentioned above, 
namely Hetu, Siksma and Lesa might have lost their popularity, so that Blidimalha 
denied all the four as alantk iras (including Vartd to the above list). 


The number of the alamkaras employed by Asvghosa, in his BC ( thirtytwo ) is 
near about the number of alam karas enlisted by Bhamaha (39) and Daxvdin (37), But 
a good number of alasikares are not found in Asvaghosa, which are recognized hy 
Bhdmaha and Davzdin, the following table gives the lists of such alanikdras. 


Alamkaras recognised by Bhdmaha Alamkdras recognised by Davidin 
but not found in BC but not found in the BC 
1. Ahsepna 1. Aksepa 
2. Ananyaya 2. adpahnuti 
3. Apahnuti 3. Aprastutaprasamsa 
4. prastutaprasamsda 4. Asih 
5 Asih 5. utisayokti 
6. attisayokti 6. Avrtti 
TV. Parivrtri 7. Lesa or Lara 
8. Parytyohta 8. Parivitti 
9. Preyas 9. Parydyokta 
10. Samédahita 10. Preys 
11. Saomesrsii. 11. Samahira 
12. Upamdriipaka 12. Sankirna 
13. Upameyopam:i 13. Sriksma 
14. Urjasvi 14. Urjasri 


15. Utpr eksavayrava 


From the above table it can be inferred that a good number of alamhkéras, which 


are not found to have ben employed by Asvaghosa (Ist Cent. A. D. ), developed during 
the intervening period betwen Asvaghosa on the one hand and Bh/imaha and Daidin on 
the other and were recognized by the latter two. 


Asvaghosa has also employed some atlantkaras in his BC, which are not found 


in Bhamaha and Daydin, but are found in some other later Poeticians. These are 
Bhrautimat, Ekavali, Kavyalimga, Parisamkhyda, Punaruktavadabhasa and Tadguna. 


The study of the alanikaras. employed by Asvaghosa is important because there 
is a wide gap of time between Asvaghosa on the one hand and Bhémaha & Daydin on 
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other and also because no work on poetics of this period is available to us. Hence, it 
helps us to know how many new alamkdaras have developed during the intervening 
period. 

Q 


NOTES 
1. Prathadkumarah, Rgveda Alamkarah, New Delhi, 1977, visayanukramanika pp. 5-7. 


2. BC (I .10, 12-14, 21, 52, 58, 72, 73, 87-89; II. 1, 20, 27, 32; III. 2, 9, 12-21, 45; IV.27, 28, 
33, 49, 70; V. 1, 27, 29, 41, 43, 51-53, 79; VI. 13, 26, 31-34, 36, 57, 65 ; VIII. 5, 8, 12, 13, 
22-24, 26, 27, 59, 71, 73, 81; IX. 9-12, 26, 27, 41, 43, 74; X. 15, 18, 19; XL. 68; XII. 5, 
7, 98, 99. ) 


3. Gunner C.W., “The Psychological Simile in Asvaghosa”’, JAS Beng., NS XXVI, 
1930, p. 175. 


4. An alphabetical list of alarmkéaras defined by Bhamaha and Dandin, is given in KANE, 
P.V., History of Sanskrit Poetics, Delhi, Fourth Edition, 1971, pp. 148-151. 
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FATE IN KALIDASA 


A careful perusal of the works of Kalidasa shows his strong belief in fate. 
There is so frequent'a mention of it in his works and so many incidents are ascribed to 
its working that it is impossible to conceive of him not believing in its all-powerful 
role. ‘ସୀ, ୪୫, ସାର, {4{H, ଝି, afi, Hara are some of the words by which he designates 
it in the Vikramorvasiva when one of Bharata’s pupils says that during a performance 
Urvas? in the role of Laksm? on being asked as to whom among Kesava and the 
Lokapdlas she is attached, she, through slip of tongue utters the word Purravas instead 
of Purusottama ( Kesava ), the other pupil remarks : #fg3smiafqadftdrfzara,’” , the senses 
proceed according to what is destined. There is reference to fate again in the same 
play under the different word #4 in the context of the King’s union with his son and his 
imminent separation from Urva3/ : wal guna କସ”, Oh : the opposition of fate to 
_ happiness (due to the condition imposed by Indra on the latter having been cursed by 
Bharata for her slip of tongue in pronouncing the word Pur/ravas in place of Puruso” 
ttama that she could be with Purt‘ravas only till she sees her son’s face ). 


In the Mdalavikagnimitra Irdvat?, the queen of Agnimitra is seen to be cross 
with him to find him with Malavikd. She leaves in a huff in disregard of his entreaties. 
She softens later and comes to meet him to find the same scene back again. To notice 
her feelings ruffled the jester tells her that the King had forgotten the impropriety of 
ignoring his efforts to placate her but that has not reconciled her. The King also tells 
her that her anger js improper which does not bhefit her. With a pungent irony Irdvati 
remarks that the King has rightly said ‘improper’. She refers to the King’s love for her 
as her luck and says that with that transferred to some one else, if she were to feel 
angry, she would look ridiculous : Z45TRdY YI% MNgaAG TF ga: GOT ୮ ଆ ୪a” | 


Fate is referred to again in the work in the context of the blossoming of the 
Asoka tree with the stroke of Mdlavikda’s foot. Its female garden keeper mentions this 
with the feeling that the event would please the Chief Queen who through jealousy had 
otherwise been very hard to her : il ! Z qegar dia atefasr*, ‘Oh, Fate has taken pity 
on Madlavika’. Fate still again is an object of reference in the work when at the query 
of the King on learning from the two artist maids sent as present irom the Vidarbha 
country that Mdlavikd is the younger sister of Prince Mddhavasena who had been 
released from confinement after defeating the Vidarbha ruler, as to how she had come 
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to such a pass : uaa safaenjaT 2° she says to herself ( arcanan ) fafa", through a 


play of fate. Kausiki’s refering to herself as #4୪41’, unfortunate, also- underlines the 


play of fate in shaping of events, which she proceeds to narrate from where the maids 
had'finished : am: qUm¢ nearer pafearfn | 


In the Abhijnéanasakuntala fate is referred to a number of times. There is refer- 
ence to it in the very beginning of the work itself. When Dusyanta in persuit of a 
deer in a forest enters a hermitage, he notices the throbbing in the arms, an indication 


of something good coming which he is not able to make out that time. He then says: 


Teagan 5a ସା ag: $1: Telnet | 
ଶଷ ଖସ ଆଏ କ୍ଷ ଞ୍ଚ ॥ “, 


there are openings every where for what are predestined. Fate is referred to again 
when a hermit informs Dusyanta at the latter's query whether Kazva is in the hermi- 
tage that he ( Kauva ) has gone to Somatirtha for appeasing the adverse fate of 


Sakuntald entrusting her with the duty of honouring guests : Trderafafaapra 


{ମୁକ ନକ୍ଷା: କଙ୍କ nafad ଶୀତ ଅମ: Kava while delivering a message for 
Dusyanta at Sakuntald’s departure for his obi also refers to it. He tells him to 
treat her the same way as he treats his other wives keeping him in mind -as also his 
noble lineage and his love for her. He need not add anything more to it, says he 
( Kanva ) for, beyond this everything depends upon fate : #1241416: GH’ °, meaning 
thereby that it is fate alone which is to determine how, inspite of all this, things are 
to turn out. The next time fate is referred to is when Sakuntald having been 
repudiated by Dusyanta finds fault with it : ©T fa If af’ qe! 1 


The nymph Sdnumat? keeping an invisible watch over the actions of Dusyanta 
makes a reference to it when she hears remorseful Dusyanta say after the discovery of 
the ring that his heart which remained asleep even after it was being awakened by 
Sakuntald was now broad awake to sutfer the agony of remorse, ସଂ aqfeear 
ania! 2 ; such is the lot of the poor (creature). Fate is referred to again when in the 
jasmine grove, Mdadhavimaxdapa, at che King’s query to the jester as to whether he, like 
him, too had forgotten about Sukuntald not having mentioned her name any time, the 
jester replies : far from ic. After telling him everything about his affair with her, he 
(the King ) had told him tinally that it was only a joke and not a fact and that he, the 
dullard { mrtpindabuddhi ), had taken it as such. As a ypost-cript to the above the 


Jester adds : ଅଧqT ଧୀସ୍ଷ୍ଷୀ ଞଷଖ୍ସଫ ସଙ୍ଗ} ` , or what i is destined is indeed here inexo- 


rable.’ As the jester and the King continue, the former asks the latter as to what for 


he had placed the ring in Sakuntald’s hand, the latter says that he had done so at the 
time of his departure from the hermitage for his capital to tell her to count: the days as 
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per the number of syllables in the name inscribed on it. By the time she would come 
upon the last of it, a person would appear to escort her to his harem which out of infa- 
tuation he did not do. The nymph Sénumat; listening invisibly to the above refers to 


fate and ascribes to it the frustration of the aforesaid arrangement : ୩a: 
araaftfafaIar fafa: । 


_ The next reference to fate-is when Sakuntald talking to herself in Marica’s 
ASsrama after hearing the news of the herb retaining its natural form and not under- 
going a metamorphosis (which it would if touched by one other than parentsand ones own 
self ) even after being lifted up by Dusyanta, says “© farce sia apf ଷ୍‌ 
ମସ ସତ ଷ ୩୮S ୩ଙ୍ମସୀ ଶୟ \ 5 , “even though I heard that Sarvadamana’s herb 
remained in its natural form even at the time of matamorphosis, I had no hope about my 


fortune. She further refers to it when she most unexpectedly, comes face to face with 


Dusyanta : qfreqmacatogsRrqarsfia କିକ୍ବ CG fa „the fate has shown mercy to me.’ Fate 
is referred to next when at Bharata’s query éo Sakuntala as to who the stranger—he 
does not know that he is his father Dusyanta who had earlier lifted him up and is now 
‘engaged in conversation with his ‘mother—is Sakuntald says : ସୃ ଝି waaafa qx 37, child, 
ask your luck. That was to be the fate of the young one that he was to enquire about his 
own father as to who he is. And this is the last timc that there is reference to fate in 
the play. 


Fate is referred to in Kdaliddsa’s works not only by any of its wellknown names 
but also by the good or the bad result of the actions in the previous births. This is wheat 
is done in the context of Sitd'’s exile in the Raghuvaisa where Std ascribes her repu- 
diation to the sin of her previous births ; ମଚ eT GtATaT faqfaT gag 7:1 5 
Sakuntald also does the same when she, noticing Dusyanta penitent at what he had 
done to her,remarks : କୂ a gutarfreras gcse ag fraag qforaନgeacy a 


hl . ¢ $ 

algAlasenagal Hfa aarfaw: 0 J.’ °, indeed in those days a bad deed done earlier (in 
earlier births) was beginning to show result in that my husband even though kind to me 
had turned to be so. 


While treating Kdlidasa’s belief in fate, it will be out of point not to say a 
word about his use of the words for the same. It is interesting to note his use of the 


words 4 and «44 in plural : rqu= plragqusaqmTg HINA? 0, at fazed if 
ଖୀ ସକ? , ସାନ ଷୟf୍ଖ ପପ? 2, ସ୍‌ ଅ ଆnsS୩ଖାଞନୀ ୩.୩3? °, 


ଶଷ ଝ aI TBF Fate is always singular, nowhere jis it fates. Why then 
HAT and not Mg or HINA and not ଷୀଷଷଷୟ ?- Probable it is that the 
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plural here refers to the series of fateful incidents that have led to the 


unhappy consummation. The plural in WIT in af faeedt eff arf Tat 
suggests the different vicissitudes of Sakuntalda’s life.®5 Her falling in love with a 
stranger ( ajiiatahrdaya ), his mind unknown, the slipping of her ring in Somatirtha, 
her repudiation by Dusyanta and her mortification at that. The plural in MTURATf= in 


ଝଙମୀନ afer HINAAIfA refers to. the chance turn of events : Durvdas?’s curse, the 
loss of the signet ring by which the king’s heart even though awakened again and again 


remained asleep and’ its accidental discovery.” The same in 4a A FIA ଷର 
refers to the strange turn of events that have led to the present consummation: in father 
and. the son not knowing, each other and may also shape things one way or the other. 
HInaifi suggests everything : Bharata’s birth after his mother’s repudiation, his 
upbringing, even though a prince, in a hermitage in the company of hermits and the 
wild beings as also the possibilities, as explained by Kat, one, of Bharata being accepted 
as his son by the king and his becoming an emperor one day, and the other, of his 
spending his whole life in a hermitage.” 


An explanation along the same line could wcll be possible for the plural in 
୩ପ both in Wia% AIA ZTALIEATE ଧର 4 8 of the Malavikagnimitra and 
ସହ syAzIeaa ଧା g? 9, of the Abhijianasakuntala. A far better explanation 
for plural in all the cases cited above could well be that it refers to the actions, good 
or bad, of the previous births which result in fruits, good or bad, in the present one. 
These actions when taken severally need plural for expression; when taken collectively 
need singular : Hm , ଡ୍ଷ § fafa: , Hala: , etc. Hence the use of both by Kalidasa. 
Though plausible, both the explanations leave the question of the exclusive use of 


plural in HINA by Kdaliddsa unanswered. Could it be due just to current usage ? 


As for the poem of Kalidasa, there is no mention of fate in the Rtusamhéra. 
In the Meghadiita, however, there is reference to- it in four places. In the very begin- 
ning of the work the Yaksa refers to his mendicancy before cloud on account of his 


separation from his dear one due to ( adverse ) fate: ଞସାୟଧଞ୍କେ ସା fକସ୍ସସ୍ଷୀଙ୍କ 
TeTPDTNSEH? °, Later, while telling the cloud about the likely condition of his 
consort in his absence he ( the Yaksa ) again refers to fate due to which her thigh has 
to do without the -wonted net of pearls: hls frcaftfyd fia ନିଖ୍ମ7 Sell 
later in the message to the cloud he makes mention of the adverse fate blocking his. 
way in making him unite, through the imaginative faculty, his body with that of his 


beloved : AEHarg ..ଷଙ କକ fT Sf 20 ଵଡମ୍ପୀ :" ” , 


Further on he ascribes to fate absence of union with the beloved even in dream 
by robbing him of the sight by ever-increasing torrent of tears ;: 
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a ` 
ଷ ୩ଗଙଙଙ [୭ଫଞଫେ 
` ଙଣ୍ଷମ୍କମୀ ସ ଷ୍‌ ଷଙ୍ଗୁ ନୀ କଷଣ: 113 * 
The RaghuvamSsa mentions fate in half a dozen places, first time in the context 
of the chance development of friendship between Priyasivada, a Gandharva Prince, 


rescued by an accidental shot of an arrow from elephanthood imposed upon him by safe 
Matarga and Raghu, the scion of the Iksvakus on the way to Indumat?’s Svayavsiara : 


‘cx ame Raqnazaga: axsaferaay +7, 


The next mention of fate is in the context of the comparison of Indumat’’s 
turning away from the Kalinga ruler, though tempted by Sunanda, as does the goddess 
of a fortune from an unfortunate fellow though brought from a distance by him through 
exertion : 

€ ~~ =© 4 
aମଙ୍ସାସଙଫ SST ସୀ aed: shaper”, 


Aja in his lamentations as the death of Indumati refers to fate three times. He 
is not able to make out as to how even flowers, the most delicate of the things, could 
take away the life of a person. If they even can do so, argues he, what other things 
could not be enough for fate, if only it is to strike. 


Sgareafy a1zaE aug d af | 
ମସ ଙ୍କ ଙ୍ଖ ଖୀ (ସ୍‌ fc fa: 112 ° 


He thinks that it is due to his adverse fate that the creator turned the garland 
into thunderbolt : 


ଆପ ଷ HAIN, 54 6୩ ଜ୍ଞ୍ଷା??, 
He blames his own deeds, what actually fate is, for what has befallen him : 


ସଞ୍ଷୀ ଅଖୀ ଜୁ ମମ ଅସାର ୟଙ୍ସାୟ 1" ° 


The next and the last reference to fate in the work is when, after Sita is 
carried to the nether world by the earth and the agitated Rdma takes up his bow to get 
her back from her (the earth), Valmiki and Vasistha pacify him by letting him of the 
inexorableness of the working of fate : 


ପୃଷସଧଖୀସର୍ବ୍ୀ ମୟମପୀସ ସ୍ସ:2 ° , 


Fate finds mention in the first eight cantos of the Kumdarasambhava, generally 
accepted to be genuine, in at least four places : out of which three pertain to Rati after 
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the burning of Kama. In the earliest of these fate is said to be wishing to make Rati 
regain consciousness with a desire to making :her- experience new widowhood with its 
unbrarable pangs : 


ସସ ସ୍ୟ ଷ୍ୀ faa Surf | 
fa fସା ଅଆ ସସ ଷଷଙ୍ ଅସ୍ଞଙ୍ମ (11 ° 


Rati on regaining herself indulges in the moot pathetic lamentations. She 
accuses fate to have cheated the world : {af a1 sa q ସ୍ସ: 22 , it is on Kama that 
the happiness of the people depends : ଝq୍ଵଙ୍୍୍ୀର୍ଳ ଞଷର afai ସୁଖ # While addresing 
Vasanta, the friend of her husband, she charges fate with committing half ‘the butchery 
in killing Kama while sparing her : faftraT ସ୍ଚଙ୍' ଷ 1 ପର୍‌ faଙୁସଷୀ 3 


The fourth reference to fate is in the context of drinking of wine offered by 
the presiding deity of the Gandhamdadana forest by Paérvat? and undergoing a change 


thereby which though a change was attractive like the common mango tree changing 
into the Sahakdra kind due to the inscrutable working of fate : 


nnarafafrNngrtaaadA acsical 771+, 


With so much of prominence of fate in Kdliddsa’s works one is tempted to ask. 
the question : Was Kalidasa a fatalist ? Did he believe that everything was predestined, 
determined by actions, good or bad in previous births ? Did he believe in independence 
of action in any form in che present birth ? It is difficult to answer this question with a 
degree of poecision: Kalidasa does seem to believe in independent action to a point 
after which he appears to resign himself to fate-e This seems to come out of the 
message of Kayva for Dusyanta. He first asks the latter to do this or to do that. Soon 
thereafter he leaves everything to fate : qqjYaa4: Wag ! Man can go in shaping 
things to a certain extent only beyond which he has no control over ‘them and has to: 
follow the path charte l out for him by Destiny- 


NOTES 


The following editions of Kaliddsa’s works have been used. in this article : 


Vikramorvasiya, ( Vikra.) ed. Shankar Pandurang Paxprt, Sanskrit Series 
No. XVI, Bombay, 1901. 


Malavikagnimitra, ( Ma/. ) cd. M. R. Karke, The Standard Publishing ‘Co., 
Bombay, 1918. 


Abhijnanasakuntala ( Abh. Sa. ),ed. M. R. Kau, Gopal Narayan & Co., 
Bombay, 1920. 
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Raghuvarisa ( Ragh. ), Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay, 1920. 
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Kumdarasambhava (Ku. Sam.), ed: M. R. Karp, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1981. 
Meghadiita ( Megh. ), ed. M. R. Karke, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1974. 


Vikra., Act II, pe 71. 
ibid., Act V, p. 161.* 
Mal., Act IV, p. 85. 
ibid., Act V, p. 89. 
ibid.,p. 89. 
ibid. 
ibid, 


. Abh.Sa., Act I, p.15. 
. ibid., Act. I, p.15-. 

. ibid., IV,17. 

. ibid., V,30. 


ibid., Act VI, p.150. 


. Abh. Sa., Act VI, p.152. 
. ibid., p.156. 

. ibid., Act VII, p.192. 

. ibid., p.193. 

. Abh.Sa., Act VII, p.194. 
“ Ragh., IV.62. 

. Abh.Sa-, Act VII, p.194. 
20. 
. ibid., V,30. 

. ibid.. Act VI, p.150. 


Mal., Act IV, p.85. 


ibid., Act VII, p.192. 
ibid., Act VII, p.194. 


. That also is M. R. KaLr’s view. See his note, p.129. 


err ee IN NOE EE SN INN NI NG ENN NG NIE EIN PNP NN 


Kare merely attempts the sense of HIVAAfA here when he interprets it as adverse 


luck, 4CE2 of the Kumarasantosini of Ramendra Mohan Bose ( Atma Ram & sons, 
Lahore, p. 583.), see his Notes pp. 138-9- He does not explain the plural in the form. 
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27. 


¬ 


29. 


GATENDRAGADPKAR’S Comment : 


The natural but very touching question of Sarvadamana as to who Dusyanta was 
brings to Sakuntald’s mind all her previous history, commencing her first mecting 
with the king. She realizes what important past divinity has played in shaping 
the ends of her life and replies to Sarvadamana ‘that he should appeal to his own 
fortunes to get an answer to his question. It was impossible for Sakuntal? to give 
a direct and definite reply to her son’s innocent but so dreadfully touching 


question. Abhijidanasdhuntala, Seventh Edition, The Popular Pusblishing House, 
Surat, 1962. 


Kart interprets it as ‘our good luck, being loved by you’ ( see Notes p. 99. ) having 
got transferred to some one else. There is no comment of his or. DEvAaCHAR’s or of 
anybody else on the plural used. 


Here also HITasg explained by Karr, see his Notes p.163, as ‘good fortune’ or 
ସୀଷଙୀଖ୍ଙ୍ aT a of the Kumtdrasantosini of Kamendra Mohan Bosr, 
leaves the plural unexplained. It may, as in other cases, refer to the strange turn 
of events, her being in the upper regions and the coming of her husband there of 
his own accord to receive her back. 

Piirvamegha, verse 6. 

Urttaramegha, verse 35. 

ibid., verse 41. 

Uttarmegha, verse 44. 

Ragh. V. 60 

ibid., VI. 58. 

ibid., VIII. 44. 

ibid., VIIL. 47. 

ibid., VII. 50: 

Ragh., XV. 85. 

Ku. Sam., IV. 1. 

ibid., IV. 10. 

ibid., 

ibid., IV. 31. 

ibid., VIII. 78. 
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SOCIAL LEAD FROM ANCIENT INDIAN GRAMMARIANS 


(!) The State of Sanskrit & of SanskrIt Education before Christ : 


The relevancy of Rules in the Grammar of P«nini ( P ), the implication of 
critical Notes on them in the Varttikas of Katydyana ( Kty ), and a number of direct 
and indirect references scattered throughout the Great Commentary of Patanijali ( Ptj ) 
have long back proved the spoken nature of Sanskrit during the period of these 
grammarians.!® 

It is therefore easy to know how such a living tongue, which was actually 
current in everyday use at home and outside, could be open to influences from various 
quarters wherever it was employed in social communicatijon.? The problem before the 
parents and the teachers then was not how to teach Sanskrit to the younger generation, 
from the beginning or as a new or second language, but how to teach it to them as a 
correct, elegant or acceptable idiom. 


Po 


As times passed and as differences from the norm of P became glaring,’ the 
danger was distinctly felt of the Sanskrit of P undergoing corruption: and, as WHITNEY 
said, it is not customary that a language has its proper usages fixed by rule until it 
faces such a situation.* It would not be difficult to imagine how the Sanskrit speech 
then experienced wonderful fights between (i ) those who sticked to the Rules laid 
down by P and/or Kty ( /aksanaikacaksuska ) and (ii) those who were wanting to 
accept the rising usages which were not fully sanctioned by P or Kty (laksanaikaca- 
ksuska ). 


The task to satisfy, or at least to pacify, the heated arguments of both 
the extremists, by giving a judgment acceptable to both, is always a very difficult and 
delicate one, and it was so with Kty and Ptj. But both these Munis of Sanskrit Grammar 
did the job remarkably well, and especially Ptj played the role of a tight-rope walker 
with such success as to claim highest authority for verdicts coming from him.® 


How could they do this ? What were the principles that guided them ? It should 
be rewarding to go to these questions. 
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(I) Kiatyayana’s Principles : 


a1“ Kty mentions an important principle, viz the‘ significatory power i. €. actual 
usage ( abhidhana ), as being at work behind the suffix-ending-words i. e. the primary 


and secondary derivations and the compounds.® Conversely, he also mentions denial of 
sanction to grammatically correct formations if they are not in usage ( anabhidhana )°. 


And this fact indicates how he is strong on his principle. For, he held that an expres- 
sion carried ‘naturalness’ in its currency." 


2. However, although visage primarily came from, Or was fixed by, the community 
of speakers ( Loka ), it was, according to Kty, the duty of the Science ( Sastra) to 
channelise it properly and to pronounce ijts preferences for the ‘good’ of the society 
( dharmaniyama ).° This may be said to be the supreme function ( prayojana ) of the 
Science. For, even though usage has got ‘established’ ( Siddha, nitya ) ths Science must 
perform its duty of prohibiting some unwanted usages. ° Even one of the ideas behind 
preparing the Inventory of Roots ( Dhatu-ptiiha ) was to allow no scope to corrupt 


verbal stems then found used by some, like dGnapavati ( or vaitati, vaddhati, kasi, di3i, 
etc. Yi 


(lt) Patanjali’s Procedure : 


The position of Ptj became more delicate and difficult. By his time, a large 
number of corrupt forms grew in the Sanskrit speech around correct expressions which 
went into minority. Take the case of ‘go’. Not less than four expressions were used in 
its stead : gavi, goni, gota, gopotalikd,** Poor Devadatta also cuuld be referred to by 
the term Devadinna.®® What was Ptj’s reaction and lead in such situations ? 


1. He too accepted that speech arose from the people, that expressions were rooted 
among, the people. A user of language—a speaker, a writer, an orator—does not go to 
the’ house of a Grammarian and ask him to mint good words for him, just as one would 


go to a potter’s shop for having a pot. But he would fall back upon the stock of 
expressions already current in the society.’ * 


2. (a) Nevertheless, the growing tendency of his times of using, sporadically not just 
one or two, but quite a number of incorrect expressions ( as was seen earlier ) disturbed 
him. Good words were relatively few, wrong words were many. Virtue was scarce, 
vice was rampant ! He expected. people to. follow the good as it was backed by the 
Science, 7. e. to use Devadatta etc., not Devadinna etc.*® They should not claim. to know 
everything of secular nee: on the strength of acquaintance with usage current in 
any section of the society.’ 
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2.(b) But, it may be asked, who is to decide which particular word is good ‘and which 
is bad, which is grammatically correct and which is not ? Who is to make this judgment 
and choice of a good word ? Again, different users might have different choices, and 
there can be confusing situations. 


Ptj’s answer to this recommends reliance on the usage of the cultured people 
( sista-prayoga ). They have mastered the Science and should be treated as guides. 
There is an interesting discussion carried by Ptj in this connection®” on P’s stra 
6.3.109. 


3. Social usage, however, was rapidly changing, and allegiance to the verdicts 
coming from a Grammarian ( raiyakaraya ) or from a Cultured Person ( sista ) could 
not be commanded easily. Probably there: were a number of forms whose use was 
favoured ( isia ) by the common man or the man in the street in contrast with their 
parallels that were prescribed by grammar because they were obtained ( prapta ) by 
regular application of the rules of grammar. Ptj himself narrates an anecdote where a 
grammarian referring to a chariot driver as pravet@ was modestly corrected by the latter 
to use the form prdjita.3® Here then was a case of is; or loka-svikara asserting its imp- 
ortance side by side with prapti or Sastra-puraskira. As Krishna Chaitanya has pointed 
out;’* “Patarjali was well aware that the organic vitality of popular speech cannot be 
contained by the rules of the grammarian.”’ 


4. But despite such growing demands for the sanction of newly arising ungranima- 
tical expressions, despite the fact that they possessed communicability or significatory 
power ( gamakatva ), Ptj would not yield to the *disorder that in effect they created. 
His highest concern was for maintaining order or system ( vyavastha ) in the use of the 
language. His liberal attitude was not to be misunderstood, and misused. Thus, while, 
after P’s use of the ungrammatical expression anapunisaka in his own Rule (1.1. 43), 
he allowed the use of ‘some’ understandable ( gamaka) but, unsyntactic compounds 
( asamarthasamasa-s ) like asiryampasya, apunargeya, asraddhabhojin or alavanabhojin, 
he withdrew sanction to more such compounds like akincitkurvana, amasanharamdana 
and agadhadutkrsta. For, his allowance was of a restrictive nature ( niyamartha ). He 
also praises the practice of the learned sages who took liberty to utter expressions like 
yadva nah, tadva nal as yarvdnastarvanah, because that was done only in informal 
speech.” ° ' 


(IV) Concluding Remarks : 


It can thus be seen that, while Kty accepted the principles of 1, the Society 
( Zoka ) as well as 2. the Science ( Séstra ), Ptj accepted the following four : 


1- Society ( Joka ) or the common man’s desire ( isti ),27 


2. Prescriptions of the Science ( $4stra 3, 
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3. Usage of the Cultured ( sista-prayoga ), and 
4. System in the use of speech ( ryavastha-). 


It becomes obvious that Ptj’s attempt was to effect a balance between the con- 
flicting trends, by discouraging large-scale disorder in the use of the language while at 
the same time giving scope to the linguistic urges of the rising generation. As a grammari- 
an, he is all out in emphasizing the-importance of the Theory of the Science with its 
prescriptions. As a man of the society who realises his obligations to the common man 
who cannot undergo the laborious training in grammar, he loosens the rope round his 
neck to a sufficient degree by allowing him use of the expressions which have gained 
wide currency or popularity though they may not be -strictly sanctioned by the rules of 
grammar. 

This is the position of Reconciliation which befits a leader who possesses wider 
social interests, and wants to create social harmony without compromising the basic 
scientific stand. 
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5. See Kaiyatfa on Mahabhasya : 1) gigas wigs aA at (2.4.26.7 ); 
11 ) ଅସୀ ନ ମୁ ସ୍‌ଷ୍ ଯୀ ( at 1.1.29 ). 


6. See S. D. Lannv, Evolution of the Sanskrit Language from Péinini to Patanijali, 1974, 
( Introduction : ) 34f. 


7. See S. D. Lanor, loc. cit., 35. 
8. Vide his vérttika : afar ga: tauren ( 1.2.64.33=2.2.29.15 ) 
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Jiidndam rtan 


See Mahdabh isya (M) Kieunony’s ed., I 8.1:2 (af% arf’ ଲକ ଓ aT, fo meu 


faa ?), followed by the Varttika : 

leas qMFA ETINT, MeN uafaaa: 1”? 

See 1.1.1.10 : “fp ୩୩! ଖା ଖ୍‌, (ମଖଙ*d୍‌ (ଞଙଷ । 

OE TH yarfeqrs: srfafgeruTacarfefigxad: , and A ( I. 259. 6f : ) 
କି ସମ: | aur, Ff, av Sf Hf | and (1. 259. 14 :) ® ¥ କୁ 
କଞ ମଞଙ, ଅଆ ମ୍‌ | 

See A ( 1. 2. 23-25, 10.8-9 : ) ୁଆialSqc4T aia: ୨୮ । ଓିକଆ ଙ୍କ ସଖ 
.ସଞୁଞାଏରୀ ସମ: । ଅଧା । ୩୧ କୁଆ ଆ ୮୩୩୩ ୩aUE 
A TATTNSINTT: | 

See M (1- 20, 12 :) ସଙ୍ଷଯଥଙୀ ବି ୍ ୮ (ସ୍ଫ, ସ ମଣୁ | 

See M (1. 7. 28-81 :) ସମ କଫ କମ୍ପେଖ୍‌ ଞୁକାଦଙକ୍ ଷସ୍ୀଙ “ ଙ୍କ ସୁ ସାଧି 
କ୍ଷୋମ? $ଁଜ । ଷଅୁଞ୍‌ ସ୍ମ aM ATW ୩୩ ' କୁଶ ୩୪୮୩, ଆ୩ଙ୍ଷ ? 


ୟା 
<] 
See M (1. 20. 1-12 : ) ଷଞଚାସ କଫ mranfraatsaranf ar {ଷସଙଲା ରମ । ସସ । 


ଖୁସ୍‌ୱ୍ଷମ୍ଲ ଙ୍ଘ ଜତଙଥଙ, ମ ପ୩ଫୋଙ୍ମ୍‌ । 
See M (1. 5.9 :) Tal aଙ୍! ଖୀ ମଞଙ ଲାଲା ଙ୍କା: । 


Sec M 1H. 174.4-15 : also, Keirg to whom such a situation suggests “a close 
parallel to modern conditions in England, when an upper educational class sets 
norm to all those in lower social classes.” (A Histor y, p- 11). 

See M (I. 488. 18-20 :) gu fg ନ IFW DE pSTTO ସ୍ସ ??? ଅଙ । ଞୂଷ ଆ । 
ଞଷର ସସ” ସୁଖ । ସଆ୭୍ସ ଆ ! “ଙ୍କ” ଖୁ । ସୁଖ ଆ । “ଆ 


ଝସାaifa, ମପା, ଝଖଷ ଏଷ ଏମ୍‌” 5 । 
See A New History of Sanskrit Literature, 1962, p. 28. 


See M (I. 11, 11-14 : ) aE f@ 3 ଥି | raiaraaial IAIN aqJ. TAIIAIT: CIT 
fafa fas 7 ଖା ସ୍ମ୍ଷସୀୀମ: | ଝି ସ୍ସ “ଅଫ ସା ସଗ: କଫ, 


“aineaiy:” sfa aya, ଆର ଓମ: କଷା ସୁ 
Cp. also R. H. “Ronis stating that it is “the cardinal principle of linguistics” 
that “language must always, and in every analysis, be studied as a part of social 
process and social activity and every utterance must be considered and understood 
within its context or situation”. (Ancient and Mediaeval Grammatical Theory 
in Europe, 1961, pp. 91 £. ). 
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A WRONG EXPLANATION OF THE WORD 
NARAYANA BY DR. BHANDARKAR 


Dr. R. G. BiiAaNnaRrKAR Observes : The word Nd4ryana is similar to Néadayana, 
which last is formed by Panini 4.1.99 and means the gotra Ndaddyana. The termination 
1s significative and means in this case the resting place or the place to which Nada or 
a Collection of Nadas go. So Ndrdyana means the resting place or goal of Nara or a 


collection of naras; see Medhatithi’s commentary on Manu 1.10 ( Vaisravism, Saivism 
etc., p.30 ). 


" From the above passage it appears that according to Dr. Brasparkar (i) the 
word N4ra4yana ( in Manu 1.10 ) is similar to Naddyana so far as the formation of the 
word is concerned; ( ii ) Nadayana is the name of a gotra and ( iii ) the termination 
(7. e. the suffix, precisely the secondary, taddhita suffix ) ayana in the word Ndardyatla 
( in Manu 1.10 ) mcans the resting place, or the place to which anything goes. . 


According to us all of these views are wrong as the following consideration 
would show. 


It is not quite correct to hold that the word Naddyana derived from the word 
Nada (¢ according to Panini 4.1.99 7 is the name of the gotra called Nadayana. Pdaninian 
gotra isa pdaribhéasika Sabda ( technical word ) of grammar meaning any descendent 
beginning with the grandson ( vide Pdnini 4.1.162 ). Thus Na4¢dyana means any 
descendent beginning with the grandson of a wellknown pre-Painian person named 
Nada. This gotra was called vrddha by some pre-Pdauinian -teachers and it has no 
connection with the secular ( /aukika ) gotra as shown in the works on Dharmasdstra. 
If the name Nada4yana occurs in the lists of gotrakdra rsis, then any person belonging 
to this gotra, {. ¢. who are descendents of Naddayana will be called Nddayana. Thus it 


is quite clear that Ndddyana derived according to Pdnxini 4.1.99 is not the name of 
gotra in the Dharmasdstra sense. 


® 

Dr. BrriaNnarKaAR shows utter ignorance in grammar while he says that the 
termination in the Pdéninian word Néaddyana is significative and that the termination 
means the resting place /. e. the place to which Ndda or a collection of Nadas go. 
The termination (i. e. the taddhita suffix ) in the present is dyana and not dyana as 
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Dr. BriaynarkaRr thinks. It iis an established doctrine of grammarians that no suffix 
( pratyava ) has any /aukika sense: these are not regarded as denotative words ( Vdacaka 
Sabdas ) Even if the suffix is accepted as ayana, yet it cannot denote the sense of 


‘resting place.’ 


It seems that Dr. Brasaxnarkan has indiscriminately confused the two different 
derivations of Ndddayana and Ndrdyavia. Nddd4yana may be taken as a word ending in 
the taddhita sutfix ayana ( ‘phak,” Panini 4.1.99 ) or as an example of the Bahwvrihi 
compound (HIgT: ad TG 4; ) meaning done ‘whose resting place is Nadas.’ Similarly 
Na4rdyana may be taken as a word ending in the taddhita suffix ayaa meaning ‘the 
gotra ( in the Paninian sense as shown above ) of Nara’ ( the word Nara has been read 
in the Nadddi group of Panini; vide 4.1.99 ); or it may be taken as an example of the 
Bahuvrihi compound, meaning ¢ ITT: MT GET 4: ’ one whose resting place is Ndras. 
When the words Nddayana and Ndrdyatia are taken as the Bauvrihi compounds, there 
arises no. question of termination or suffix ( pratyaya ); the second word ayana isa 
vacaka sabda and not a suffix. Thus it is clear that Ndrdyava (a masculine word ) 
cannot mean ‘the resting place or goal of Ndra or a collection of Naras.’ In this sense 
the word wouid be Nirdyaram ( AItt4 HAH )a word of neuter gender. 


In conclusion we may inform our readers that in Manu 1.10 ( as explained by 
Medhdatithi ) Narayana (a masculine word ) has been taken as an example of the 


Bahuvr!hi™ compound ( TT: ug MT) and not asa word ending in the taddhita 
suffix dyana ( phak ). 


“tin been rama tererreeeees 
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THE SANSKRIT COMPOUNDS 


1. Introduction : 


Formally speaking, every Sanskrit Compound comprises of minimum two 
members and can be easily represented by the formula N; +N +S, where MN Stands for 
the nucleus or praksti and S for the declensional suffix.? In the compounds like putrau, 
meaning both the son and the daughter, Panini strictly follows his assumption of the 
basic structures of compounds to be consisting of minimum two members, and in the 
initial stages, dissolves it as putrah ca duhitd ca, and then clides the word duhita, cf. the 
stttra, bhréatrputrau spasrduhitrbh yam, 1.2.68. 


While reading the chapters on compounds in Bhottoji Diksita’s (BD) 
Siddhanta Kaumudi: we encounter a small—perhaps the smallest—chapter called atha 
Sarvasaméasasesaprakaranam. Surprisingly enough, the topics which are discussed in this 
chapter seem to be uut of place in the beginning. Here BD divides the samasas into 
four main categories : (1) avyayibhdva (2) tatpnurusa (3) bahuvrihi and (4) dvandva, cf. 
samdasah caturvidhali. The chief characteristics of samdasas are listed briefly as respec- 
tively piirvapadarthapradhdna, uttarapadédarthapradhana, anyapadédrthapradhina and 
ubhayapadéarthapredhdina. This whole discussion sounds quite relevant upto this stage. 


But suddenly BD quotes a small kdrik4. It runs as follows : 


Supaim supa tina ndmnda dhatuna’ tha tindm tina, | 


subanteneti vijneyah samasah Sadvidho budhaih || 


i 


This kdrikd states that the Sanskrit saméasas are in all of six main categories. 
They are (1) sup+sup (2) sup+tin (3) sup4+ndman (4) sup4+dhatu (5) tin+tin and lastly 
(6) tin+ sup. 

Now, one is at a loss to understand these two different statements, viz. samdasah 
caturvidhal and sSamasah sadvidhiali, One also .does not know how to reconcile these 
two statements. The scope of the present paper is to find out a solution to this problem. 
2. Samdsa viewed from different points of view : 


In order to find out a solution to the discrepancy in the number of types of 
Samdsas enumerated by BD, we have no other source but Pd4nini’s grammar itself and 
the two chief commentaries thereon, one of BD and the other of Kasika. 
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2. 1. Samasas as defined by Pézuini : 

If we examine the definition of the samdsas given by Panini, we find that all 
the definitions are based on semantic considerations; cf. the basic condition of samarthya 
for two padas to be compounded; thesiitraissimarthah padavidhih, 2.1.1. The explanaston 
of this sdmarthya is given by BD as: samarthyam ca dvividham, VyapeksalaksSanam ekirthi- 
bhavalaksana ceti. In order to further understand these two types of samarthya, one 
is compelled to enter into the field of pure semantics ( cf. Patanijali’s discussion on this 
sitra ). The conditions stated in the sitras for dvandva ( cf. carthe dvandvah, 2.2.29 ), 
for bahuvrihi ( cf. eso bahuvrihih, 2.2.23, and anekam anyapaddrthe, 2.2.24 ), and for 
dnigu ( cf. dvigus ca, 2.1.23, and sahkhyipiirvo dviguh, 2.1.52 ) are purely semantic. The 
siitras for avyayibhava ( cf. avyayibhivas ca, 2.1.5 and avyayam...vacanesu, 2.1.6 ), and 
tatpurusa, ( cf. tatpurusah, 2.1.22), which are the adhikara-sitras, sive enumerative 
type of definitions. The only samdsa for which a formal definition is given seems to be 
harmadhéraya; cf. tatpurusah samanadhik aranah karmadharayah 1.2.42. 


This whole attitude raises the fundamental problem as to whether a grammar 
should be formal or non-formal.* Every grammar, to be areal grammar, always takes 
the ‘formal aspect of language into consideration, It leaves all other non-formal aspect 
like meaning, number, gender etc. out of consideration. The non-formal aspects of 
language are considered only when they affect the formal description of the language.® 
Pdanini and Patanijali have clearly emphasised this formal aspect for grammar in the 
siitra, Sram ritpam Sabdasyasabdasamjnid, P.1.1.68 and atha sabddanusasanam, Mahabhasya 


1, respectively. 


But in spite of this strict emphasis on and adherence to the formal aspect, 
Pudnini has described many forms, and especially all the samasas, with the help of a 
reference to their non-formal, or to be exact, semantic purport; cf. his stra, samarthah 
padavidhih, 2.1.1. which takes nothing but semantic conditions into consideration, cf. 
also BD’s commentary on the sritras, seso bahwuvorihih, 2.2.23, and anekam anyapaddarthe, 
2.2.24 : anekam anyasya padasya arthe vartamanam vd Samasyate sa bahuvrihih, There 
are many such examples scattered in the. samdsa chapters where the formal aspect is. 
explained with a reference to semantic consideration. This adherence to meaning for 
the description of language goes contrary to the original emphasis on ‘formality’ by 
Panini. 


This approach of Panini to the description of compounds with the help of 
semantic import has further given rise to the semantic problem of pradhanatva or 
apradhanatya ( i. e. predominance, or its absence which is of course semantic and hence 
subjective ) of the first or second member ‘of the compound. And the samdsas thus 
semantically described by Panini are divided into»four different categories on the basis 
of whether the first, or the second or both or none of the members are pradhéana in the 
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compound. And we have the compounds divided on this basis into four types as (1) 
pitrvapadrtha-pradhtdna ( the first member being semantically predominant ) which is 
avyayibhava, (2) uttarapaddrtha-pradhana ( the second or latter member being predo- 

mimant ) which is tatpurusa, (3) anyapadéarthapradhdna (a member which is entirely: 
from outside the members of the compound being semantically predominant ) which is 

bahuyvrihi, and finally (4) wubhayapaddarthapradhana ( both the members being semanti- 

cally equally predominant ) which is dvandva; cf. BD and Kasikda on the Pdaninian sutras 

defining the compounds. Since obviously there is no fifth possibility of the predomi- 

nance of the members, we have only four categories of compounds. It is these four main 

categories which BD refers to in the small chaprer in his Siddanta-Raunnud), 


2. 2. Samvsa viewed formally : 


If, neglecting Panini totally, on the other hand, we examine the constituent 
members of the Sanskrit compounds from formal point of view, we find that all the 
members of a samdasa can be grouped under the following main categories. Any member 
or word in a compound can be either a subantae or tinanta or a ndman which refers, 
according to BD, to a krdanta, or a dhatu, which according to BD refers to the root- 
nouns like pri etc. formed with a zero, krt-suffix. Since any two of these four cate- 
gories can be compounded with one another, we get the following six combinations 
according to BD: i) subanta+subanta, ( 2) subanta+tinanta, (3) subanta+naman, 
(4) subanta4+dhatn,( 5) tinanta++tinanta, and (6) tinanta+subanta, It is these six 
formal categories which BD mentions in his karika quoted above. 


These four categories theoretically can however, give us the following twenty 
combinations of two categories cach : 


A) Lla,sup4 sup ( e. g. rdja-purusah ) and its opposite i. e. sup+sup, 10. 
2a, sup+tin ( e. g. pary-abhiisat ) and its opposite i. e. tin+ Sup, 2b 
3a, sup+naman ( e.g. kumbha-karah ) and its opposite i. e. n@aman+ sup, 3b 


* 4a, sup+dhdatu ( e.g. kata-priil ) and its opposite i.e. dhatu+ sup, 4b 


B ) 5a, tin+tin ( e.g. khadate-modata ) and its opposite i.e, tin4+tin, 5b 
6a, tin4ndman ( e.g. Khadata-karah ) and its opposite i.e, nadman+tin, 6b 
Ta, tin4+dhatu ( e.g. khadata-prvlt ) and its opposite, i.e. dhatu+tin, 7b 


C ) 8a, naman naman ( e.g. bhara-harah ) and its opposite i.e. naman ndman, 8b 


Oa, niaman+dhatu ( e.g. bhdara-vah ) and its opposite i.e. dhdtu4-ndaman, 9b 


D ) 10a, dhatu4dhétu ( ee. kit-priih ) and its opposite, dhdati4dhatmv, 10b 
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Out of these combinations, the combinations nos. 6a-6b,7a-7b, 100-100, 3b, 4b 
9b are impossible combinations not allowed by Sanskrit Language and grammar. By 
deducting these nine combinations the number comes down to ( 20-9= )11. The combi- 
nations nos. 12, 56 and 8b are identical with their respective opposites, viz. 1a, 5& and 
Sa. Reducing, therefore, the total number by 3, we get ( 11~3= )8 as the remaining 
combinations. Out of these 8, again, the combinations 14, 8a and 9a can be treated 
inder only one heading, riz. sup+sup: hence, keeping only combination no. la as 
‘representative of 87 and 97, and deducing the two, viz. 8a and 9a, the total number of 
disable combinations in Sanskrit remains to be (8-2= )6, viz. la, 21, 20,3a, 4a and 
54 which only are allowed by Sanskrit language and grammar. This exactly is the 
number noted by BD in his chapter. For the 2b type, the example given is krnta- 
vicaksana, 


3. Solution : 


We, therefore, see that the basis of the four-fold division of Sanskrit compounds 
into avyayibhdana, tatpuritsa, bahuvrihi and dvandva is purely semantic while the six-fold 
division given by BD is done on the basis of a reference to the formal categories of 
pratyayas or suffixes attached to the prdtripadikas or dhatits; the suffixes may be from 
sup or tin or from krt; cf. the term dhdatu referring to the root-noun form pr in kaia- 
prith, which retains its original dhdtu-form even after the addition of the zero krt-suffix 
‘kvip according to the stitre, kvip ca, 3.2.76; the term ndman, borrowed from the older 
text of Yaska, viz. Nirukta, reters .to any pratipadika formed by the addition of krt- 
suffixes.except the zero-suffixes like kvip, vi, vit etc. And at this stage one need not 
be confused as to the discrepancy in the number of categories of the compounds, because 
the categories are made on different foundations. The discrepancy is bound to be there 
and is quite natural That speaks for an all-sided view of compounds taken by the 
Sanskrit grammarians. It is also to be noted that the formal basis of division seems to be 
pre-Paninian, when the terms naman and dhat# were used for the verbal formations in 
non-zero and zero suffxies. 


4. A Word about the names of the compounds : 


There are, as is well-known, four main compounds in Sanskrit, viz. avyayibhdava, 
tat-purusa, dvandva and balurrihi, Though these names are taken to be technical terms, 
they are not purely technical like ghu, ghi, bha etc. nor are they fully meaningful. 
A possible explanation of these terms, it is felt, might prove interesting to the students 
of grammar,* and may not be out of place here. 


4. 1. avyayibhava : 


As the term indicates, it contains an Avyaya (= ‘no-modification’) {. e. indeclin- 
able, which does not undergo any modification before or after the application of either 
sup or tin or krt or-tadddhita suffixes. The compound also must contain an avyayda. 
The term avyayibhava is fully meaningful. 
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4. 2. tat.purusa : 


This is a very strange term used by Pdinini. None of the two members, viz. 


tat and purusa has anything to do with any of the members of a tat-purusa compound 
like pandita-putrah or vytghra-bhiti etc. Where 


does such a strange term come 
from ? 


Let us concentrate on the term itself. As is clear, it contains two constituent 
members, tat and purusa. Now the term itself is a perfect compound according to strict 
criteria of Sanskrit grammar. If we try to dissolve this compound, it can be dissolved 
in any of the following seven ways. In other words, it can have any of the following 
as alaukika vigraha vakya : 

1. sal purusah { = that man ) 

2. fam purusam ( = to that man ) 

3. rena purusena ( by that man ) 

4. tasmai purusiva ( = for that man ) 

5. fasmdat purusdt ( = from that man ) 

6. fasya purusasva ( = of that man ) 

7. rasmin puruse ( =on that man ) 

Now compare the dissolution or alattkika vigraha vakya of any other tat-ptirusa 
compound used in Sanskrit and we find that the dissolution of the usable compound 
fits in or strictly follows any of the seven possible dissolutions of the compound 
tir-ptiritsSa given above. Naturally, the logic behind giving the name ‘tat-purusa’ to 
all the tZat-purtisa compounds seems to be to name all those compounds as ‘tatptrusa’, 
whose dissolution follows or is after the pattern of the compound and the technical 
term ‘tat-purusa’ The compound called “papada tatpurltsa is a variety of tatpltrusa 
dissolved in the same way. 

4. 3. dvandva : 


The explanation of this term is very easy. The word drardv2 means ‘a group 
af two’ or ‘a couple’. Now, therefore, the compound of all ‘such members which are 
combined together with the meaning of ‘and’ (ca) and form ‘a group of two or three or 
any number’ can be termed as dvandva. This term, like the term ‘avyayibhava’ is thus 
self-explanatory. 


4. 4. bahuvrihi : 
The logic which is applied in the case of the term taf-purusa above can be 
extended to the present term Dafit-vrihih also. The meaning of the word ‘bahu-vrihih’ 


is ‘the person who has plenty of rice’ ; the alaukika vigraha vakya or the dissolution is 
‘bahavah vrihavah yasya’. All .the compounds, therefore, which have the dissolution 
after the fashion of the word ‘bahuvrihi’ are termed as bahuvrihi compounds. 
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4. 5. dvigu : I 

As the definition of this term states (cf. samkhya-puirvo dviguh, 2. 1. 52), the 
compound having any number-word in it, as in the word dvi-gu itself, is termed as 
dvigu. The word dvi in dvigu represents the number-word, The term is thus self- 
explanatory. 


4. 6. karma-dharaya : 


The technical term karmadharaya is defined in the sittra, .tatpmurusah 
Samdanadhikararah karmadharayah, 1. 2. 42, and defines the compound as a-sub-division 
of the tat-purusa. Actually, if we try to dissolve the compound-word karma-dharaya, 
the likely dissolution is ‘karma dharayati sal’ or karmano dharayah (=dharakah). The 
first dissolution is after the fashion of the upapada tat-purusa.- If we take a concrete 
example of a regular karmadhéaraya compound from the language, like krsna-mrgah, its 
dissolution as Krsnah mrgalt does not tally with either of the two patterns of dissolu- 
tion of the word karmadhdaraya. So the reasoning applied in the case of tat-purusa 
and balnwrihi does not hold good here. We do not know where the technical term 
karma-dharaya is borrowed from, nor do we know its significance and properety in 
applying to examples like krsna-mrgah. 


7. We have in all the following seven types of compounds on semantic basis : 


1. avyayibhava, 2. tat-purusa, 3. upapada tat-purusa, 4. karma-dharaya, 
5. dvandva, 6. dvigu ‘and lastly, 7. bahuvrihi, A verse in sanskrit, which is 
traditionally handed down as an.example of humour, lists all these compounds. It is as 
follows : 


dvandvo dyvigur api caham 
mad-gehe nityam avyayibhivah | 
tat-purusa karma dharaya 


yenaham syam bahuvrihih {| 


NOTES 
1. Fora detailed symbolic representation of Sanskrit compounds, cf. M. D. Paxprr, 
‘Pdnini- A study in Non-Compounded Word - Structures,” VI, 1963, Vol.I Part II, 
pp.1-15 and “Panini — A study in Compound word-structures,” JMSUB, 1962 
Humanities Section, pp. 81-101. I . . 
2. 


cf. C. F. Hocretr, A Course in Modern Linguistics, 1964. 131-137; also pp. 147-261 
¢f. M. D. Pasprr, ‘Formal and Non-Formal in Pinini,’ ABORI, 1973. pp. 179-192 ~~ 


4 K. C. Cnarrpesre has discussed many of the technical terms of S 
cf. K. C. Crarrerdere, Technical Terms in Sanskrit Grammar. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES IN FIXING UP PANINPYS AUTHORSHIP OF 
EXAMPLES FROM THE EXAMPLES SUPPLIED 


IN THE KASIKA-VRTTIH 


introduction : 


In carrying on a systematic study of the examples ( exs ) found in the Kasika- 
Vrtti( KV ) of Jayaditya and Vamana ( J & V ), 7th Cent. A. D., considerable impor- 
tance should be attached to the aspect of fixing the actual number of exs supplied by its 
authors because many of its exs are seen borrowed from other grammatical sources both 
Ptninian and non-pd#inian preceding to it- If'one looks to the history of grammatical 
tradition of Sanskrit language in India, it is marked-~ that J & V succeed four gramma- 
rians in Paninian school ¢ Panini (P), 450 B- C., the strakdra, K4tyd yana ( kty ), 350 
B.C., the Varttikakdra, Patanijali (ptj), 150 B.C., the Mahdbhasyakdra, and Bhartrhari, 
150 A. D., the author of the book Vdkyapadiya a treatise on philosophy 
of grammar and Mahabha@syadipikd, a commentary on Mahabhasya (M); two 
grammarians of non-pdninian school, Sarvavarmd, 5th Cent. A.D., expounder of 
the Kidtantra school of grammar, candragomin, 6th Cent. A. D., the founder 
of Céndra school of grammar. The scholars? have tried to show some examples 
illustrativelly from Katantra and Candra Vydakarana ( CV )* which are incorporated 
in KV by its authors. Not only the Kdatantra and CV, all the sources? before them 
mainly the M & CV? have been utilized by its authors to the maximum extent. The 
extensive incorporation of the exs by KV’s authors is seen alongwith the grammatical 
theories, opinio ns and conclusions. In some cases of borrowals of the examples, KV’s 
authors have effected modification also. Excluding all these, new ones are seen given 
by these authors where either correspondence of the context is lacking or the siitra is 
not taken up for being commented as in the case of M. A grammarian is free to pick 
up any word of his choice from the usage and set it as an ex on a sitra to show the 
working of that sitra. It is also true with KV’s authors, who are supposed to have 
given some exs freely not borrowing from any other grammatical sources. Thus it is 
worth the effort to fix up such examples of J & V. | 


2. Elimination : The Basis of Assertion : 


One should eliminate the citations from Vedic literature and the exs considered 
to be of P, Kty, Ptj, Sarvavarmd, and candragomin from the totality of exs of KV. Then 
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the rest of the exs may be said to have been given by the authors J & V. Thus the 
fixing up of the exs of J & V presupposes the fixing of the other sources cited above and 
Paninian exs as its first step in that light. 


2.1. Examples Considered Paninian : 

Examples to be considered fully of Paninian nature may be grouped under three 
heads : P-expressed (Expr) P-indicated (Ind) P-implied .(Imp). In doing so Pdnini’s 
text of the siitrapiiha* is accepted as the basis which constitutes the literature of P. 


2.1.1. P in some sutras has expressed some exs. These are mostly of irregular 
nature. The words which he has failed to explain conclusively by applying the rules of 
his grammar are propounded as such. These are P-Exp-exs. The instances of this kind 
of siitras are : upevinan anasvan anucdnasca : 3.2.109 in the context of KvasU suffix; 
panighatadaghau silpini : 3. 2. 55 ( in the context of TaK suffix ); vacamyamapuranda- 
rau ca : 6.3.69 (in the context of insertion of mUM ) &c. 


NN 


2.1.2. P indicates the derivation of certain words by some siitras where both the 
formantic and semantic elements are stated in the same siitra. These siitras by them- 
selves are sufficient enough to generate intended expressions. Or in otherwords neither 
of the formantic and semantic elements is required to be supplied from the preceding 
sittra to the siitra under discussion for the analysis of such exs. Thus these exs are 
termed as P-Ind ones. Some such sitras are vrajayajor bhave KyaP : 3.3.68, adhya 
subhaga-sthiila-palita-nagnandha priyesu cvyartesu acvau krih karane KHYUN: 3. 2. 56, 
tadasya safjatam tarakadibhya itaC: 5.2.36 &c. In the first sutra cited, formantic 
elements are: the roots vaj and y2;j and suffix KyaP, and the semantic element jis bhdvne, 
‘in the stative sense.’ Similarly in the next two sutras, the presence of both the forman- 
tic and semantic elements indicate the derivation of the words which are given as exs in 
KV. Thus the exs vrajyd and J'ajya on 3.3.68 ad hyaikaranam, subhagankarantam &c on 
3.2.56 are the P-Ind exs. ` 


2.1.3. Certain exs found in the XV are implied to be Pdininian if a given siitra 
is not sufficient by itself to generate certain expression, i. e. some deficiency either of 
formantic or semantic element is found in a given stra. And the deficiency is made 
good by supplying it from the preceding sittra by anuvrtti ‘chain tecnique.’ The gover- 
nance of certain element is also understood from the context by the same procedure of 
anuvrtti from the preceding adhikara siitra or section-heading rule. The context of 
certain adhikara, continues till it meets with another incompatible element. Also the 
a of the anuvrtti is known from the tradition preserved by Vt-kara, M-kara 

rttikara. 


| 2.1.3.0. This implication of course varies in degree and as such be termed as 
exclusive implication ( Imp excl ) and simple implication (Imp smp) basing on the degree 
of probability of the implication. 
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2.1.3.1. An.ex in KV is considered exclusively implied to be Paninian if it is 
given on a sittra which is not self-sufficient for the complete analysis of the ex under 
discussion but depends upon the preceding sutra (s) for supplying with the deficient 
element either formantic or semantic for its complete analysis. Gathaka is the ex supplied 
on 3.1.146 : gas thakan. In this sutra, the intended semantic condition $i/pini not 
presented is to be supplied from 3.1.145 : silpini SVUN or in other words the word 
gdathaka can be derived from the verbal root gai with the suffix thakaX when ‘artisan’ is 
meant. Thus this word given as ex is imp-exclusively from the siitra, i. e. P-Imp excls. 
Similarly on stambakarnayoh rami japoh : 3.1.13, KV supplies stamberamah and karnejapah 
in the sense of t4cchilya ‘constant habit’ understood from 3.1.11. Thus these examples 
doubtlessly be said as actually intended by P which for our purpose kept under the 
category of P-Imp excls. The majority of the exs to be considered pianinijan from the 
Siftra text come under this category. 


2.1.3.2a. Some of pda inian exs are of the nature of simple implication. As the 
text of P-sfitras has been solely relied upon here to fix up the Paéninian examples out of 
the enormity of exs supplied in KV, very simple exs which KVJ’s authors present, are- 
to be considered P4:inijan by applying one’s common sense (CS). Let us discuss some 
such exs. Under 3.4.2: Kriydasimiibhihire lot lotohisvau va ca tadhvamoh, KV gives 
the exs imau lunitah, ime luninti, yuvwam lunithah, yiiyam lunitha. These are given in the 
sentence-form. P has used this root /# vide 3.2.154 : Prusrlva simabhihare VUN, and 
these exs are to be implied paninian. i.e. known to P for the simple reason that they are 
all simple and one’s CS will lead one to form such conclusion. 


Similarly under 3.3.160 : icchéarthebhyo vibhisa ‘vartamane (LIN), KV supplies 
the exs icchati icch2t, vasti usvdat, kamayate kamayeta all of which constitute very 
simple form and one would be tempted to say them pdninjan exs applying one’s CS. 
Thus P implied exs are those simple exs which are supported by CS. One cannot deny 
that they are not known to P. 


2.-1.3.2b. Many counter examples (C-exs) mostly consisting simple form can 
also be included under this category for the reason quoted above. One instance may 
be given here. Under 3.4.4, the C-exs are chinnati and pathati which are of very 
simple form and P himself has used the roots chid and path in 3.2.61 and 3.3.64 
respectively. 


2.1.3.2c. Some C-exs given below are to be treated as intended by P, i.e, of 
the nature of P Imp smp. No other ‘alternative can possibly replace them, and also one’s 
CS will impel for their inclusion under this category- Under 3.4.10: prayat rohisyai 
avyathisyai (tumunarthe chaidasi), the corresponding classical forms would, be only with 
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the infinitive ending ‘un UN’ which is expected in connection: with bhasa, ‘in the 
colloquial tongue.’ The intended C-exs are thus given by KV’s authors as praydatum, 
rohanaya and avyathandya where the last two are with dative ending in the sense of 
infinitive suffix zunmnUN which P sanctions by 2.3.15 : tumarthacca bhavavacandt 
( caturthi). Similarly the C-exs drastum and vikhyatum in the 3.4.11 : drsevikhye ca 
( tuwnarthe chandasi ) are unique and possibly would have been thought as counterparts 
in classical language. As such they are to be treated as pdvinian implied by applying 
one’s CS. 


3 0, Some doubtful cases : 


What 4s told above is a fairly general way of fixing up P’s exs from the enoro- 
mous exs presented in KV/. But there are a number of specific problems: Let us take 
up some and the most probable solution be taken. There, no attempt is made to sce the 
attestation in the contemporary literature of the exs under question rather P’s text of 
Asradhyday? is fully relied® upon and js assumed as first-hand document to study P’s 


mind. 


3.1. In the context of conjugation in middle voice ( Atmanepada vidhdana ) 

1.3.15 : na gatihimsarthebhyah prohibits the middle voice suffix after the verbs having 
the sense of ‘motion’ or ‘injury’ provided the ‘interchange of action’ is expressed which 
.( middle voice sufix ) otherwise would have been due by the preceding sutra 1.3.14 : 
kartari karmavyatihare. Here .KV supplies the exs vyatigacchanti and vyatisarpanti 
as instances of motion-denoting roots. One by one’s CS can say that the first one might 
be preferably intended by p with prefixes vi and ati for both the suffixes in that order 
can have the sense of ‘interchange of action,’ which is however latent in the word 

‘nyatihara. The root ‘gam’ is the simple and usual one denoting movement. The plural 

ending in present tense here has the same significance as would have been with the 

singular. Thus supplying ‘Vyatigacchanti’ as an ex here seems befitting to the context. 

The other one vyatisarpanti can hardly be. compared with vyatigacchanti so far as the 

frequency of its occurance in the language. is concerned. P himself is seen mentioning 

both the movement-denoting roots gam and srp. When the latter is seen® thrice only 

in 3.4.17, 7.4.65 and 8.3.110, the former quite a number of times which convinces us to 

accept the ex ‘vyatigacchanti’ as simply implied by P by applying our CS. The second 
one may be implied but it is not as common as the first one. Thus the probability of 


‘Cccurance with less frequency prompts us to entertain doubt regarding its pninian 
nature. 


3.2. Some C-exs may be said to have been exclusively P-implied. On 1.3.20 : 
ano do’nasyaviharane in the context of conjugation in middle voice, KV supplies 
vidyam adatte. Here the whole sentence-ex cannot be implied from the text of P. The 
sutra only intends the verbal form ddatte but the C-exs as yam vyadadati ,supplied in KV 
on this stra rather be said definitely implied from P’s siitra or of P-Imp excls. I 
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3.3. On 1.3.32: gandhanavaksepatia sevana sahasikya pratiyatna prakathana 
prayogesu kriih, KV supplies exs utkurute and udakurute in the sense of sevana, prakurute 
in the sense of sahasikya. These ‘exs with various prefixes are not implied from the 
sutra text of P. Had these prefixes been meant here, P would have made their entry in 
the siitra as he has done with 1.3.30: ni samupavibhyo hvah ( dtmanepadam ), 1.3.31 : 
spardhayam anh ( hvah atmanepadam ) &c. If in the exs under discussion the prefixes 
are said to be presenting the respective senses gandhana etc., and KV’s authors have 
rightly understood’ the mind of P, then it is not comprehended why he has not condij- 
tioned the root Kr with these prefixes as he is found doing with other sutras. This may 
be an instance of stylistic variation of P if considered in the light of KV’s exs cited 
above or no prefixes would have been required for the root Kr to connote all these 
senses as P has not provided for any prefixes ? 


3.4. P is seen generalising some grammatical operation in connection with the 
term wpasargd. The instances are in 3.3.22, 59, 61 &c. On the siitra 3.3.22 upasarge 
ruvah ( GHaN), KV gives exs Saivravah and uparavah. These exs be said to be definitely 
Paninian, i. e. P implied exclusively. The generalisation of the prefixes may result in 
the derivation of as ‘many forms as there are twenty different upasargas.’ Thus this 
rule theoretically does not debar the exs prardvah pardaravah and others though they 
are not given here in KV. Nor does P, in subsequent'sitras delimit the scope of this 
sutra by prohibiting any #pasargas to occur in contiguity with the root ru when the 
suffix GHaN is attached. It may be compared with the similar stuitra, 3.3.106; atascopasarge 
where such generalisation is seen and KV supplies the exs with the prefixes pra and 
upa : prada, upada, pradha and upadha. Therefore the exs samravah and upardavah 
given in the KV with the prefixes sam and «wpa be pd@ninian exs due to his generalized 
condition ‘upasarge.’ This is corroborated by the text of P where he specifies certain 
wupPpasagaras and excludes other undesired upasargas as is the case with 3.3.28 : nirabhyo 
pulvoh (GHaN ). Here P intends only two forms of each of the roots p# and /# with 
prefixes nir and abhi. 


» Thus specification of ‘wupasargas’ in some cases, generalisation in others 
displays P’s close observation of the forms. The case of non-attestation of these exs 
resulted due to this generalization ‘upasarge’ (if at all happens) may be explained as the 
deficiency with us due to ours inheriting only fragments® of the contempdrary or 
pre-paninian literature and also to think of attestation of each word found in p's bhasa 
seems impossible", 


Josm’° estimates P’s grammar in term of generative grammar, the role of 
which is only ‘to generate expression without taking into account their actual usage. 
When the Indian grammatical tradition upholds P a laksaikacakswu, ‘a philogogist, 
whose,eyes have been solely fixed on the actual usage’, Josnt’s estimation reduces the 
high status of an Observationist into a theoriest, a pragmatist into a conservate, which 
is not generally acceptable. 
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4. Examples occuring in pairs & clusters ; a principle : 


KV often supplies the exs very simple in forms and one would be tempted to say 
these pdninian by applying one’s CS. Pacati and pathati are seen as exs on 8.4.66. Even 
though both the verbal forms are supposed to have been known to P, the simultaneous 
occurance of the two in the same order is noticed in M II.9.18 on 3.1.3.11 which would 
make us believe that as exs KI/’s authors have borrowed them from M. For the similar 
reason I’ rksah, plaksah found in the same order in MI. 257.7 on 1.3.1.7 be treated asa 
case of borrowal from M though vrksah and plaksah as separate words are seen occuring 
in Astadhyayi vide 2.4.12, and 2.8:55 respectively. 


Here below, a concordance of the pairs or clusters of exs consisting of simple 
forms are presented which are also found as such in M. And it is sufficient to make us 
believe that KI’s authos have simply borrowed them from M. For the reason cited 
above, however simple may be in their forms, they are not to be treated paninian rather 


the cases of borrowals from.M. 


Sl. Name-of pairs] Found with different References References in M* 
No. clusters, nominal/ nominal/conjugational in KV ‘® 
verbal base. endings. 
1. Vrksa& plaksa vrksah, plaksah on 8.4.68, 1.257.7 on 1.3.1.7 ' 
vrksastarati, plaksastarati on 8.3.18, 1.29.22 
vrksaih, plaksaih on 1.1.70 A1II.179.23 on 6.4.18 
vrksaya, plaksaya on 1.1.56, 1.135.19,20 on 1.1.56.8 
vrksat, plaksat on 1.3.4, I11.245.15 on 7.1.12 
vrksinam plaksanim on 7.1.54 1.80.12-13 on 6.1.102 
2. vana, dhana, vanam, dhanam, ahan, on 1.2.45, 1.217.1,4,8 
ahan, kanda,.kudi khande, kudye on the same sittra 
3. gomat & yavamat goman, yavaman on 8.2.23, 1.161.19-20 on 1.1.62.1 
4. khatva & mala khatvabhih, malabhih on 8.2.23, I11.64.22:on 6.1.85 25. 
5. »pdc & tvac vaksu, tvaksu on 1.1.5, 1.167.21 on 1.1.63.6 
6. matr & pitr matuh, pituh on 8.2.24, I11.403.16 on 8.2.25.3 
7. Devadatta & Denadattah, Yajiadattah on 1.2.58, 1.230.6-7 on vt.5 
Yajniadatta on the same stitra 


( in the sentence-exs : aham Devadatto brabimi, aha 
yajtiadatto brabimi. ) 
8. kartavyam, Gbhyam on 1.1.21, 1.78.5 on ot. 7 & 1.79.6 


on vt, 14 on the same 
Sutra. 
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Sl. 


Name of pairs] 


No. clusters, nominal/ 


verbal base. 


* Found with different 
nominal/conjugational -- 


endings. 


References 


in KV 
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References in M*? 


gir, dhur 
agni, & vayu 


agnimat & va yumat 
dyau, pathin, & tad 
gramani, senant 
agnicit & Somasit 
bhi & Sri 

kartr & hartr 


harana & héarand 
kiraka & hdraka 
cikirsaka & 
jihirsake 

krti & hrti 

roots kr & hr 


roots pac & path 


roots pac & yaj 


roots ci & su 


‘roots 77 & pi 


roots rud & svap 


girsu, dhirsu 
agninam, vayidnam 
agni iti, vayit iti 
agniman, vdyuman 
dyauh, panthah, sah 
gramanih, senanth 
agniciat, Somasuat 
bhuvah, Sriyah 
Rkartr, hartr 

karta, harta 
karanda, harana 
karakah, hdrakah 


cikirsakah, jihirsakah 


krtih, 


karisyati, harisyati 


hreih 


cikirsati, jihirsati 
akdarsit, ahirsit 
karyate, haryate 
pacati, pathati 
papdaca, papatha 
pipaksati, yiyaksati, 


acinavam, aswiavam 


lunite, punite 
alauit, apavit 


rudihi, svapihi 


on 8.3.57, 


on 7.1.54, 
on 8.4.57, 


on 8.2.9, 

on 1.2.28, 
on 1.2.47, 
on 1.2.28, 
on 1.1.72, 


on 8.4.57, 
on 8.2.42, 


on 3.3.107, 


on 1.2.46, 
on: 1.1.58, 


on 3.3.110, 


on 7.2.38, 
on 7.2.42, 
on 8.2.28, 
on 1.1.63, 


on 8.4.66, 
on 7.4.70, 


on 7.4.79, 
on 1.1.5, 


on 6.4.113, 


on 8.2.3, 


TIT. 426.22, on 8.3.16 


II.109.3 on 6.1.177. 
11.63.10 on 6.1.85.17 


1.99.14 on 1.1.39.15 
1.206.3 on this sutra 
1.158.23 on 1.1.60.4 
I11.393.7 on 8.2.6.11 
II1.73.3 on 6.1.91.9 


1.34.16 on Siva siitra 


1.126.25 on 1.1.51.4 
1.197,3. on: 1.2.9.2 
1.121.7 on 1.1.50.2 
1.152.18 on the same 
Sutra. 

1.125.22 on 1.1.51 

I11.440.5-6 on 8.3.59.4 
III.365.2 on 8.1.4 
II1.2C8.10 on 6.4.76 
II1.260.22 on 6.4.48 


1.9.18 on 3.1.3.11 


` 1.77.3 on 1.1.21.3 


IJ1.71.16 on 6.1.91.4 
1.55.10 on vt. 4 on the 


same siitra, 


1.292.25 on 1:3.72 
1.49.7 on 1.1.3.10 


on hal sutra, 1.27. 16, on vt. 3 on 


Siva siitra-5 


These instances no more claim to be exhaustive. And there would still many 
more to be met with while one sorts out the.exs of KV basing on the principles laid 
down. In most of the cases of concordance there is no sutra correspondence, ¢. €, 
examples are not: always found in both M & KV on the same stitras, still KV extensively 
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corroborates the text, conclusions and exs from M, when similar or allied contexts occur. 
Ks authors cautiously borrow exs from M, which appear to them the befitting ones. 


To conclude that the simplicity of such exs and one’s CS do not always guide 
us for fixing up P’s exs and those found in pairs and clusters in KV? are sometimes really 
borrowed from M. One is susceptible to meet with manifold problems in fixing up P's 
exs from the exs of KV, the instances which are discussed constitute a fraction only. 


NOTES 


1. (a ) 1886, F. KIELRORN, “The c@ndra Vydkarara and the Kasika-Vrtti”’, ITA, 15: 
183-85. 
(b) 1970, M. D. Smarma, “Kasikayam Péniniyetara Vydakarananam prabhdvalt”, 
Sagarika, 8 : 3, 1-21 
(c) 1977, Raghuvir VEDALANKARA, Kasikaka Saméalocanatmak Adhyayana, Delhi, 
Chap. 8, 241-75 


{(d ) 1981, P. VisALaksnyY, “The Influence of Candra and Kdtantra Grammars on 
Kasika Vrtti’’, Vishvesvarananda Indological journal, 19 : 1-ii, 44-49 


2. By the CV/,1 mean both the sutras and vrtti on them. Grammarian Candragomin 
is accepted mostly as the author of both the siitras and VV rtti. See George CARDONA, 
Panini, a survey of Research ( Delhi : 1980 ) p. 155; also the note 49, p.320. 


3. Vide Introductory verse 1 : 
Vrttau bhasye tatha dhatunamapardayanadisnu | 


Viprakirnasya tantrasya kriyate sarasamgrahah {|| 


See kasika critically edited by A. Suanma and K. R. DEsaPANDE, sanskrit parisat, 
Osmania University, 1969. But KVJ’s authors have no where acknowledged the 
borrowal from CV or ‘Vrttau’ above may be said to include also the Cindra Vrtti. 


4. KiELHORN’s suggestions for the original text of Ast@dhydy? as known to Ptj have 
been accepted here for the purpose. See his paper ‘“‘Notes on the .Mahabhdasya; 6. 
the text of Panini’s siztras, as given in the kasika vrtti, compared with the text as 
known to kétydyana and Patanijali,” /4 16.(1887) 178-84. subsequently many scholars 
have discussed from time to time about the probable interpolations or dual author- 
ship. See G. Carnoxa, Op. Cit., 165-55. Also see S. D. Josn1 & J. A. F. ROOnBERGEN 
“The structure of the Asiadhyayi in Historical Perspective”, Proceeding of the 
International Seminar on Panini ( CASS, Poona: 1973 ) :59-95. Till the coming out 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


of a new critical edn. of Astadhyayi of P in the light of the suggestions of Pd4xrinian 


scholars above, the sittrapatha known to Ptj suggested by kielhorn be accepted as 
the standard siitrapdatha. 


. This reliance is due to accepting the present siitrapatha given in KV exlcuding the 


instances traced by KIELHORN, ( see note 4). 


The mention of root gam its verbal forms seen in the siitras : 1.2.13 ; 3.2.47, 67, 
171 ; 3.58 ; 4.3.85 ; 5.1.74 , 6.4.16, 40,98; 7.2.58, 68 ; 3.77. 


Corresponding to pradayah in the Ganapatha considered to be Pédrinian, we find 
all the upasargas in Yaska’s Niruktam, a pre-pdaninian treatise though it does not 
conform to the pdaninjan order. It starts with an but not with pra. 

See Niruktam with com. of Durgdcarya, and notes by pt. Shivadatta SHARMA, 
(Bombay, savivat 1982) pp. 27-29 which supports my hypothesis that P would know 
all the upasargas and would intend the twenty forms. 


See S. D. Lannt, Evolution of Sanskrit Language from Panini to Patathjali, 
(CASS : 1974) pp. 20-22. also G. BunrErn “The roots of the dhatupdiha not found 


in literature, 1894 ; rpt. in J. F. Starr (Ed.) A Reader on the Sanskrit Grammarian 
(Massachusetts : 1972) p. 201. 


Cf. “In the forlong lectures for 1829 Jules Brocn (BSUS 5:71) remarks : ‘In India 
conditions are vastly different, our knowledge of its language of which we know 
neither the local basis, nor the degree of connection with the vernaculars....e.the 
majority are mainly adopted for purely literary usage” vide S. M. KaATRE, some 
problems of Historical Linguistics in Indo Aryan. (Poona : 1965) p. 23. 


See S. D. Jost ed. intro. and eng trans. of M, samarthahnika (University of Poona : 
1968) Intro. ix “The generative grammar builds units of a more complex structure 
by strictly applying the rules which make up the system. It does not matter 


whether the generated forms are actually used in spoken or written language. 
The generative grammar concernes only with correct usage”. 


See n. 3 for reference. 


F. KirLnorn (Ed.). The Vyakaranya Mahabhasya of Patafijali, Vol. I, BOR/, 3rd 
edn. 1962; Vol. II, BOR/, 3rd edn. 1965; Vol. III, BORS, 3rd edn. 1972. 
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K. V. Sarva, Madras : 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTS IN SANSKRIT IN AID OF 
MODERN SCIENCE 


1, Introductory : 

An aspect of Sanskrit, which yet remains to attract the full attention it 
deserves, is the fund of scientific data therein, which could lead to further development 
even in modern science. Two factors, especially, conduce to the viable richness of 
scientific matter in Sanskrit literature. First, it has an unbroken literary tradition 
commencing from at least the third millennium B. C. from when'‘the Vedic hymns were 
composed, to be later redacted and arranged into the presently current four Vedas in 
their several recensional samhit@s. Casual mention and sometimes specific details occur 
herein of the scientific acumen of ‘early India down the ages. Secondly, there are a 
number of systematic texts on several scientific disciplines, including Mathematics and 
Astronomy, Medicine, Alchemy, Agriculture and Architecture: A study in ‘detail of 
the literature cited above would, naturally, give .a fair idea of the development of 
science in early and medieval India. But what is of particular interest is that it gives 
also a clue to its potential for the furtherance of modern science and the necessity for a 
study of Sanskrit by the modern scientist towards exploiting that potential. 


li, Menta! Make-itp of the Indian Scientist : 


Amarked difference might be noticed, from early times, between scientific 
documentation as practised in the West, and in the East. The Western practice exhibits 
extravortism while the Eastern practice exhibits intravortism. In the West, the practice 
of setting out scientific data and results step by step, in detail, and in logical form had 
been the norm even from the times of Aristotle ( 384-322 B.C. ), Euclid ( c. 360 B.C. ) 
and Ptolomy ( c. 168 B.C: ), Medieval scientists of Central Asia like Al Khowarizimi 
( 4. D. 780-850 ) and Al Biruni ( A. D. 973-1050) followed this practice. And,in the 
case of modern scientists of the West, like Kepler, Newton Faraday, even their draft 
notes have been preserved. This feature of the Occindental documentation would enable 
one to understand: the mental make-up of the Western scientists and to follow their 
arguments and achievements... Moreover, latterly, the study of science for science’s sake 


z & 5 


has also taken roots in the Western tradition. 


" On the other hand, scientific documentation in India followed the sittra-style 
of writing which required the scientist to depict his data and results in capsule form, 
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leaving out the details and the rationale. The siitras took the form of short pithy 
sentences, expressions and verses, with the result that the student was, more often than 
not, left in the dark about the mental working or the methodology of the authors of the 
siitras. Moreover, science in early India was rather utilitarian, with the objective of 
solving a problem that had arisen or for serving a specific purpose; it was not science 
for science’s sake. This outlook had the effect of the scientist cutting short his work 
at the stage at which his intended purpose was served and not proceeding further with 
his investigations. It is not as if no clue had been left for delving into the mind of the 
scientist and reconstructing his arguments and methods, but that requires retracing his 


path with effort by one who has full knowledge of the discipline and the modern analy- 
tic bent of mind. 


Still another point to be noted is that though, in many cases, the results arrived 
at by the Western scientist and his Eastern counterpart were the same, the methods 
and procedures they adopted were often different. The stopping, by the Oriental 
scientist, of further investigations after a particular stage provides an opportunity for 
a modern scientist to strive further in that’ line, making new advances. In fact, such 
work is very much necessary towards utilising fully the potential contained in.the work 
of the early Indian scientist. 


Ill. Sciences to be investigated : 


The branch of science which has the highest potential for a scientist well 
versed in Sanskrit is medicine, Ayurveda. The vast sub-continent of India has an 
unparallelled wealth of flora and fauna, both of which have been extensively used for 
medicinal prescriptions. For example, it has been analysed that the Caraka Samhita 
( c. 4. D. 100) mentions, as ingredients to medicinal preparations, as many as 177 
substances of animal origin, 341 medicinal plants and plant products, and 64 minerals.” 
While some of these nearly six hundred substances have been duly identified and 
chemically analysed, a large number of them still remain to be so analysed and their 
curative properties verified and adaptations effected: if and as necessary. In Ayurvedic 
Iiterature, there are numerous texts prescribing for diseases, single drugs ( eka-mulika ) 
for specific ailments. The identification of the curative element in each of these drugs 
should be comparatively easy. Again, to take the case of minerals, Vdagbhatfa ( loth 
cent. A. D. ) deals elaborately in his Rasaratnakosa ( ch. IV. Ratndni ), with the medi- 
cinal aspects of gems and the curative properties of medicines prepared using their 
ashes. Jt has been established that a gem-like mineral called lizardite is the only effec- 
tive remedy for the crippling disease of fluorosis.* In this wake, it should be worth- 
while to investigate scientifically under controlled conditions the therapeutic properties 
of all the gems and their products. 


As in the case of Ayurveda, Astronomy and Mathematics (including Arithmetic, 
Geometry and Trigonometry), in their development in India, have thrown outa 
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number of ideas and approaches to various functions, many of which are worth being 
pursued further by Sanskrit-knowing mathematicians. To cite an instance; while 
Western ‘trigonometry defines the Sine of an angle as the ratio of the side (opposite 
the angle) to the hypotenuse in a right angled triangle, the Indian Sine of an arc was 
defined as half the chord of double the arc in a circle of reference, the radius of the 
circle becoming the Trijya or Sine of three signs, i. e., the Sinus Totus (the total or 
complete Sine), Now, as many as 25 values have been used in Indian trigonometrical 
texts for the Sinus Totus from different points of view.’ An analytical study of these 
values could bring out some new insights in the matter. 


To take another example, to wit, the irrationality of P/, being the relation 
between the diameter and circumference of a circle, it is interesting to note that the 
Power Series of P2/ demonstrated by Lambert (A. D. 1671) and Leibnitz (A. D. 1673) 
had already been enunciated by Méddhava of Sangamagrdma (A. D. 1350-1410) more 
than three centuries earlier. Indian mathematicians have enunciated nearly a dozen 
formulaz for derivation of P. from different approaches. The rationalisations of these 
formulae in terms of modern mathematics have taken mathematicians to new vistas in 


mathema tical thought.* . 


A few commentaries of mathematical texts go beyond explaining the siitras 
and try to give the rationales underlying the siétras which could help the Sanskrit 
knowing scientist. Thus, a commentry by Sankara entitled Yuktidipika ( ‘Lamp of 
astronomical rationale’ } on the Tantrasangraha of Nilakantfha,®” supplies detailed 
rationales of the ‘Theory of Numbers’, Division, square and Square root, 
Fractions, Rule of three, Diophantine equation (Rkutt@kara), summation of 
natural numbers, squares and cubes, summation of summations, rules relating to 
triangles, circles and cyclic quadrilaterals and the surface area of a sphere. The same 
commentator, commenting on the Lil ‘vati of Bhaskara" gives the rationales of squaring, 
square root, cubing, fractions, fractions, of fractions, associated and dissociated frac- 
tions, multiplications and divisions of fractions, operations with squares, rule of three, 
sides and hypotenuse in a right angled triangle, area of a triangle, cyclic quadrilateral 
and the surface area and volume of a sphere. The point to note is that the approach 
in several of these rationales is different from the Western approach and therefore 
provides new directions for further advance to a Sanskrit knowing mathematician.’ 


Another potential discipline for a Sanskrit knowing scientist is Silpasastray 
as enunciated in Sanskrit texts. Architecture and engineering, included in $i/pa can, 
by no means, be compared to modern advances in these fields. But there are nuances 
which can add to the information and technical skill even of the modern engineer. 
Apart from novel structures and constructions, texts like Silparatna of Srikumara, 
Apardajitaprccha, and Samaranganastitradhara of King ‘ Bhoja, specify a number of 
prescriptions and describe the method of preparation of several kinds of cement- 
mixtures, adhesives, etc., which can form effective substitutes for costly- building 
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materials produced in present-day factories It should be highly profitable for the 
building processes depicted in Ssilpa texts being tested and used by modern engineers 
who have a full knowledge of Sanskrit terminology and the capability of identifying 
building materials and preparing mortars and mixtures specified in ancient texts. 

Among other fields, the enunciations and speculations wherein deserve to be 
more fully investigated upon, might be mentioned veterinary medicine depicted in 
works like the Asvavaidyaka of Nakula, Sédlihotra, Hastyayurveda of Palakapya and 
Matangalild of Nilakaniha. Nature cure and Kiyakalpa processes, Syapnasastra, 
Samudrikasastra, Manovijndana, Extrasensory perception, etc. Other fields can also be 
identified for investigation by scientists with a knowledge of Sanskrit; but the above 
might suffice to make the point. | 
The Desideratum : 

What has been stated above would clearly point to the potentiality in the 
understanding, assimilating and making further use of the achievements of science as it 
developed in India. However, the traditional practitioner, with all the limitations of 
antiquated methodology, will fain be able to face this task. It is for the student of 
modern science to analyse early theories and practices, reconstruct their rationale and 


explain them in terms of modern science. He alone can make full use of what is offered 
by traditional science, by bringing to bear on it his knowledge of modern methods and 
facilities now “available for experimentation and verification under controlled 
conditions. I 


Of recent, there is a welcome move to introduce in the curriculum of science 
studies in the different disciplines in universities the study of the history of Indian 
science. To be sure, such a study only through translations will have its own limita- 
tions. The texts have to be learnt, if such learning is to have its full effect, from their 
original Sanskrit, which requires a knowledge of the language. From this point of view, 
the relevance of the study of the Sanskrit language even by students of science, at the 
school and college levels, is highly apparent towards the utilisation of that knowledge, 
later, in tying up the loose ends of scientific ideas and practices that developed in 
India and carry the torch forward for new benefits. 


NOTES 
1. Caraka Samhita : A scientific analysis, by Priyadranjan Ray and Hirendra Nath 
Gurra, Indian National Sc, Academy, New Delhi, 2nd edn., 1981, pp. 38-85. 
2. Proc. of the FluorosiS Symposium, 2-5 Oct., 1974, Hyderabad, 1977. 


3. R. C. Gurta, ‘Indian Values of the Sine Totus’, JI. of History of Indian Science, 
(New Delhi), 13. i; (Nov. 1978) 125-41. 


4. K. V. Sarma, A history of the Kerala school of Hindu astronomy, (Hoshiarpur, 1972), 
pp. 22-27. ` 
Ed, by K. V. Sarna, Vishveshvaranand Institute, Hoshiarpur, 1976. 

Ed. by K. V. Sarna, Vishveshvaranand Institute, Hoshiarpur, 1974. 


7. On this subject see also T. A. SAraswaTrHnl, ‘Development of mathematical ideas in 
Indja’, Indian Journal of History of Science, 4 (1969) 59-78. 
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N. GANGAPHARAN, Madras : 


CERTAIN METEOROLOGICAL CONCEPTS IN THE PURANAS 


introduction : 


Almost all the Puranas have a section devoted to the description of the origin of 
the universe, origin of the earth, the divisions of the earth into seven continents, the 
names of the different oceans in these continents and their respective characteristics, the 
names of the mountains forming the boundaries of the different regions, the names of 
the rulers of these regions and the nature of the people inhabiting them. This 
section is known by the name ‘Bhubanakosa’. While describing these elements, the 
Purtnas refer also to some points which may as well be included under the meteorologi- 
cal science, such as the formation of the clouds, both rain-bearing and noun rain-bearing 


and their movements. 


Although the references in‘rhe Puranas relating to meteorology are meagre ns 
compared with those found in the Vedic literature, they cannot altogether be ignored 
as they represent a period of transition. The Puranas did not attach so much impor- 
tance to the ‘climatic element’ as the vedic people had done or they considered it 
‘rather jrrelevent to their main subject-matter. 


‘The atmosphere ( rajas ) was divided by the ancients into divya and péarthiva’ 
or into uttama, parama and ¢trtiya®. This seems to anticipate the modern atmospheric 
layers. So also the ancients speak about the types of winds such as Vayu, Maruts and 
Rudras in the Rgveda, Taittiriyasamhita and Aitareyabrahmana. The phenomena of 
rainfall and its causes, types of clouds and climatic regions are directly or indirectly 
mentioned in the Vedic literature. The Purdnas often repeat these ideas, sometimes 
neglecting some and at times adding some new ideas. 


PP 


The Vataskandhas or the seven layers of winds : 

The different Puranas® refer to seven layers of winds ( vataskandhas ) in the 
atmosphere such as the pravaha, avaha, udvaha, samvaha, vivaha, paravaha and 
parivaha and their influences on the atmosphere. The Ndaradapurana* describes them 
as seven air channels or winds. The Brahmandapurdana’ states that these have five 
types of circulation or movement. The Ndaradapurdana® and the Skandapurdana! des- 
cribe them in detail. The description in the Naradapurana® is mostly geographical and 
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it is almost similar to that found in the Mahdabharata®, obviously, the former copying 
from the latter- According to the Skandapitrdna account, the pravaha winds cause the 
movements of the clouds and rain, while the other winds are associated with the move- 
ment of the stellar bodies. The Mahabharata account is: The atmosphere is divided 
into seven regions of winds. The first wind the pravaha, drives along the first course, 
masses of clouds formed from smoke and heat. After coming into contact with water in 
the clouds, that wind shows itself in effulgence among darts of lightning., The second 
wind, called dwv:ha, blows with a loud noise making the moon and the other luminaries 
rise and appear. The third one, known as the udvaha, drinks up water from’ the four 
oceans and gives it to the clouds in the sky. The Néradapurdana™ ° equates this with the 
wiud known as uddana in the human body. The fourth wind called samvaha is respon- 
sible for dividing the clouds into various parts, make them pour rain and get solidified 
again. It is so powerful that it can rend the mountains. The fifth one, known as the 
vivaha, is dry and possesses great force and speed to root out all trees. Incidentally, the 
epic mentions that the clouds that exist with the wind are ealled baldahaka. The sixth 
one, known as the pariva/iia houses the illumination through rays and refraction. The 
seventh one, the pardavaha, is perhaps some cosmic region that cannot be resisted by 


anybody. Of course one cannot find a very accurate data of modern climatology in -the 
foregoing analysis. 


A discussion on the phenomenon of evaporation, cloud formation, classification 
of clouds and their relationship with winds or regions of atmosphere found in the 
Puranas indicates that the Purdnas had realized their importance. But, as already 
pointed out, the Purdnas do not discuss in detail these phenomena, obviously because 
they considered them irrelevant to their main subject-matter. The bodies of all the 
human being contain water. They get evaporated and form the clouds. The heat of 
the sun draws the water from the beings by means of its rays. The waters drawn from 
the ocean are carried by the winds. When the sun shifts its position, the clouds 
discharge the waters on account of the seasons. The rains that are beneficial to all the 
beings. fall down from the clouds by the influence of the wind. Then it rains for six 

° months.?? 


The formation of the clouds in general : 


The Matsyapurunai? states that the waters from the vapours of the clouds 
when brought into contact with the wind ( namely hygroscopic contents of the air ) 
fall in the form of the rain. This is nothing but a brief description of condensation and 
precipitation on hygroscopic nuclei. According to the Liihga Purdna’™ ® when the 
mobile and immobile beings are burnt by fire and tossed up as the smoke by the wind, 
the vapours that go up under the influence of the wind form the clouds. Hence the 
mixture of smoke, fire and wind is called the cloud. The clouds that are the carriers 
of waters shower at the behest of the wind for six months for the welfare of the worlds. 
The thunder pertains to the wind. The lightning arises from the fire. The Puranas * 
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are unanimous in pointing out that the sun is the cause of the rains. The sun is said to 
draw moisture from the four sources—seas, rivers, earth and living beings.*® The 
Limgapurdana™ ® states that the sun takes up waters from various water resorts by means 
of his thousand tubular rays in order to give it back thousand fold. 


The terms ‘megha’ and ‘abhra’ : 

The Purdnas™ derive the word ‘megha’ from the root ‘mif’ meaning shedding 
water and explain the word ‘abhra’ “as denoting that from which waters do not fall. 
However, the Lirigapurdna’*® strangely explains this term earlier as ‘that which showers 
water’ and gives the conventional derivation later. From this we understand that 
those close clouds which give water are called megha and those that do not bring any 


rainfall as abhra. 


The three classes of clouds : 


The clouds are classified into three groups—iigneya, brahmaja rnd paksaja. ® 
But the Limgapurana® calls them as kasthavahah, vairinicyah and paksah. While the 
Brahmdaydoapurdana®? describes the first one as produced from heat, the Vayupurana=® 
describes the same as from the waters. They activate the smoke. The Brahmajidapurana 
and the Vayupurdana® ® describe them further as follows : The dgneya clouds are said to 
occur in the winter season resembling in shape a buffalo, a boar or an elephant. Light- 
ning and thunder are not associated with them. They are of immense expanse. They 
are also found on the peaks and flanks of the mountains. They rain from a distance of a 
krosa®* or a half. They ' are also termed as jimuta and said to be the cause for the 
growth of the beings. The Brahmanda®’, the Matsya®® and the Limga®*” further state 
that these clouds are controlled by the wind known as dvaha. ( But pravaha is Vayu ) 
This description is considered?’ as approximating mostly to the term ‘nimbus’ of the 
modern period. The Limgapurana®® explains the term Kasthavaha as follows : When 
the sacrificial twigs ( Xdsihas ) soaked in ghee come into contact with fire, smoke is 
generated and this smoke forms the clouds. The other terms are explained here as in 
the other Puranas. ' 


The brahmaja clouds are said?® to be produced from the respiration of Brahmd. 
This may symbolically imply the convection currents- They are accompanied by light- 
ning and thunder and make noise. They are controlled by the wind pravaha.°® They 
cover an extent of a yojgna ( about eight miles ) with the rains. The earth gets fertility 
under the influence of these clouds which will bring a heavy downpour of rain. These 
clouds may be compared with the cumulonimbus clouds in the modern terminology. ? 


The paksaja clouds are also known as puskardvartaka.*® As the name itself 
indicates, the paksaja clouds originate from the wings of the mountains, The term 
Ppuskara. denotes those clouds that cause deluge or famine as known from their usage in 
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the Sanskrit literary works. They carry profuse water and bring excessive rainfall 
causing large scale destruction. They are very well referred to as causing excessive 
destruction like the rains at the time of the deluge.®** The Muatsyapurana® ® explains 
the term puskar dvarte thus: The wings of the mountains are known as puskara and as 
they hold a large volume ‘of water these clouds are known os puskaravarta. These clouds 
assume various forms. They make thundering noise. The Limgapurana®® briefly points 
out the characteristics of these three classes of clouds as silent, noisy and destructive 
respectively. 


The other types of ciouds ; 


The Mats yapurdana® ”* further states that the bursting of Brahma’s egg produced 
other clouds called megha. The chief source of nourishment of all the clouds is smoke. 
The excellent among these clouds is that known as parjanya. The succeeding verses 
probably refer to four other classes of clouds denoted by the words gaja, parvata, megha 
and bhogi. The wind known as parivaha is associated with them. ?® 


The clouds known as the pundra are stated to occur to the north and south of 
the snow-clad mountains. They increase the rains. These rains get converted into 
snow. The wind draws them by its own force ‘and showers them on the great mountains. 
Beyond that region there is little rains. This implies only to the arid condition found 
in the Tibetan plateau. The Matsyapurdana®® then mentions a class of clouds known as 
ibha that helps the growth of beings. These two classes of clouds are stated to increase 
the amount of rains. The Brahmtindapurdana*®° states that the clouds shower in the 
mountains and the flanks of the mountains also receive copious rains. 


Different kinds of smokes and their effects :; 


The Limgapurdana*!’ describes in detail the different kinds of smokes and their 
effects- The cloud originating from sacrificial smoke is conducive to the welfare of 
mankind. The cloud originating from the smoke of the forest fires is conducive to the 
welfare of the forests. The cloud originating from the smoke of the dead bodies brings 
about evil. The cloud originating from the smoke of the fire during magic rites brings 
about the destruction of living beings. Thus there is weal or woe unto the worlds due 
to the different kinds of smokes. Hence one should stifle the smoke arising from the 
black magic rites. One that performs black magic rites without covering up the smoke 
thereof, wantonly becomes the cause of the destruction of the world. 


Rains and Polar winds : 


We may say that the Puranas had rather anticipated ‘‘the modern meteorolo- 
gical proposition that the polar winds actually never bring any rainfall in the year in 
the regions under their influence-flanking poles or’ Tundra, and only scanty summer 
rain occurs in those areas due to the sweeping of strong westerlies”’.*® The Matsya- 
purana® ® states that the air from the poles ( dhruva ) drives away the rain. 
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Tides 

It is well-known that the apparent motion of the moon causes the tides. Many 
of the Purdnas** are unanimous in describing the tides. When the moon rises in the 
east, the sea begins to swell. The sea goes down when the moon wanes. When the sea 
swells, it does so with its own waters and when it subsides, it does not actually lose any 
water. The sea rises and falls according to the phases of the moon. It rises and falls 
nearly 510 inches on the two parvan days. 


Conclusion : 

Since time immemorial we have good reasons to believe that the performance 
of the different sacrificial rites is conducive to the welfare of mankind. Recent resear 
ches of the scientists have shown that it is true. The Purdnas*® ynequivocally declare 
that the performance of the sacrificial rites causes rain. The Purdnas*® also prescribe 
the worship of the parjanya, Moon and Sun to ward of excessive rainfall, scanty rainfall 
and famine. We have witnessed that the earnest recitations of the vedic hymns 
dedicated to Varusa have brought downpour of rains. We require only a little portion 
of the huge money spent in piling up destructive weapons or launching rockets and 
satellites to conduct experiments to explore the basis of these beliefs. It is high time 
that we attach greater values to the ancient treasures of wisdom handed down to us 
since generations and guide the younger generations properly to develop faith and 


respect towards these. 
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Vidhata Misra, Darbhanga : 


CULTURAL LIFE IN THE VEDIC INDIA 


Spiritual culture is the true genius of India. Those make the greatest appeal to 
the Indian mind are not the military conquerors, not the rich merchants or the great 
diplomats, but the holy sages, the 7sis, who embody spirituality at its finest and purest. 
India’s pride is that almost in every generation and in every part of the country from 
the time of her recorded history, she has produced these holy men who embody for her 
all that the country holds most dear and sacred. Though they generally remain: away 
from the main stream of life, kings and commoners pay reverent homage to them and 
take their advice in the problems of their personal lives as well as in public affairs. 
By their lives they teach us that pride and power, wealth and glory, which are nothing 
in comparison with the power of spirit. It is those who scorn their own lives that raise 
life above our scorn. On the individual plane we find that the most reasonable scheme 
was evolved in the shape of the four @5ramas or stages in the life of a man in the Vedic 
India. The Aryan in general was free from thar.abnormal spirit of religious dedication 
which instituted the practice of enforced celibacy. The average man was to spend the 
first quarter of the ideally expected hundred years of human life in study and prepara- 
tion of brahmacarya, the next quarter in living the life of a householder (géarhasthya), 
and the third quarter in the life of retirement (Vdanaprasthya), to be followed by the 
final period of complete detachment from the affairs of the world and meditation on the 
supreme (Sannytisa). Of course if one felt the consuming fire of high spirituality within, 
he was at liberty to lead the life of a celibate devotee, cut off from the affairs of the 
world and dedicating himself to the spiritual life. All these d$ramas or stages of life had 
to undergo the first stage; that of brahmacarya. There were sndtakas who continued 
as bachelors even after their sndna or ceremonial bathing after the period of obligatory 
education, removing the marks of a brahmacdrin. Education was obligatory for all. 
There is a famous statement in the Veda that every one should receive education— 
Svadhydayo’ dhyetavyah. According to traditional interpretation, this meant that all 
children should study the entire vedas. But in the course of time man’s capabilities 
diminished and they confined their obligatory study to one Veda. The Veda meant the 
Samhita, the Brahmana and the Vedamgas. The Koalpasiitre formed a part of the 
Vedaigas and Dharmasiitras were parts of the Kalpasiitras. The Dharmasiitras 
dealt with civic duties as distinct from the rules relating to Srauta Sacrifices 
and rituals dealt with in the Srauta Sitras and the domestic sacrifices and 
rituals dealt with in the Grhya Sitras. Thus both religious and temporal laws 
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formed part of the Vedic study. They studied the text of the Vedas and recited them 
with the proper accent and intonation. They studied grammar too and were conversant 
with the general meaning of the texts. This education was divided into an obligatory 
part and an optional part. After the obligatory education there was the ceremonial 
bath. Then students could continue in the arama (retreat) of the teacher and prosec- 
uted further critical study. They could perform the ceremonial bath after that 
further study. We can compare them with the school education and the 
University education of modern time. The former was compulsory while the 
latter was only optional. In the beginning this education was common to 
all citizens, irrespective of their castes- As a matter of fact the caste 
distinction came in only after they chose their avocation. It was not a 
hereditary previlege or a hereditary disability. But the Grhya Sutras prescribe differ- 
ent ages for the initiation of the children belonging to different castes. Therefore in 
the Vedic India heredity must have made its appearance in the differentiation of castes. 
The restriction of the Vedic Studies and performance of sacrifices to a particular caste 
must be a latter day deterioration in the civic life of the Aryans. The aim of education 
was that of equipping the student to play his part as an honoured citizen. It is only 
later that the study of the Vedas was made a part of the sacrificial rites with Svarga 
as the goal, or as a part of rhe study of the Veddnta to atttin final release. That is how 
the Mimansda-Siitras and the Vedanta-Sitras interpret the Vedic passage that all should 
study the Vedas. According to the Taittiriya Upanisad (1.11) after the student has 
finished his education, the teacher exhorts the disciple, who is going back home, to 
“speak the truth”, and to “lead a virtuous life’”’, and further advises him as to his duties 
and obligations as a member of the society. In the course of this instruction there is 
no indication of using what the student has studied either for the performance of 
sacrifices with Svarga as the goal, or for the investigation into the problem of the. 
Absolute with a view to attaining final release. The whole trend of the final instruc” 
tion is that he should lead an honoured and useful life as a citizen,” He should pay 
attention t6 truth and virtue in life. He should ask the elders if he has any doubts, 
qnd. he should try to follow in their footsteps if he has any uncertainties regarding 
conduct. There was no difference between rich and poor children as all of them lived 
in the @sramas as equals. The life was simple and industrious. The parents had no 


worry.-about the education of their children and the teachers too, had no difficulty 
about the maintenance of their institutions- Money was available in plenty for such 


institutions. But that does not mean that the education of children was no concern of 
the parents. While the teachers were fully responsible, the parents took interest in the 


education and made occasional contacts with their children. Sometimes the father 
himself used to teach the son, though life under a teacher was preferred. Most of such 


educational institutions were d5ramas of rsis in the forests, which, however, were not 
far off, inaccessible jungles. They were either the gardens and groves of rich men or 


the banks of rivers and lakes on the highways between cities, easily accessible either on 
foot or by some conveyance The Kings Visited such dasramas in their chariots. An 
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afternoon drive was enough for the kings to reach the &sramas, as is described in the 
Raghuvaisa where it is found that Dilipa started after his mid-day meal and reached the 
&srama of Vasistha before sunset. In those days there were more forest regions than 
in later times. The king protected the d8ramas from the wild animals. In the Vedic 
age every household of a scholar was also an educational institution where many students 
lived as members of his family. Wealthy people and people belonging to noble families 
also acted as teachers- Teaching was the most honoured profession in those days. The 
teacher, the man of wisdom controlled the life of the nation. Both wealth and political 
power bowed before wisdom. In knowledge, in power, and in social organisation the 
‘teachers had attained a high level. 


Ancient Indian Culture embodied a combination of different Samskdaras. The 
origin of the Sariskara is due to conscious forces governing the development and evolu- 
tion of society when human beings try to improve upon nature. The priest, though not 
beyond the common run of people, was above the ordinary man in the street and he 
introduced considerable refinement and culture into social customs and rites in a variety 
of ways. The ancient Hindus, like other nations of the world, believed that they were. 
surrounded by superhuman influences which were potent enough for good or evil conse- 
quences. They thought that those influences could interfere in every important 
occasion in man's life. Therefore they tried to remove hostile influences and to attract 
beneficial ones, so that man may grow and prosper without external hindrances and 
receive timely directions and help from gods and spirits. Many items and ramifications 
of the Samskaras arose out of these beliefs. The cultural purpose that evolved from 
ancient rites and ceremonies was the formation and development of personality. Sages of 
the Vedic India realised the necessity of consciously moulding the character of indivi- 
duals instead of letting them grow in haphazard way. The Samskdras covered the full 
span of life and they even tried to influence and impress the individual after his death 
through the cult of soul. All the Saniskaras were arranged in such a way that they 
may produce suitable impressions from the very beginning of one’s life. The Samskaras 
were guides and they directed the life of an individual according to his growth. Soa 
man was required to live a full life of discipline and his energies flowed into a well 
guarded and purposive channel. By making different Saniskaras compulsory, sociolo- 
gists of the Vedic India aimed at evolving a type of humanity uniform in culture and 
character and having the same ideal in life. They were successful to a great extent in 
their attempt. Spiritualism is one of the main features of the Hinduism and every 
phase of Hindu religion is tinctured with it. The general outlook of the ancient people 
transformed the Sariskaras into a spiritual Sadhana. The spiritual purpose and signifi- 
cance of the Samskaras cannot be given an open demonstration nor can it be evidenced 
with paper documents. It is the experience of those who have received the sacraments. 
To a man the Saiiskaras conveyed more than their constituents. They were an out- 
ward visible sign of an inward spiritual grace. Tle man looked beyond the ceremonial 
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performance and felt something invisible which sanctified his whole personality. The 
Samskéaras served a mean between the ascetic and the materialistic conception of the 
body. It was the business of the Sarmskdras to make the body a valuable possession, a 
thing not to be discarded but made holy, a thing to be sanctified, so that it might be a 
fitting instrument of the spiritual intelligence embodied in it. The Sariskaras were a 
gradual training in spiritualism. Through them the recipient realised that all life is a 
sacrament and every physical action should be referred to and connected with the 
spiritual reality. It was the way in which an active life of the world was reconciled 
with spiritual realisation. In this system of living the body and its functions ceased 
to be hindrances, and became helpers in attaining perfection. By performing these 
Samskaras the life of an ordinary man, with whom the world would have been too much 
but for timely intervention of spiritual discipline, was made a grand sacrament. Thus, 
duly celebrating the rites and ceremonies, men of the Vedic India believed that they 
escaped the physical bondage and crossed the ocean of death. 


At present there are sixteen popular Samskaras, though the enumeration differs 
in the Grhyasutras, Dharmasittras and Smrtis, from Garbhddhana to Antyesti, All these 
sixteen Samskdras were classified as (A) Prenatal Samskaras, such as (1) Garbhadhéana, 
(2) Puhsavana, and (3) Simantonnayana; (B) Sarmskdaras, of childhood, such as 
(1) Jatakarma, (2) Ndamakaranae, (3) Niskramana, (4) AnnapraSsana, (5) Ciidakarana, and 
(6) Karnavedha; ( C ) Educational Samskaras such as (1) Vidyarambha, (2) Upanayana, 
(3) Veddarambha, (4) Kesanta, and (5) Samdavartana ; ( D ) Viviaha; and (E) Antyesti. All 
these Swskaras were performed in the Vedic India strictly according to rules as 
prescribed by the Grhyasitra, the Dharmastitra, and the Smrti. The Samskaras were a 
complex combination of various elements. Learned sages of ancient India expressed 
their beliefs and sentiments about the nature of ‘human life and the‘ universe and their 
relation with the superhuman powers which were supposed to guide ‘or control the 
destiny of man. They believed that man requires protection, consecration and refine- 
ment. For this, to a great extent, they depended on gods whose existence they seriously 
felt and whose help they invariably required. But while they sought aids from gods, 
they also helped themselves by the knowledge they possessed of natural and supernatural 
world. Men believed that gods, like men, were propitiated by praise and prayer. It 
was equally natural to their mind that, like men, they also liked and accepted presents 
and gifts. The Samskaras, with the solitary exception of the funeral, were performed 
at the blooming and festive occasions in the life of a man. Therefore the recipients of 
the Saviskaras or if they were minor, their parents offered presents, paid homage or 
tribute to the beneficient gods in token of gratitude or in anticipation of further 
blessings. Divination was compulsorily necessary in the performance of the Samskaras. 
Divination or astrology is the science that seeks to discover the will of supernatural 
powers. Men desired to learn the cause of the past and present misfortunes and the story 
of the future that they could know at any moment what was the best course to pursue. 
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It was supposed that those things were indicated by appearances and movements of the 
various objects of the world. Natural phenomena indicated the purpose of the superhu- 
man forces, as it was believed that gods could not but so reveal themselves. It was man’s 
task to discover the laws of phenomenal revelations. The question of rationale did not 
arise, as it was held that gods were friendly and anxious to guide the uncertain foot- 
steps of man. Of all divinatory methods astrology played the greatest role in the 
performance of the Samskaras. It derived its prominence from the splendour and myths 
of the sidereal heavens and the belief that all heavenly bodies were divine or controlled 
by divine beings. It was natural that the astral movements should be looked on as given 
signs of the will of the gods. Always care was taken that a Samskara should be perfor- 
med under an auspicious planet. In addition to these religious beliefs, rites and ceremo- 
nies, the Samskaras contained social customs and usages and rules about eugenics, ethics 
etc. Inthe Vedic India the whole life was a compact unity saturated with the all- 
pervading idea of religion. As the Saihskaras covered the full life of an individual, his 
physical, mental and spiritual training was combined with them. The Aryans had 
already reached a high state of culture in the Vedic India. The Vedic literature does 
not mark the starting point of a culture, on the contrary, it marks the beginning of the 
‘decadence of a high culture. In the whole history of India, the Vedic age has been 
recognised as the ideal, and the attempt in all the subsequent has been to approximate 
the life of man to the. condition of the Vedic age. Thus in later periods everything 
that was valuable in man’s life was traced back to the Vedas. Philosophy, religion, 
codes of conduct, all the sciences—everything was traced to the Vedic India. To under- 
.stand the cultural life of the Vedic India the present times are not quite suited. Modern 
ideas are in conflict with those of ancient India. Whatever be the value attached to 
the Vedic literature by modern scholars, whatever be the stage of culture represented 
by the Vedic India as judged by modern sciences and modern standards, no one can deny 
the fact that the Vedas satisfied the needs of the intellect, of the imagination, and of 
the emotion of a great nation for a long period and the records of that nation in the 
fields of intellect and imagination are not below the achievements of any other nation 
that has appeared on, the face of the earth till now. 
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TWO PATHS AND THE TRIAD IN THE MAHABHARATA 


In our tradition there are in all five itihasa-works and those have been 
enumerated with the help of an abbreviation as ““bha-ra-Ssi-vi-brdh pancetihasah”. 
Bhd means Bharata or Mahabharata, ra is Ramayana, $i signifies Sivarahasya, vi means 
Vidyarahasya and bra is Brahmajiianasukhodaya. Of these five itihasa-s, the 
Mahdabharata occupies the prime position. As the cream is of curd, the brahmana is 
of men, the Aranyaka (or the Upanisad) is of the Vedas, the medicinal herb (amrta) 
of plants, the sea is of water-reservoirs, the cow is of quadrupeds, so the: Mahabharata 
is the best specimen of itihdsa-s*. It is compared favourably even with the four. 
vedas. Once the four V/edas were put on one side of the scale and on the other side 
was the Mahdabliarata. Strangely enough the side of the Mahabharata was heavier than 
the side of the Veda itself. From that day onward it is called the Great Bharata i. e. 
the Mahabharata for its greatness in respect of both volume and significance.” Relev- 
antly it may be mentioned that the name ( Mahabharata ) also owes its origin to the 
noble birth and deeds of the great personages as the “descendants of the renowned king 
Bharata.” 


The Mahzsbharate-An Itihzisa : 


However, the Mahabharata is an itihdsa but it should not be identified with 
history since this is not a recorded date-wise chronicle of the events of a powerful dynasty 
or a series of dynasties. It is not at all a collection of the spectacular performances of the 
° elected or nominated representatives of the people but it is a history of India, people, 
culture, civilization, desires, aspirations and above all ideals- The desires, aspirations 
and ideals have found expression in Indian terminology as dharma, artha, kama and 
moksa. Before going into the details of the derivation and definition of dharma. 1 propose 
to present here a brief description of dharma for the sake of convenience. Dharma enco- 
mpasses a wide range of ideas e. g- principles, ideals, custom, conduct, manners, worship, 
prayer, rights, duties, injunctions, prohibitions, performance and non-performance. 
Dharma also includes the good result or merits (Punya) under the influence of which ‘a 
person attains happiness of this world and the other. A man seeks to attain money and 
wealth (art/ha) for his subsistence and livelihood. By natural impulse a man feels desires 
including amorous and sexual ones (Kedma). The word moksa literally means release 
i. e. freedom from bondage, cessation of all miseries and afflictions, or in other words, 
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Release or moksa presupposes bondage or confinement, 
and confinement means unhappiness. If a person remains in a prison and thinks he is 
happy, it is no confinement at all for him.* However, all these four viz. dharma, artha 
hama and moksa are desired to be achieved (arthyate prarthyate) by human beings, and 
accordingly they are known as purusdrtha. In our country itihdsa has been defined as— 


ସମ୍ବୀଷଙ୍ୀଷନୀସୀ3 4 ଞଷ (ସମ୍‌ | 
qrgarTIgelnftg ସ୍ସ 


permanent happiness or bliss. 


In itihasa there will be the narration of old events but the import will always remain 
in the instruction in caturvarga i, e. the combination of four. Through the narrative of 
the Kuru-Pdandava war this quartet has been instructed. In his introductory verses of 
the commentary of the Mahabharata, Santiparvan, the commentator Nilakautha has said 

. that dharma, artha, kana, and moksa have been properly determined here because fora 
liking and taste for these four ends this-itihasa has been told.” 


Two Paths of Action and Renunciation :; 


Although all these four are often called the aims or ends of life, the real or 
final end® is moksa because there lies the consummation of all human desires, and that 
is the summum bonum of human life. In accordance with the established Vedic 
tradition two courses of dharma have been prescribed—one is the path of action 
(pravriti) and the other is of ij inaction or renunciation (nivrtti)". A person following 
the path of total renunciation dozs ‘not require artha and kama, and sometimes may 
not feel an urge for observing dharma or even compulsory duties (nityakarman) 
because he is above everything. But ordinary people resorting to normal duties should 
know the superiority of dharma to artha and kama. In the presence of Vidura and the 
four brothers Yudhisthira poses a question—People resort to dharma, artha and kiuma; 
but of these which one is the best, which is low or commomplace ?“ Here Vidura 
replies that the talented persons hold dharma to be the best attribute, artha as the 
middling and A£a@ma being of lower order.° According to Arjuna artha js extolled much 
in this world of action because only artha can maintain the norms of action, and 
without artha the existence of dharma and kama is not possible,3°” He mentions also 
some prominent sources of wealth, and finally opines that dharma and Kama are like 
the limbs of artha.™ Nakula and Sahadeva maintain that dharma should be practised 
and then comes artha along with dharma, and then afterwards kama should be adopted. 
By following this order a person achieves success. It should be noted here that the’ 
opinion of the twin brothers does not differ materially from that of Vidura. Although 
the twin brothers place dharma and artha in the same rank, the mention of dharma 
prior to artha gives dharma a distinctive position and thereby brings this view : almost, 
at par with that of Vidura.*® Now comes Bhima who says that kama is supreme because 
a person devoid of kama cannot desire wealth, cannot hanker after dharma, cannot pine 
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for amorous enjoyments.!? He further holds that there is none, there was none, nor 
will there be anybody bereft of kama, O King, please know from me the quintessence 
that both dharma and artha are situated in k@ama.3* By way of illustration Bhima ‘goes 
to the extreme of advising his elder brother to enjoy beautiful damsels for the satisfac- 
tion of desires.3° Luckily Bhima amends his view a bit by holding that the three viz. 
dharma, artha and kdma should be taken up simultaneously because the man who adopts 
only one of them is worst, the person accepting two is a middling, and the best is that 
who takes up all the three. ® It is now the turn of the eldest and the most judicious 
brother Yudhisihira to express his own opinion on the issue because he initiated the 
discussion with a view to instructing in the subtleties of dharma as also this quartet 
( caturvarga ). He takes up an altogether different view and even goes beyond his 
question. The question was about ascertainment of the best of the three ‘viz. dharma, 
artha and kama. The brothers and Vidura replied by remaining within the ambit of 
the question; but now Yudhisihira denounces all the three and advises them to refrain 
from these three since enlightened persons have ever come to the decision that real 
happiness and peace may be achieved only by resorting to the ~path of renunciation /. e. 
by attaining moksa.™’ In course of this illuminating discussion it is found that the two 
persons following truth and justice throughout their life have had recourse to the two 


paths—the path of action is taken up by Vidura, and the path of renunciation is adopted 
by Yudhisthira. 


Dharma is the Best of the Triad : 


As we have seen.just now, in the path of action all the three purusarthas viz. 
dharma, artita and kama have sufficient scope for their operation, and even great men 
are in a quandary as to the selection of the best of the three. Whereas Vidura, Nakula 
and Sahadeva assigned a higher rank to dharma, Arjuna deemed artha supreme, and 
Bh7ma had a definite inclination for kama. Ordinary people also differ in their judge- 
ment, and even the Vedas have prescribed the performance of each of these three. So 
Yudhisihira presents this problem before Bhisma with a view to eliciting an answer 
from him.’ ® Bhisma refers to an old incident in which a poor brahmin practised severe 
penance and performed sacrifices for attaining wealth. The satisfied deity was not 
ready to grant money in consideration of the fact that a really deserving person should 
be favoured not by sanction of wealth but by granting dharma. By having recourse «of 
dharma the brahmin attained a supernormal vision and could find the sad plight of 
thousands of departed rulers and kings suffering from terrible naraka. He could also 
appreciate the view of the deity that desire for enjoyment ( kama ) shuts the door to 
svarg«. Now Bhr?sma concludes the discussion by extolling Yudhisthira for his attach- 
ment for dharma and by summing up the reason for the superiority of dharma. In 
Bh/sma’s opinion there is a bit of happiness in wealth but in dharma exists happiness 
par excellence. ° Here in this concluding line Bhisma remains reticent about kama 


since this has already been discussed with the help of illustration and also because the 
answer is obvious. 
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NOTES 


` 1. ସମର୍ନୀ ଅସୀ ଝଂମୀ 4ଙ୍ ଗୀ ୩ ଅଧ | 
୭% ୩ ଝିଆ ଆଶ ଅଧ | 
gtrargefa: 5 Bl Mafter ସgeqGa | 
ପର ଖୀ ଞ୍ଞୀସୀ ସସ ge I! 

(AMbh. Calcutta, Saka era 1530) 
ୟଙ୍ସୀଙୁ ୪a Huge | Mbh. 1.1. 274 
Hea! HEFT ATT, Hag | Ibid. 18.5.45 


w 


4. “Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bar a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take, 
That for an hermitage.” 


—lines 25-28 of the poem “TO ALTHEA‘FROM PRISON’ by colonel Lovelace 
(Richard Loviuack, 1618-58). 


5, ଷର ବଷ faze safe: | 
ସaldsualga ara faefqar: 


6. The path of action entails rebirth but in the other path this cycle of birth and death 
comes to an end. 
cy, aga: gacgfafagta: qcaT nf: | 
(Mobs. 12. 217.4) 


7. ଅଷଙାସ ଫାସୀ ପସ ସା: କffoaୀ: | 
ମସୁମସଙସବସୀ ପଞ୍ୀ {ମଥ ଓସସ: 1 
bid. 12. 240.6) 
Although most of the available editions read this s7oka as above, Satkardcarya in 
his-commentary of J30panisad, mantra-2, reads it as ~ see {rସୁୀସୟ {କଫ ୍: 2? | 


The reading accepted by Sarhtkara places the two paths almost at par, but in the 
other reading there is a definite preference for renunciation. Nilakazitha also 


thinks so. cf: ‘“{aagaataeTl T aT: guiftc:, meafraSl TN. SG: etc. 


8. ରସର ସକା ଜକୁ ସା: ଓମାଙ୍ଷୀ । 
ରିସୀ ଅଆ କଏଳୀ ଫେ; କା ଖସ %: 11 
(bh, 12.167.2 
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୨. ସଚ ଅଖ ୩: 3 ଛା ମନୀ ମଧ ଓ । 
eal aarfafa a gaze aff: 1 
(ibid. 12.167.8) 
10. aga asffag 141 ATR L.esewss 
ସୁ ଝି ସା ସର୍ତ ସାରା 3୮୪: 
(ibid. 12.167.11-12) 
11. ସହ ଖୀ aasrafafa f: । 
(ibid. 12.167.14) 
12. “9 ସମୟ ହୀ: ଷମମ ସଆ ସସଙ୍ ମୟ 3 ଏଷଷ ର ସଫାୟଙ୍ଧଦସ ମଗ୍‌ ।” 
(Nrlakazn:ha on Mbh. 12.167.27) 


13. Mbh. 12.167.29 
14. ibid. 12.167.34 
15. ibid. 12.167.38 


16. ସୀ କା: ଷମସ ଶଷ ୩ ମୁ ୪୪: ଷ ମଧ ଖସ: | 
ଆ କଖ ମଙ୍ଗ ରଖ an shaft Nl (ibid. 12.167.40) 
From this $/oka it follows that a person taking up only dharma jis the worst, 


taking up dharma, and artha is a middling, and taking up dharma, artha and: Kiama 
i.e. the triad is the best. Here the commentary of Nilakaztha clearly indicates this. 


“କଙଫଷଧ ନୁଷୁସୀଂଙଶ ୩ଷଷ୍‌, ଖଷୀଖ୍‌ ଲୀ ଓପନ, ରମା ସାର ଝା କଞ୍ସଷ୍‌ 
17. ୩ କନ ୩୪ ମସ୍ତୀ ସମ ଏ 

ସୀ ମସ ସର ମସୁସ୍ଞୀ ସ୍‌ କକ | 

faye: analselgal 

faye gaya fag : 11 (Moh. 12,167.44) 
18, ସମନ ୭ ୪ ସ ୟଙ: afd ସଏଏ | 

କଁ ଖ୩ {afyIHls୨ ସଫ a fe fama NN (Gbid. 12. 270, 1) 


Here N'lakaniha says that this question is put forward by Yudhisthira for 


determining the course to be adopted by persons failing to traverse the difficult 
path to moks$sa, 


ନସବସନୀମସଞାସୁଷପ କା (ଆସ %: ୪ ଅଖ ଙ୍ଖ ପପ ।? 


19. ଖୁ fg ସି ଅସୀ ଅସ ସର ଏୟା ନ । 
ସ୍ସ ଧୁଞକଖୀ sifagd g aC gar ll (Mor. 12,270.56) 


This is written on the basis of a series of lectures delivered in the Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture, Gol Park, Calcutta. 
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G. C. TrirarTnyY, Allahabad : 


ON THE DATE OF NILADRIMAHODAYA 


. 


With its 91 Adhydayas and some 6,500 slokas (mostly anusiubh) the Niladrima- 
hodaya (NM) is the most comprehensive Sanskrit work on the rites and rituals of 
Jaganndtha Cult. It contains not only an extensive version of the legend ,of the 
foundation of Purusottamaksetra (i. e. the so-called ‘Indradyumna-legend’) in the first 6 
Adhyayas, but also the various daily, weekly and halfmonthly rites (@hnika, saptahika 
and paksika niti) together with their injunctions and prohibitions in the adhyéa@yas 7 to 
13, a detailed description of main annual festivals (ydtras) from Adh. 14 to 37 and then 
an elaborate account of daily Pujd of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra4 including 
details of tarpana and homa etc. in the Adh. 38 to -90, The last Adhydya it devoted 
to different $@ti-and purifylng rites to be observed in the temple on the entrance of a 
Mohammedan G’avana) or impure animals and birds. 


The Niladrimahodaya was first published in the year 1928 in Oriya script by 
the Raja of Sonepur (printed at Utkal S@hitya Press, Cuttack), and was distributed free 
of cost. The-copies of this edition are now rarely available. Another welcome edition 
of this work in Devanagari! script has recently (February, 1984) come out from Cuttack 
which has been edited and published by Shri Shridhar Manaratra. This Devanagari 
edition will certainly go a long way in making the work known outside the frontiers of 
Orissa, to which it has remained confined till now. 


To know the exact date of composition of such a significant work is obviously 
of paramount importance for the study of Jaganndtha Cult. There has recently been 
two attempts ‘to determine the date of this work. The one is by Bidyutlata Rat and 
the other by Shridhar MAnAPATRA. In her article on the Niladrimahodaya published 
in the Vishveshwarananda Indological Journal (Hoshiarpur 1982, Vol. XX, 1-2 pp. 75-76) 
Rai expresses the opinion that the Niladrimahodaya was composed in the “‘later part 
of the 14th century”. Shri MAHAPATRA is also in favour of accepting a date prior to 
1435 A.D. for the composition of this work!. 


ANP NIN NI NEN NNN 


NL NINE IN ENT Ne IS it et NS NE ND IN IN I A A NN es. 


1. ଅଂଧା ଏମାନ /କୟଭାଡନସମମୀ ମନ ମୀସ୍ଞହଷଂମି । ଷଷଆୟମଷ୍‌ ଷ୍କ ଖା ମଙ 
ମଞ୍ସଧ ଶାଖା ଖୁ୍ଷଙସ ଅସୀ ଧେ ଏଡ଼୍‌ସ ଜାଁୟକ୍କୀଙୀଞ୍‌ ଆମିଷ କ୍ତ ଖାସ ଛଞ 


> 


ସମସ ॥ 
See NM, Cuttack ( Orissa ), 1984 (p. © of the qfuaT ) 
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None of the two, however, seems to have thoroughly examined and analysed the 
internal evidences of the text in order to come to a definite conclusion. It is proposed 
to determine the date of N/M in this article on the basis of internal evidences supplied by 
the text itself. Let us start with the examination of the title first. It may be observed 
that ‘Mahodaya’ is a rather unusual word to be used as the title of a work describing 
the importance of a religious ksetra, the works of this sort being usually designated as 
‘mahatmvas'. The title ‘Niladrimahodaya’ becomes even more interesting when we 
learn that there is a special annual ‘Yatra’ (i.e. festival) of this very name in the 
Jaganndtha temple which takes place on the 10th day of the bright fortnight of the 
month Vaisakha. This ‘Niladrimahodaya’ yatra which consists of only a ceremonial 
‘abhiseka’ of the Deities, is considered to be a ‘secret’ (gupta), thirteenth yatrd of the 
Temple because of the obvious reason that the older text like the Purusottama Mahdat- 
mya of Skd, Pur, always speaks of 12 y4trds only and never mentions the y4tr4@ known as 
‘Niladrimahodaya’. A valuable hint as to the origin of this ydtra is found in the ‘Niti’ 
text of the Jaganndtha temple written in all probability during or just after the reign 
of Narasiviha Deva of Khurdé dynasty ( 1622-1647 A.D.). While working for the 
Orissa Research Project in Bhubaneswar in the year 1971, I had procured a manuscript 
of this work from the-then Deula Karana of Jaganndatha Temple. This work mentions 
on Folio 16b that the ‘Niladrimahodaya ydtra’ was started in the 27th Amka of Narasi- 
sirha Deva (i. e. 1642 A.D.) when the ‘paramesvara’ (meaning obviously Jagann‘itha) 
was brought back from Banapura : 


uiladrimahodayajatr aku Srinarasim had evathakur amka 
27 amkare paramesvara banapurathari bijekari ani 
phéialgina Sukla navamt dina niladrimahodaya hoilGKt..eeer eee 


p 


It is thus clear that this yatr@ was introduced to commemorate a memorable 
event of the return of Lord Jaganndtha to his temple in Puri. The word ‘niladrima- 
hod aya’ seen in this context becomes quite clear and it must mean here ‘“‘the great rise 
( or re-appearance ) on the nildadri ( of Lord Jagannd4tha )”’. 

Of all the rulers of the Bhoi dynasty, the king Narasiniha Deva is known to 
have introduced maximum number of reforms and innovations in the Temple. The 
Sanskrit Madala Pa.iji of India office library, London ( known as ‘Katakardjavamsa-) 
valift’ )gives him credit of about a dozen of novel ideas ( cf. Folio 48). But even this 
list does not seem to be exhaustive since it does not mention, for example, the most 
popular—though shortlived—innovation of Narasiniha Deva, namely the second annual 
Car Festival in spring which isso beautifully described by the contemporary poer 
Haladhara Misra in his Vasantotsava-mahtkavyam. 


The Maddala Panji ( Prdc' Ed.) mentions that in the 4th Amka of the king 
Narasimha Deva, Ahmed Beg, the Muslim governor of Orissa ordered the king to bring 
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his family to Cuttack. Narasimha Deva defied this order and leaving Khurdha4 took 
shelter in the fort of Méanatri (‘on the outskirts of Ravpur ). Since a clash between the 
forces of Narasivtha Deva and Ahmed Beg as well as an attack on the Jagannatha 
temple was now certain, the Daitdpatis took out the ‘Brahmans’ from the wooden 
statues and wrapping it carefully in ( their ?) clothes, they brought them to the fort of 
Manatr? where the king was staying : 

a mahtdrdjamka cari amke ahamadabega boila kutumba rajamkara 

kataka nialethaku raja andhari mahimatharn mdanatri 

hatakaku bije karigale|tati bhitaru paramesvaramkatharu 

brahmamiane bahara kari daitapati ligare purai ménalri 


katahke srinaare bije karai thile]Pp. 66-67. 


Within a year these Brahmans were secretly brought back from Ménatr? and 
placed inside the wooden statues in the temple at Puri since Raja Bhima Sisiha, a 
Rajput General accompanying the troups of Prince Shah Jehan, then coming from south 
and passing through Orissa, wanted to have a darsana of Lord Jaganndtha. When this 
Moghul Prince, however, fled from Patna through Orissa to South, the statues were 
removed to Khurdha and were kept there ina mud-house ( merada ) for a shortwhile, 
to be brought back finally to Puri when Shah Jehan disappeared. According to Méadald 
Parniji this happened in the 12th Anka of Narasimha Deva (p. 67) but K. N. MAHAPATRA, 
examining the evidences of the Muslim historical records, rightly remarks that it should 
actually be the 7th Aka of the Gajapati and that some error has crept in the reckoning 


of Madala Parniji. 


After the re-installation of the Jaganndatha statues in the 7th Anika of Gajapati 
Narasinha Deva ( 1625-26 A. D. ), no further attack was led on the Jaganndatha temple 
for about 67 years ( ;. e. till the time of Divya Simha Deva in 1692) by the Muslim 
Subedars of Cuttack which gave opportunity to Narasimha Deva to devote his attention 
to the Jagannatha temple for about 21 years ( /, e. till his murder in 1647 ) and introduce 
many desirable changes in the services etc. He also plastered the whole temple in 
1636-37 A. D. It is thus most likely that the information rendered by the old ‘Niti’ text 
is reliable and a new ‘yatra,’ the thirteenth one known as ‘uiladrimahodaya’—the great 
rise on ( or, of ) Ni/adri, was initiated by the king Narasivizha Deva in order to comme- 
morate the event of re-installation of the Deities in the temple which must have been 
done by putting the ‘Brahma-paddartha’ in the newly fashioned images under the obser- 
vance of different rites of the ceremony of ‘Navakalevara’. This was the event which 
made the expression ‘niladrimahodaya’ popular which our author accepted as the title 
of his stupendous work on Jagannétha cult, though he might have meant it to be 
understood as meaning ‘the greatness’ or ‘the importance’ of Blue Mountain or the 
Jaganndtha temple in Puri. 
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‘The work Niladrimahodaya cannot have been written, I believe, before the 
event ‘niliidrimahodaya’ took place (i. e. before 1626 A.D.), and, in fact, on the basis of 
a few internal evidences, it seems to have been written even much later, namely after 
the beginning of the Maratha influence in Orissa (i. e. after about 1740 A.D.). 


The strongest argument in support of this proposition is the mention in Nila- 
drimahodaya of the ‘Ganesa’—(or Hathi-) Vesa’,i. ee. the ceremony of dressing Jaga- 
nndtha and Baladeva as the god Gavesa which takes place just after the famous bath- 
ceremony on Jyestha-purnima, Niladrimahodaya 14.81, 85ab (page 136 of oriya ed. 
reads as follows : 


harau samarpya malyaisca nanapuspakulodbhavaih | 
karisresthahrtitaya vesam ca kirayet tada {| 


etadrsam balasyapi vesSam kuryan nrpottama | 


It is obvious that ‘karisresthakrti’ cannot mean anything else but the vesa of 
Ganesa with which Jaganndatha and Baladeva are dressed inorder to get identifed with 
Ganesa. 


There are some 20 different vesas of Jaganndtha which are put on him at 
different occasions either to commemorate a certain: special event from the legend of 
Gopdla-Krsna ( e. g. Kaliyamardana-vesa, Vanabhoja-vesa, Radhadamodara-vesa ) or 
Visyu ( Gajoddhéarana-vesa, Laksmindr@yana-vesa etc. ) or else to represent the different 
‘incarnations (e. g. Vimana-vesa, Nrsinmha-vesa) or aspects (Nagarjuna-vesa, Rajadhiraja- 
vesa ) of Visnu-Jaganndtha. Among these the Ganesa vesa is unique in many ways. 
First of all it is the only Vesa with.,which Jaganndtha is identified with a totally 
different god lying outside the pale of Visnuism. There is no similar Vesa, in other 
words, to identify Jaganndtha with Siva, Sifrya or Indra etc. Secondly it is not observed 
on a day which is auspicious to Ganesa, e. g. Ganesa-caturtht, which jis the normal rule 
with the different vesSas. The Vamana-vesa, for example, is put on Lord Jaganndtha 
on the Vamanadvadasi and Nrsimha-vesa on Nrsimha-caturdasi but the Jyesthapirnima 
on which the Ganesa-vesa is performed has absolutely no connection with the worship 
of Ganesa. Thirdly the arrangements for performing this vesa are not made by the 
Temple, nor the costs borne by it, as is the case with other vesas, Instead, these 
arrangements are made by two Marfhas of Puri namely the Gopdlatirtha and the Rdgha- 
vaddsa ( originally only Gopdlatirtha was responsible for it. ) 


All these facts taken together indicate that the Ganesa-vesa was not a part of 
the traditional ‘iti’ of the Temple, but has been -introduced later. This seems to he 
corroborated by the fact that neither the ancient Niti-text of the Deula Karana (ca. 
1650 A. D. ) nor the Yatra-tattvam of Raghunandana (first half of 17th century) mention 
it. The oldest reference to Ganesa-vesa occurs in the second part of an extremely 
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popular Oriya work named Déardhyata Bhakti describing the life stories of the Vaiszava 
bhaktas and written during the Maratha rule in Orissa ( Pt.1 finished in 1768 A. D. 
and Pt. II in 1800 A. D. ). The story narrated in Dirdhyata Bhakti runs as follows : Once 
a Brahmin named Ganapati Bhat/a belonging to. the village Kaniydri in Karnataka and 
whose Istadevata was only Gavesa came to Puri to see the ‘snina-yftra’ festival of Lord 
Jagannatha- He would bow to none other god except Ganesa and was not prepared to 
accept Jaganndtha as the Lord of the world since he did not look like Ganesa. Lord 
Jaganndtha was so pleased with his single-minded devotion to his fsiadeva Ganesa that 
He manifested Himself as Gavesa to him, thus underlining his ultimate identity with 
all the gods and granted a boon that the people would be able to see Him as Garesa on 
this day every year. 


The historical facts underlying this anecdote are quite apparent. Of all the 
people in India the Maharastrians are perhaps most devoted to Garnesa. It were they 
who introduced the GaneSsa vesa for Jagannatha and Baladeva and entrusted this task to 
a Mafha which they must have endowed with land etc. to finance this vesa. Perhaps 
some difficulties were felt in introducing this untraditional vea in the regular ‘niti’ of 
the temple. It could not be prescribed for any ceremony inside the temple but was- 
relegated to an occasion when the Deities are, as such, outside the temple and there too 
it was to be observed more or less as a formality devoid of any religious context. 


The Marathas occupied Orissa in 1751 4. D. (year of the treaty between Raghuji 
Bhonsale arid Alivardi. Khan acc. to which Orissa was ceded to the Marathas ). But 
they had involved themselves in the politics of Orissa already about a decade ago. 
Maratha army was present in Orissa during this time and fought many battles with the 
Muslim army of Cuttack against Alivardi Khan, the Nazim of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa.* In 1761 the Marathas took over the administrative control of the areas 
surrounding the Purusottama-ksetra, and also more or less managed the affairs of the 
Temple. Even if the Ganesa-vesa has been introduced in the early years of the presence 
of Marathas in Orissa, say around 1750 A.D., we must postulate the period 1755-60 A.D. 
as the anterior most limit for the composition of Niladri-mahodaya. 


The Niladri-mahodaya mentions in its 13th Adhydya the rites which are to be 
observed when a yavana (—Mohammedan) crosses the threshold of the temple. The entr- 
ance of yavanas into the temple, according to NM, results in the mental derrangement 
of the King, his premature death and collapse of political power in that country . 


yada pramdadad bhavane pinane ca hareh kvacit! 

prastdadehalim nico yavano yadi lamghayerl] 

tada bhaven mahadosah ksinayur nrpatir bhavet} 

cittabhramo’pi nrpater desabhamgo bhavet tadal}13.3,4 ( Oriya Ed. ) 


2. cf. H, K. Mamatap, History of Orissa, vol. II € 1960 ), p. 405 
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In NAM 7.110 ( Page 83 of Oriya ed. ) there is mention of the language of the 
yavanas ( obviously Persian ) which, if spoken near the naivedya is to be discarded 
and buried in a ditch : 


ydvaniyakatha jata naivedyanikate yadil 


tan naived yam bahiskrtya dirghakhate nipdatayet!|7.110 (Oriya ed.) 


These passages seem to reflect contemporary social and political conditions. We 
learn from Middala Panjt that during the time of Divyasimha Deva in May, 1692 
Aurangazeb, the Moghul ruler of Delhi, ordered Ekram Khan, the Subedar of Orissa, 
to pull down the temple of Jagannatha. When Divyasiziha Deva found himself unable 
to resist the Mohammedans, he offered to break the temple himself in order to get some 
time to bring the worshipable images to a secret place within the temple compound (i.e. 
behind the temple of Vimald) as well as to exchange the real image of .Jaganndtha 
against a forged one made of sandal wood and studded with two jewels in place of eyes 
which was then handed over to the Mohammedans. A portion of the Lion’s Gate was 
broken and some Mohammedans entered into the Temple. One of them, (mentioned 
as) Mir Sayed Mahmud in some records, the brother (‘or a soldier?) of Ekram Khan, 
climbed up on the Ratnasimhisana (Madalda Pdénji, Pract Ed. p. 70-71). 


This was perhaps the first (and the last) instance after the re-installation of the 
Jagannatha images (in 1590 4.D.) when a Mohammedan could climb up on the holy 
padestal of the Deities and due to the presence of one or more Mohammedans in the 
sanctum talking the yavana-language, the whole naivedya was polluted. It seems to me 
likely that the author of Niladrimahodaya, a Puijdapandda himself, might have had the 
sad experience of seeing the yavanas crossing the threshhold of the temple and of 
hearing the Persian language inside the temple compound in his early life. It is a piece 
of personal reminiscence what we have here and with this reminiscence is joined an 
instruction to the ruling king that “he should always remain on alert (never let it 
happen again) and as soon as he hears that the yavanas have dared to enter the Temple, 
he should spare no time to punish those who deserve punishment’’ : 


Pravesam yavananam ca Srutva raja sasatvarah | 
dandyandm dandado bhiiyat savadhano bhayvet tada || 1 


13.5. ( Page 126) 


This is an instruction which, if it were not to remain a dream or a pious wish, 
could be carried out only under a powerful Hindu rule. If we psychologically analyse 
this Selbstverstandlichkeit of the author with which he recommends the punishment of 
the intruding Mohammedans and takes it for granted that it could be carried out as a 
matter of course by the ruling king, we shall certainly come to the conclusion that the 
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author wrote these lines after the Maratha rule in Orissa had already started. Can the 
reference to the ‘mental derrangement’ of a king in 1.13.4 quoted above, be interpreted 
as having an indirect reference to Virakesar! Deva who went mad in 1779 A. D. and 
killed his four sons ? We do not know. It looks unlikely especially because this derrange- 
ment cannot be brought in connection with any intrusion of Yavanas in the temple. 
Still the similarity of the historical events with the description of NM is rather 


striking. 


It is necessary to make here a passing reference to an Oriya work called Niladri- 
mahodava ( published by Govindaratha Pustakalaya, Cuttack; no date ) by the poet 
MahdZdeba Dasa, who has earned an honourable place for himself in the galaxy of Oriya 
poets by writing such significant purdnic works as Visnu-kesari-Purana, Padma-Purdana, 
Siva-Purana and Markanda-Purdna etc. The literary activity of this poet is ascribed 
to the period of Divyasistha Deva ( roughly from 1700 A.D. to 1730 A.D.) by K. N. 
MARAPATRA in his Khurddha Itihdsa on the most plausible ground that the poet 
Pitambara Déisa, who finished the first Ratnakara of his Nrsinmha Purana in 1762 A. D. 
mentions in the second Ratndkara of this work that he had been Mahadeva Dasa in his 
previous ( {. e. sixth ) birth ( “sastha janme mahadeba dasa heli muhilvisnuhesari je 
visnupuranaku likhi...,”” P.235 of the edition of Radharamana Pustakalaya, Cuttack ) 
which shows that Mahadeha Dasa belonged to the previous generation of Pitdmbara 
Drisa and that he was dead before the latter was born. 


Now, if this Oriya Nilddrimahodaya had any connections with the Sanskrit 
Niladrimahodaya, it would have been very important to us, especially in view of fixing 
the date of the latter- One might even argue that the title of the Oriya work was 
suggested by the Sanskrit original, as is the case with other works of Mahddeba Dasa. 
But, in fact the Oriya Niladrimahodaya is an almost exact paraphrase, in verses, of the 
Purusottama-mahdatmya of Skanda-Purdana and does not show any acquaintance with the 
Sanskrit Niladrimahodaya. Even the number and contents of the Adhydyas tally with 
those of Sanskrit Purusottanma-Mahatmya and the colophone of this so called ‘Niladri- 
mahodaya’ reads in the end of every Adhydiya as follows : 


iti Srishkandapurtne vaishavakhande caturasiti- 
sahasre Sripurusottamamahatmye indradyunmadvadasa- 
yatrakaranakathane brahmalokapréaptau paticacatvarimso’ dhyayahl 


But down later in the brackets is then mentioned ‘‘samépto’ yam niladrimahoda- 


yanadma granthah’”’, 


| It is obvious that the poet understood his work to be more or less an Oriya re- 
narration of Sanskrit Purusottama-mihttmya. The work ended for him with the 
colophone ( ‘““...adhydaya/h ). The designation of this work as ‘niladrimahodaya’ is of 
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later origin, 2. e. of the period when Sanskrit Niladri-mahodaya had become sufficiently 
popular, perhaps even more popular than the title ‘Purusottama-mdahatmya’ itself. The 
poet probably wanted to give his work a slightly changed title which is mentioned on 
the last-but-one page (191) of the said edition; namely “Purusottama-carita”’. The 
so called ‘Niladrimahodaya’ of Oriya thus does not alter in any way our findings regar- 
ding the possible date of the composition of Sanskrit Niladrimahodaya. 


The above investigations clearly ‘prove that there are massive evidences to 
assume that the Niladrimahodaya was composed most probably during the third quarter 
of the 18th century ( i. e. between 1750 and 1775 A.D.). There is absolutely no justi- 
fication to date this work in the 14th century of Christian era. The statement of 
L. Panna, Special Officer appointed to record the Rituals and conventions etc. of the 
Temple under the Orissa Govt.’s Jaganndatha Temple act, on P.30 of his report about 
the date of Niladrimahodaya (‘‘towards the end of the 18th century”), which is probably 
based on earlier references to this work by the British Officials of the early 19th 
century, stands on firm, rocky foundation. 
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Professor A. C. Swaix has been a distinguished head of the Sanskrit Department 
at Utkal University and I am pleased to maintain my contact with his department by 
contributing to this Felicitation Volume and to wish him well on this occasion. 


The lexica are unanimous in including vrsadaisa among the synonyms for 
‘ “cat”. For example, Amarasiha lists otur bildlo mdarjaro vrsadamsaka Gkhubhuk at 
Amarakosa 2.5.6ab, on which Ksirasvidmin in his Amarakosodghatana provides the 
etymology : vrsan akhin dasati vrsadamsah.™ Although this etymology implies the 
spelling vrsadanisa ( ka ), in fact there seems to be at least some manuscript support 
whenever’ the word occurs for an alternative spelling prsadansa ( ka ), which invites 
the speculation that the name might have something to do with the animal’s spotted 
appearance. The employment or not of the-ka suffix appears to be completely random, 
as the discrepancy between Amarasiviha and Ksirasvamin already suggests, as well as 
that between Haldyudha’s nearly identical line otur vidalo mdarjaro vrsadamsas ca 
kathyate ( Abhidhanaratnamald 2. 81 ab ) and Hemacandra’s similar viddala otur mdr jdro 
hrikus ca vrsadamsakah ( Abhidhanacintamani 1301 cd )= 


However, I was led to question this meaning of the word by consideration of 
its sole occurrence in the Ramayana.’ One factor was simply that this was its sole 
occurrence and the other was the interpretation of the term in later tradition. Two 
other terms for cat from Amarasivitha’s list of synonyms are found in the Ramdayana, of 
which médrjdra ( 4.2.11c, 26.3b, 5.21.9d, 6.26.27a, 7.7.20b and c, also in † passages’) is the 
commoner, while biddala occurs only twice ( at 2.106.2a, where mdrjarais read in most 
N. mss., and 3.45.41c, also in † passages ). I have argued elsewhere that in the Rimdayana 
cats are invariably wild.* There is thus no natural link between cities and cats; indeed, 
one of the signs of Ayodhyd’s desolation is the presence of cats and owls ( 2.106.2 ). 
When, therefore, Hanuman on entering Laitk@ to reconnoitre becomes the size of a 
Prsadamsaka ( prsadamsakomatrah san babhivadbhutadarsanah, 5.2.46 ef ), the use of 
the otherwise unexampled term might be thought to indicate a different creature. 
Nevertheless, the commentators are unanimous in understanding it as a cat, quoting 
Amarasivha’s line or giving the etymology that we have already noted from Kysiras- 
vdmin. On the other hand, when we look at this episode in later versions of the 
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Ramdyana, a different picture emerges. Hanumdn’s change of size (and presumably 
also appearance) is omitted altogether in the earliest retelling, the Ramopakhyana; 
Kamban and the Adhyatma Riimayata refer only to his assuming a minute form; Bhatti 
says that he assumed the size of a hare, in Gunabhadra’s Uttarapurdana he has the form 
of a bee, in Tulsidas’ Réamcaritmanas he is like a gnat and in the Thai Riamakien he is 
as small as a beetle. From these descriptions the most striking point is the. minuteness 
of the form Hanumé4n adopted (which is obviously an aid to eluding detection), while 
several make it that of an insect of some sort. 


The Vedic occurrences of the term are not very helpful in determining its 
meaning. The main instance is in the list of victims for the Asvamedha sacrifice given 
in the Yajwveda, where the very miscellaneous character of the animals named does not 
permit any inference about the nature of the vrsadamsa except that it is presumably 
a wild animal, since it occurs in that part of the list. Thus it occurs at TS 
55 12/AMS 3.14.12 S 24.31 along with the la (?owl), and Aaliksya (2? lion) as assigned 
to Dhatr. At TS 5.5.21 the goose (Aamsa),wolf (vrka) and vrsadamsa belong to Indra.’ 
In the Brihmanas we read that Kanva heard a vrsadahsa sneeze or cough “as” (Parica- 
virmsa Br. 8.2.2 kanvo......vrSadamSsasyas iti ksuvata updasr not; Jaiminiya Br. 3.46 has 
prsadamsa), which is not usual noise for a cat. A similar term, vrsadat!, occurs in che 
Atharvaveda (AVS 1.18.4; AVP 20. 18.1) where Geunner takes the hymn as relating toa 
domestic cat, whereas WIriTNEY translates vrSadat! as bull-toothed’”’ and considers that 
this verse lists various unlucky signs or the women marked with them. This passage is 
mainly significant in giving support to the alternative interpretation of vrsadaniSsa as 
meaning ‘‘having a strong bite’”’, which has inherently greater probability, since vr$a in 
the sense of a mouse is found only in the lexica. 


While the Vedic literature is the obvious starting poinct in any philological 
enquiry, the Mahabhdrata may perhaps shed more light on the Rdamdayata occurrence, 
because of their common epic background. Certainly, comparison with the Mahabha- 
rata raises doubts about the synonymity of vrsadamSsa with either bidala or marjdra.® 
At Mbh, 9.43.25 vrsadamSsamuktha occurs in the next pada to bidalamakaranana, which 
implies their distinctness although Varadardaja here glosses vrsadamso vanamarjarah, 
Similarly, in the next adhyd)'a, in a similar list of fearsome looking creatures, visSadmS- 
anukha (9.44.79d) comes not long after marjarasasavaktra (76a). Again, vrSadamsamukha 
inva at Mb, 12.102.17d occurs at no great remove from biddalakubjastanavah at 10a. In 
all three passages the presumption must be that the items listed are distinct. 


Among the portents that Vydsa describes to Dhrtardsira is the clamour of a 
boar and a vrsadamsa fighting together (antarikse varahasya vrsadamsasya cobhayohl| 
pranadam yudhyato rdtrau raudram nityaim pralaksaye Mb. 6.2.25). We should expect 
a somewhat larger animal than a cat, even a wild cat, as opponent of a boar. Larger 
size would also be more appropriate to a fur-bearing animal, for at Mbh. 2.47. 3athe skins 
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of these along with those of eda sheep (edams caildn varsadmsdn) are brought as tribute 
by the Kambojas to the Pindavas;* does this passage also indicate that the animal was 
specific to the Northwest ?*§ Less decisive but still probably indicative of an imposing 
nature is the verse tatas cakampe vasudha Sakrdasanisamahita | nanaddantarhito bhiima 
vrsadams$so jagarja ca at Hv. 106.41, despite Nilakautha’s gloss vrsadamsah bidalah; 
however, we may note that again the animal is credited with an unfeline noise, since 
roaring is entirély different from a cat’s mewing or purring and much more in keeping 
with a larger animal. 


Varc«hamihira too appears to consider the vrsadasa a large, skin or fur produ- 
cing animal when as part of the pusyasnana the king is to sit on various skins, listed as 
vrsasvya vrsadamsasye ruros ca prsatasSya ca {| tesidm upari simhasya vydghrasya ca 
tatah param (Brhatsamhita 48.76), for the other animals mentioned are all of a fair size. 
It is possible that he has chosen the name merely for its alliteration with vssa and 
prsata, although the presence of the srw in the middle lessens the force of this possible 
objection. It is also possible that the juxtaposition of vr$a and v!'sadanisa means that 
Vardahamihira took the latter in the sense of ‘“‘bull-biting’”’ but if so we should expect 
it to belong with the lion and tiger in the second line. 


Whereas Varchamihira in the sixth century belongs after the period of growth 
of the‘epics, the Susrutasemhita falls into about the middle of that period. It is there- 
fore the more interesting that in it a distinction is clearly implied between mdrjdara 
(listed along with lion, tiger, wolf, hyena, bear, panther, jackal, deer and irvaruka as 
living-in lairs, guhésava; at’ 1.46.72) and vrsadamsa (listed along with porcupine, 
monitor and a variety of other animals as living in the holes, bileseya, at 1.46.78); un- 
fortunately, while Susruta comments on the qualities of the flesh of various individual 
animals, as well as the groups, in this whole section on diet, he docs not single out 
either mdrjdra or vrsadaisa for particular mention and so does not give any real clue 
to their respective identity. 


It is only when we come on to so late a text as Visvandtha’s Sthityadar pata 
of the fourteenth century that we find a passage for which the lexical meaning of ‘‘cat” 
is appropriate, but it is quite probable that Visvanatha, or the author being quoted, is 
relying on them. The verse is : 


ksipasi Sukah vrsadamsakarad ane! 

mrgam arpayasi mrgidanavadane {| 

vitarasi turagan mahisavisdne | 

nidadlac ceto bh¢égavitdne || S¢hityadarpana, bk. 10. sect. 699 fin.). 


Here the ascending scale of both victim and predator means that the 
vrsadainsa is smaller than the hyena (lit. “deer-eater”’,in/gada and so makes the 
meaning ‘‘cat’”’ plausible. ¢ 
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That definite support in other literature for the meaning given by the lexica is 
so late in appearing must in itself cast some doubt on their listing of vrsadamSsa as a 
term for “cat”. What, however, its real meaning was is less easy to establish. From 
the Vedic evidence no more can be ascertained than that it was a wild animal, of 
sufficient size and importance to be included among the large variety of animals sacri- 
ficed during the asvamedha. The Rdamiyana passage from which [I started implies, 
however, that it is either relatively small in size or in some other way insignificant 
( such as by being so common within towns as not to be remarked on, like the sparrow 
among birds ) and this is at variance with the other ‘evidence. The occurrences in the 
Mahéabhdarata saggest that the vrsadamsa is not only distinct from bidala and mdrjdara 
but is an animal of fair size at least and of generally fearsome or menacing appearance, 
as well as being a source of fur or skins, to which the HarivaisSa adds a roar as its cry. 
Both Susruta and Vardhamihira in their mentions of the animal lend support to various 
parts of this picture. Such an animal would readily justify the etymology of the term as 
“having bull-like, /.e. strong. teeth’’ which seems more appropriate to an animal like a 
lion or tiger rather than a wild cat. Possibly, indeed, it was another member of the cat 
family which, if the link with the Kémbojas has any particular significance, was less 
com.non in the rest of India. 


There is still the problem of the Rimiyatia passage. I am tempted to suggest 
that the alternation between vrsadamSsa and prsadamsSsa is a relic of the coalescence of 
two originally separate terms and that we therefore may have to ‘do with two separate 
animals. For prsadanisa the etymology ‘‘having spotted sides’”’ is fairly obvious and 
might readily be applied to an insect ( even possibly a bee ) such as some later adapta- 
tions of the Ramdayana seem to indicate for the passage in question. What is still obscure 
is why either creature, if indeed there are two, came to be identified as a cat. We may 
however conjecture that an early lexicon had a list of predators or of carnivorous 
animals, which included both miérjura ( or bidala ) and vrsadamsa along with others 
such as lion and tiger, from which a later lexicographer extracted mdarjaralbidila and 
vr sadan:sa as exact synonyms in constructing his own lists. Perhaps the likeliest possi- 
bility is that the vrsadamSsa ( in most occurrences ) is a larger feline of about the size 
of a leopard; if the one link with the Northwest is significant, then the snow leopard, 
Panthera uncia ({ Schrcbar ), or the lynx, Felis lynx isabellina Blyth, might even be 
considered. 


NOTES 


1. So too Hemacandra in his Haimadhatupdarayana under damsam dasane ( 1.496 ) 
includes vrsam miusikam dasati vrsadamso vidalah and Mahendra in his commentary 
on Hemacandra’s Anekarthasamgraha 2.558 ( vrso gavyakhudharmayoh) glosses 
akhau nirjantau vrsadamSsa esa kurute. 
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To these could be added the occurrence in the Medinikosa 28.133ab : widdlo netra- 
pinde syad vrsadamsakake puman. European dictionaries seem to have taken over 
the meaning ‘“‘cat’”’ from the indigenous lexica without further investigation. 


By this I mean its sole occurrence in the text of the Critical Edition of the Ramda- 
yana. There is one instance in a passage found in a single manuscript which does 
support the traditional meaning : a bhayam vid yate catra mrgaih simhah samagatdahl 
akhavo rrsadamsais ca mistamte caikatam gatah ( Ram. 3.106-t 1-2 ). 


See my Righteous Rama ( Delhi, 1984 ), pp.90-1. 


The Vedic commzntators here gloss the term as “cat”, e. g. Madhava on 7°55 5.5.12 
has vrsadamso marjdrah tetsadrsa ityeke and on TS 5.5.21 vrsadamisa mdarjalasad- 
rsah, while Mahidhara on FS 24.31 has vwrsadanso viddalar Madadhava’s caution is 


to be noted. 


The two terms bidda/a and mdarjdara occur with much the same frequency in most of 
the Mahabharata. The major exception is in the dialogue of the cat and the mouse 
« Mbh. 12.136 ), where marjdra is standardly used and bida/a occurs only once in 
the final verse of the narrative, which is quite possibly a latter addition. Such use 
of a specific range of vocabulary and preference for one synonym over another is 
of course characteristic of an individual author’s natural speech. 


Against this inference should be set the fact that on the v, 1. bailan for cailan both 
Devabodha and Nilakantha gloss bilavasimusikadiromajdn and so envisage the 
possibility of quite small animals. 


It may be noted that V/rsadaisa as the name of a mountain seen by Arjuna when 
he is taken up by Krs$a is located in the north ( Mbh. 7.57.29a, cf. 23ab ). There is 
some discussion of the formation of vdarsadamSa by Ujjvaladatta in his vriti on 
Unadisiitra 5.21; prsadamsa is included in the gana utsddi ( Pan.4.1.86 ); cf. also 
Péaniniya Ganapatha 4.1.86, Taittiriya Pratisdkhya 16.19 and Atharva Parisista 16.19. 
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PURANA AND THE PAURANIKA 


In the development of the Hindu religion the Purdra has unique importance ; 
and the traditon of the Puranas extol them as being on equal footing in comparison with 
the Vedic texts. It is interesting to see the the background of the spread of the 
Purana-texts. 


Writing of the Purdna texts obtains as a holy act. It is enjoined that the 
starting of the. copying of a Purdna-manuscript should be done with the drawing of a 
circle or a svastika. On it there should be arranged leaves of Sara (stalks used for 
making arrows; cane). The writer should face the east. He should copy five verses, 
and then should contemplate on a bed of lotuses. Prior to this he is enjoined to bow 
to the preceptor, who, in his turn, bows down to the goddess of learning, Sarasvati. 
He also bows down to a figure of Hari arranged from letters, and the Purdna itself, 
from which he is to copy. Ink may be put in a silver-pot, or one made from gold. The 
pen may, preferably, be a golden one. The script is mentioned to be Nagara.® After 
these preliminaries he is to feed his preceptor and brahmins. Then he should start 
writing (or copying) regularly. When the script is complete it is enjoined to be placed 
on an auspicious seat (bhadrasane) to the. north-eastern quarter, where decorative 
designs are drawn. 


The script is believed to be endowed with life; and, as such, a ritual detail to 
that effect has to be gone through, it being called sajivikarana. It comprises the smelling 
of caru (pot of ‘boiled rice) specially cooked for the occasion. An important detail is 
the bath of the manuscript. This is done by giving bath to the image of the manusc ript 
reflected in a mirror, by sprinkling it with holy water from various vessels®. Then 
follows the taking round of the manuscript round the city in a chariot-or on the back 
of an elephant. Then it is to be deposited in the house, or in a temple®. 


The ‘Purana texts multiplied in a unique method, as virtue was associated 
with the gift of a Purina text. Those who could not themselves write got the text 
written and donated for them. It is enjoined on the person who got it written for 
him that he should sprinkle it as reflected in the mirror till a whole chapter is 
written -(copied)*. Then it was donated to a brahmin. Various months are ordained 
for the gifts of different Purdna-scripts. According to the Kiirma P. (II. 44. 124-126) 
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this Purdna is to be completed and given to a brahmin, or deposited in a temple, in 
Vaisabha. It says that by doing so, the donor gets his next birth in the family of 
brahmins,?® which would indicate that the brahmin donor ensured his brahmin-birth 
by so donating, and those of the other varias would get a promotion! The Padma P. 
is enjoined to be so donated on the full-moon-day of Vaisakha, along with a ‘water- 
cow’® ; or, it may also be donated in the month Jyestha, along with a golden lotus.” The 
Visnu P. is enjoined to be donated on the full-moon-day of Jyestha, the Vayu P. on the 
full-moon-day of Srdvana and the Bhdagavata P. on the same day in Prausthapada—, 
which is Bhadrapada—(Skanda P. VII. 1.2.29-41). In the same way, the Ramayana and 
the Bhavisya P. are enjoined to be donated in the Sun-temple or to a brahmana.® Even 
parts of the manuscripts are enjoined to be so donated for the gain of virtue,? It is 
stated that at the Vyasa tirtha, at Dipesvara on the bank of the Narmada, one should 
give away such a manuscript, along with his daughter. It is also said that a person who 
causes the praise of the Narmadd4 written and donates it at this zrirtha gains the virtue 
of a bath in the sacred river Narmadd.3° The practice jis that the manuscript has to be 
accompanied by some other gift. The Agni P. (272.2ff.) gives a list of such gifts 
Purana-wise. Thus, Visywe P. with a jaladhenw; Vayu P. with a guda-dhenm: the 
Bhagavata P. ‘with a golden lion; the Narada P., with a cow in Asvina; the Vartiha P. 
‘with a golden eagle; the Kirma P. with a golden tortoise; the Matrsya P. with a golden 
fish; the Garwda P. with a golden swan etc. 


The reading ( or causing to read ) a Purana text for the atonement of sins, or 
on the gain of some thing, appears as a custom. The usual period jis week, 
and the most popular Puridpa is the Bhagavate. Thus, according 
to the Padma P. (Uttara 193.34-42) Dhundhukdr? was advised by Gokarna on the 
advice of the sun-god, to perform a SsSaptdha ( “seven-day” reading session ) of the 
Bhagavata P. The saptdaha is said to be as important as the Vedic sacrificial session, 
which would clearly show growth of the Purasia-cult on the lines of the Vedic ritualism 
(Ib. 192.51f). Unlike the Vedic sessions (the Pdriplava included), these sapt-has were 
for the implicit participation of the common masses, women and even the lower-status 
people.” The arrangement at these saptahas jis enjoined to be like that at a marriage 
(Ib. 194.2 vivahe yatha vittam......). Special residential arrangements are spoken of in 
connection with the saptaha ( Ib. 14 agantukanam sarvesam vasasthanani kalpayet ). As 
an alternative, the saptdha could be: arranged at a place of pilgrimage, or in a forest 
( Ib. ). People attending the sapt@ha are expected to be under strict discipline, which 
includes celibacy, sleeping on the ground and taking food in plates made from the 
arrangement of leaves. The reading is said to start at the break of the day and continue 
till the end of the third part of the day, with a break at noon for meals ( Ib. 40-41 ) 


The Purtnas say that the reader of the Purina, the Paurdanika, should be well 
versed in the Purdvas. He is enjoined to face the north, while the audience is to face 
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the east ( Ib.24 ). By the side of the reader there is to be another person to explain the 
difficult passages and ideas in the Purdna text being read. On the -day previous to the 
start of the saptaha the Paurdnika is to have his head tonsured ( Ib.25 ). On the first 
day the Paurdnika and the manuscript are to be worshipped ( 1b.29.2.3-26 ). The seat of 
the Paurdnika is called Dharmdsana ( “The seat of duty” ). He is not ‘to bow to any- 
body after he takes his seat on the ‘“‘Dharmdasana.”’ He is also called Vyasa and the seat 
Vydasasana ( Skanda P. I11.3.22.25 ). The Paurdanika is ordained to be a brihmana of the 
same seat as of the person who would arrange the saptdha; he should be without any 
deformity ( Skanda P.I1.2.2.49ff ). The audience is to sit before him, but on a lower 
plane ( Ib. ). The completion of a chapter is said to be marked by the clappings by hand 
on the part of the audience ( Ib.24 karatdaladikaih...) and the words “victory to Krsna, 
Lord of the Universe”’ ( Ib. jaya krsna jaganndatha ). 


There are restrictions for the audience, while hearing the Purana, which 
include not chewing a tdmbiila ( betel-leaves ). It is also said that they should not wear 
their turbans on their heads.** According to the Skanda P. ( I1.7,21. 5-19 ) Rocana, a 
brahmana in Praydga, once attended the session having his turban on and chewing the 
betel-leaves. The result was that, in the next birth, he was born as a terrible serpent. 


All things offered during the saptaha are said to be the property of the 
Paurdnika, who is equalled to god himself, or the preceptor ( guru; Bhavisya P. Brahma- 
khanda 116.124). The Paurdnika is called also “knower of itihasa’’; and the gifts given 
to him include sandal, white wreaths, silk-garmnets, a cow, a sacrificial thread prepared 


from gold, a white horse, an umbrella; also an excellent swing and a golden elephant ( or 
cobra, nagah ) 


NOTES 


el. Agni P. 63.13-15; cf. 15 


pranmukhah padminim dhyayet likhitva slokapalcakam | 


raupyastha masyd hemyda ca lekhanya ndgaraksaram {| 
2. I1b.17 darpane pusthkam dhrtva secayet piirvavad ghataih | 


3. Ib.20 rathena hastina va pi bhramayet pustkdm naraih | 
grhe devalayadau tu-pustakam sthdpya piijayet. || 


4. Ib.22;cf. the bath to the image of Vigsnu at Puri, reflected in a mirror, Skanda 
P.11.2.44.8 adarsa-pratibimbitam purusottamam 
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5. Kirirma P.I1.44.126 viprandm jdayate kule 


6. jaladhenu; the word dhenu applied to many objects in the context of gifts indicates 
“small quantity’ in many cases. 


7. Skanda P.VII.1.2.29-31 


8. Bhav.P. Brahmakhanda 93.68-70 


9. Padma P. Brahmakharda 1.16; and to keep death away, tasya grhasamipam hi 
ndaydanti yamakimharah 


IO. Shanda P.V. 3.97.164 kanydpustakayor data; and Ib.229.23 lekhtipayitva satatam 


narmaddacaritam subham 
11. Padma P. Uttara 194.9 striyah siidrédayo ye ca tesam bodho yatha bhavet 


12. Skanda P.11.1.27.41-42; 41 sosnpnisamastakRG......te balah prajayaute; 42 tambiilam 
bhakSayantoO...—.Svavistham bhaksayantyete, 
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S. K. LaL, Poona : 


FEMALE DIVINITIES VIS-A-VIS SRAUTA RITES 


The employment of a divinity, whether male or female, in a Srauta rite is 
primarily intended for the smooth functioning and successful completion of the rite, so 
that the desired goal accrues unfailingly to the sacrificer. Gods and goddesses constitute: 
the body of the sacrifice, not its soul. They are means, not ends. 


Although male divinities hold prominent. positions in the Vedic thought 
pattern, the place of female divinities in the Srauta and Gr/Aya rites is not insignificant?! 
The aim of this paper is to scan through some of the Srauta rites with a view to presen- 
ting an: account of the different roles played by female divinities in the Vedic sacrifices. 
For this purpose, the paper has been divided under two broad headings, viz. 


1. Female divinities and Vedic sacrifices in general ; a survey, 


2. Female divinities and Srauta rites in particular. 


I 


Female Divinities and Vedic Sacrifices in general : a survey ; 


There are certain references in the Vedic texts which point out that female 
divinities are worthy of a sacrifice and that they receive. a share therein. For instance, 
RV 3.54.18 says that Aditi” deserves a sacrifice. Agni is prayed to bring Aditi to the 
place of the sacrifice ( RV 7.39.5 ). She is invoked in a rite for the protection of the 
sacrifice from disturbance.? Akuti, intention personified, is described as the mother of 
the sacrifice ( 7B 2.5.3.2 ). Id4, personification of food and libation, is mentioned as an 
exponent of the sacrificial lore ( 7B 1.1.4.4). Vagdevi has a close connection with 
sacrifice ( MS 3.7.5 ). She is the first to have comprehended and expounded the science 
of sacrifice. Idd, Sarasvat?, and Bhdrat? are implored for placing the sacrifice amidst 
the gods,* they themselves obtain strength from the offerings made at the sacrifices. 
They have been solicited for the continuation of the sacrificial activities ( 7S 20.43; 
TB 2.6.8.4 ). Gayatr/, a solar divinity, is besought to protect the sacrificer from any 
harm that may come during the course of the sacrifice ( KS 15.7 ). Agni is invoked to 
bring Dhisanda, goddess of intellect, to the place of the sacrifice for protection and wealth 
(RF 1.22.10). Nadi-devatas bring out Soma stalks with their delicate hands, cleanse them, 
pound them and offer the juice to their lord, Indra ( RV 3.36.7). They increase Soma 
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(RV 9.9.4). In appreciation of their this good deed, lord Soma (=Soma god) offers them an 
honourable place to sit beside him (RV 9.86.21). It is also enjoined that oblations should 
be offered and offerings should be made to the Nadi-devatds. Particularly river-goddess 
Sarasvat/ is earnestly urged upon to accept the sacrifice ( RV 1.3.10, 11 ). In RV 3.4.8., 
she, along with other kindred rivers, is invoked to come to the sacrifice and sit on the 
sacrificial grass ( RV? 3.4.8; 7.2.8 ). Anumati, permission or favour personified, favours 
the sacrifice among the gods who are present at the sacrifice. She brings happiness to 
the sacrificer ( VS 34.9 ). She acts asa mediator between the sacrificer and the gods 
( AB 7.10 ). The wife of the sacrificer has also some work to do in a Vedic sacrifice. 
When a sacrifice has been commenced, and if the wife of the sacrificer dies or disappears 
during the course of that sacrifice, a female divinity, namely, Sraddhd, faith personified, 
is the substitute for his wife. Sraddha purifies the heart of the sacrificer. The Yaja- 
mdna forms a pair with Sraddhd, and by means of such a union, he attains $varga 
( 4B 7.10 ). 


Some of the female divinities are closely linked with Soma pressing and even 
Soma drinking. It is mentioned that Aditi takes delight in drinking Soma ( RY 9.81.5 ), 
and so Soma juice is offered to her ( 7S 3.2.5.1). From among the different Soma- 
grahas, Aditi receives a share of Soma in the Adityagraha ( SB 4.9.2.6,7 ). TS 3.2.5.:2 
says that goddess Vik relishes the Soma drink. She is also asked to sit down beside lord 
Soma and enjoy Soma-drink in his company ( 75 8.37 ). Id#, Sarasvat?, and Bharati, 
are asked to press Soma for Indra.” Goddess Griyatri is associated with the morning 
pressing.’ On the celestial level, it is she who brings Soma from his heavenly abode.’ 
Dhisazt@ prepares a drink of Soma ( RV 4.34.1 ), and offers it longingly for the pleasure 
of the gods ( RI 1.109.4 ). It is said that the grdvans-( press-stones ) are placed in the 
womb of Dhisara4; Soma is pressed there and Indra and Agni enjoy that drink (RV 1.109, 
33). Vasativar? water is regarded as the seven rivers, and it is supposed that che seven 
rivers adorn Soma in the form of vasativar? waters ( RJ 9.92.4 ). It is said that the 
Ad4bhya cup of Soma is. V4k herself ( SB 11.5.9.1-2 ). Goddess V4k serves as a means 


for the performance of a sacrifice ( KB 13.9; 17.7). She is the hotr of the sacrifice.” 
Her name itself is Hotra.* Sarasvat/? carries the sacrifice ( RI? 1.3.11 ) to the gods. 


II 


2. Female Divinities and Srauta rites in particular : 
Vedi 

Vedi is often compared to a woman or the womb of a woman. Ida has been 
identified with vedi (TS 7.4.18.2) which is said to represent the entire earth (RV 2.10 1). 
Agni sits in the lap of Ida, i. e. Vedi ( RV T.128.1 ). It is said that Praj@pati was above 
before be created the universe. He had only two companions, namely, Vak and words. 
He contemplated that by performing a sacrifice, he would become manifold. ‘He -per- 
formed a sacrifice. In that sacrifice, Vak served as a Vedi. ® 
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Oiksa : 

Diksa is the preparatory rite in a Soma sacrifice. It prepares the sacrificer to 
undergo the full course of a sacrifice- In the Diksa rite, four oblations are offered 
respectively to : (1) Aksti, (2) Medha, ( 3 ) Diksa4, ( 4 ) Sarasvati.™ It is noteworthy 
that Diksa itself is regarded as a female divinity. In the same ceremony, Soma is asked 
to initiate the sacrificer for Sraddha ( JB 2.65 ). 


Agnicayana :; 


The piling of the fire-altar constitutes an important rite in a Soma sacrifice. 
The fire-altar symbolizes the great cosmic womb. Female divinities play significant 
roles in the Agnicayana. For instance, the Adhvaryu, after placing the fire on the 
dsand, loosens the knot of the sling that holds the ulkha ( fire-pan ) and recites RV 
1.24.15. In this Rk, Varuva is besought to loosen the three bonds, i. e. upper, lower 
‘and middle, of the sacrificer, and bestow on him the loving care of the goddess Aditi. 
It should be noted that Aditi is closely connected with Varuzia’s Rta and pd4sa. Sinfvali, 
a goddess of fertility and child birth, is asked to soften the clay used for preparing the 
ukhd, (ukh4 is a symbol of womb), and hand it over to the goddess Aditi who will receive 
Agni pleasantly like a mother. *In another place, Aditi herself is implored to fashion the 
ukhd with her mighty arms and skill and then bear Agni. In the rite of baking the 
ukhd, Aditi is invoked, along with the wives of gods, Dhisand, Gnah, and Varutri.i* 
They are assigned different functions connected with the baking ceremony. When 
the uttaravedi has been piled up, it is supposed that it becomes very hot, and, therefore, 
after the recitation of the Satarudriya, water is sprinkled on it to lessen the heat. Agni 
is then invoked to descend on the altar which js regarded as the comfortable lap of the 
mother-goddess river.-*° The river goddessess are invoked also while laying down the 
bricks known as the Kumbhestakds.*° When the Chandogyd bricks are laid down on 
the fifth layer of the fire altar, the goddess Radtri is addressed as the uniting metre. 
(SB 8.5.2.5). While the Svayaxmdatryna bricks are being put down on the fire-altar in 
different quarters, the quarters are addressed to bring the favour of Sarasvati and 
strengthen the speech of the sacrificer (TS 5.3.6.2). In the Vasordha4r4 rite, after the 
fire-altar is built up, the Adhvaryu wishes to obtain the grace‘ of Va@k."” Sarasvati and 
her consort Sarasvat are invoked in this rite. While piling up the Prdnabhrt bricks, 
the Adhvaryu says that he takes Vak for offering (75S 4.3.2.3). Carus are also offered 
to the four lunar divinities in the Agnicayana, when four logestakas are placed near the 
spine of the altar (Kaz. SS 18.106-107). | 


Darsapiirnamasa : 


In the Patnisamydja rite of the Darsapiirmamdasa, As SS 1.10 employs RY 
3.4.11 where Aditi is invoked to come to the sacrifice and take her seat on the parhis. 
In the same rite, four spoonfulls of clarified butter are taken into the juhu and chaff of 
rice is added to it. The oblation of this mixture if offered to Sarasvati (MS 1-4.2.3). 
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When the Adhvaryu takes up the two spoons, namely; sruc (or juhiu) and Sruvra, he 
invokes goddess Sarasvati. It may be pointed out that ju/iw is regarded as a tongue, the 
place of Sarasvat? (17S 2.20). Offerings are also made to Sinivali, Kuh#, and Raka.i® 


Pravargya : 


In the Pravargya rite of the Soma sacrifice, while offering two Rauhiva cakes, 
goddess Ratri is invoked to be pleased with her brightness (VS 3.7,21). In the same 
ceremony, the Adhvaryu prays to Brhaspati to grant him the favour of ‘Sarasvati (MS 
4.9.3). The Agnihotra cow is addressed as Sarasvat?.’ ®“ The udders of the Agnihotra. 
cow are compared to the breasts of Sarasvati (RV 10.164.49; I/S 38.5). In the rite 
connected with the disposal of the Pravargya, Anumati is invoked and AV 7.21.2 and 


34.9 are recited on the occasion. 


Asvinasastra : 

In the Prataranuvika of the Asvinasastra, Agni is prayed to bring Aditi along 
with the Adityas.™” After the conclusion of this anuvéaka, the Adhvaryu offers clari- 
fied butter in the fire in the honour of Dhisand, Agni, and the divinities of -the 
waters.” ” 

Vajapeya : 

In the Vdjapeya sacrifice, in a rite connected with removing the chariot from 
the South of the Mahdvedi to the Uttaravedi, the hymn RV 1.89 is recited which is an 
invocation to Aditi. VS 9.27 (= RV 10.141. 5.) is employed in the vajaprasavantiya rite 
of the Vdajapeya sacrifice where Sarasvat? is invoked with Vak and other gods for 
obtaining gifts and koons. After the rite is over, the Adhvaryu sprinkles the yajamdna 
on the head with remaining homa-dravya, and it is believed, this puts him under the 
good care of goddess Sarasvati (17S 9.30). 


Sautramani : 


This sacrifice consists mainly of the offering of surd and flesh of goat and ewe 
to the three major divinities, viz. Asvins, Sarasvati, and Indra. Asvins and Sarasvat!? 
are regarded as the physicians and Indra as the patient (J7S 19.12). Goddess Sarasvat/, 
along with some other divinities, is implored to cure Indra of his sickness caused by 
excessive drinking of Soma (17S 19.80). Gayatri is also invoked to grant Indra power 
and life (VS 21.22). In the same sacrifice, while sitting down on the dasand!, the 
sacrificer touches the limbs of his body, recites the benedictory verses, and invokes 
Sarasvati for powerful speech (JS 20. 6), In this sacrifice, Sraddha functions as diksa 
(SB 12.8.3,4).** When the Yajaméana puts three sticks on the Ahavaniya fire, he says 
that he is performing this act having first obtained the grace of Sraddha (17S 20.40). 
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Rrijasiiya : 


In the Ratninéamahavimsi rite of the Ra@jastiya, the king offers a pap to Aditi 
in the house of his chief queen, for Aditi is regarded as the wife of the gods (SB 5.3.1.4) 
as the queen is the wife of the king.®* In the Prayuj rite of this sacrifice, caru is 
offered to the goddess Sarasvat’.*® While the Adhvaryu prepares water for the abhiseka 
ceremony, and spreads a tiger’s skin in front of the Maitravaruna’s disnyas, VS 10.5 is 
recited where Sarasvat? is invoked. Caru is offered to Sarasvat? in the Vaisvadeva 
offerings. ¢ She receives caru in the Sdkamedha offerings also.” The four lunar 
divinities, Sinivali, Kuh, Anumati and Rékd, along with Prajdpati (Ka/t), are the 
deities of the Devikd oblations in the Rdjas#ya sacrifice (As SS 6.14.15). They are com- 
pared with the five directions. There the four female deities represent four regions 
and Prajripati represents the one above. When the sacrificer figuratively ascends all 
the directions, dev? Geyatr/ is invoked to protect him in the east. ® 


Astvamedha : 


TS 4.6.6.4 employs RV 6.75.12; 17 in the Asvamedha when the king rides on his 
chariot. In these two R&s, Aditi is besought to grant him protection from arrows in 
the battle-field. Gdayatr? is also invoked in this sacrifice (KS 43.2; 51.1). In the same 
sacrifice, a. black buck is offered to goddess Ratri (17S 24.30). 


Gargatriratra : 


In this sacrifice (also known as Sahasradaksinatriratra—a sacrifice of three 
pressing-days in which one thousand cows are given as daksiza to the priests), ® the 
Adhvaryu leads the sahasri (one thousandth) cow to the sacrificial ground and makes 
her smell the dronakalasa which is already kept in the north of the havirdhana shed. 
He mutters in her right ear addressing her as goddess Ida.5° ‘The sahasri! cow is regar- 
ded also as Vak and the remaining 999 cows are regarded as her progeny (SB 4.5.8.3-4)8 1, 


There are certain female divinities who, though not directly involved ina 
sacrifice, are invoked, and offerings are made to them to keep them away from the 
sacrifice. Such divinites are inimical in nature and their presence hampers the smooth 
functioning of a sacrifice. They are prayed to remove any impedements or obstacles in 
the performance of a sacrifice. One such divinity is Nirrti. When the Garhapatya 
fire has been piled up, three bricks for Nirrti are taken out from it and with these 
bricks the priest and the sacrificer proceed to the south-western quarter and lay down 
the bricks in a cleft or a hollow reciting V/S 12.62-64. Between the sacrificer and the 
bricks, water is poured out. This rite aims at the warding off Nirrti who is a goddess 
of perdition and misfortune. If a cake for offering to a divinity is burnt, it shows that 
that sacrifice is possessed by Nirrti. Therefore, the offering is suspended and ‘another 
cake is baked for the deity concerned (ApSS 9.15.6-9). The presiding divinities of the 
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quarters are begged to release the sacrificer from the fetter: of Nirrti. The press-stones 
are solicited to keep Nirrti away so that there may not be any obstacles in the sacrifice 
(RV 10.36.4). Varuna, the guardian of Rta, has been besought to keep Nirrti away 
from the sacrifice (RI 1.24.9).3® It is believed that, at the time of the recitation of the 
Asvinasastra, Nirrti stands near the Hotr with her noose ready to cast on him as soon 
as he conchudes the recitation of the Sastra. Brhaspati sees through her evil-design, and 
in order to prevent her from her evil desire, he foresees the Dvipadd verse which the 
Hotz recites in order to avert any calamity, that might befall due to Nirrti’s presence 
(4B 4.10). In the Ra4jast#ya sacrifice, five offerings are made to Anumati, Nirrti, and 
some other deities- The offering is made first to Nirrti to placate her for removing 
any trouble ahead. In a Soma sacrifice, four uparavases (sounding holes) are dug in the 
cart-shed of King Soma. It is suspected that the demons have dug in the Krtyd-valaga 
(an abhicara) in the world. By means of these sounding holes, the gods dig out the 
Krtyd charm, and save the world from her evil influence. This rite ensures also the 
smooth functioning of the sacrifice, without any evil influence of Krtyd. 


Conclusion of the survey : 


On the basis of the above brief conspectus of the Srauta rituals, the parts 
played by the female divinities may be deduced as shown in the following table : 


Female deities Srauta rituals 

Aditi Agnicayana, Darsapiramésa, Asvina-Sastra, Vajapeya, 
Rajas#ya, Asvamedha. 

Akiiti Diksa 

Medha Diksa 

Sarasvat/? (Viagdevi) Diksa, Vedi, Agnicayana, Vasordhdrd rite, Darsapiir- 


pamédsa, Pravargya, Vdajapeya (yvdjaprasavaniyakarman), 
Sautrdémani, Réa@jasuya, Gargatrirdatra. 


Sraddhda Diksa, Sautrdmazi. 

Ida Vedi, Gargatriratra. 

Anumati Agnicayana, Pravargya, Rdjasitya. 

Sinfvali Agnicayana, Darsapiiriiama4sa, Rajastiya. 

Dhisana Agnicayana, Darsapuryamdsa (Barhiraharana), Asvina- 
Sastra. 

Gnéah | Agnicayana. 

Gayatr? Sautrdmani, Rajasd#ya, Asvamedha. 

Varutrj Agnicayana. 
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Female deities Srauta rituals 


Nadi-devatds Agnicayana. 


Nirrti Agnicayana (Gdrhapatya fire), Soma-pressing, Asvina- 


Sastra, Ré@jasiya. 


Krtysd Soma sacrifice (uparavases). 

Ratri Agnicayana, Pravargya, Asvamedha. 
Kuh Agnicayana, Darsaptirntamdsa, Rijasiiya-. 
Raka 


Agnicayana, Darsapiirtamasa, R@jasiya. 


Conclusion : 


A cursory glance over the above survey of the female deities in Vedic sacrifices 
will bring out one patent point. All the female divinities mentioned above are purely 
Vedic in their provenance. They must have been formulated and shaped before Aryan 
incursions into the Saptasindhu region.®® That is the reason that there is no trace of 
any visible influence of indigenous and more prominent female. divinities of the Siva- 
group on these Vedic female divinities. The female divinities of the Siva-group got 
boost only in the post-Vedic Brahmanic, more particularly Puranic religious thoughts 
and practices because of an historical revival of the indigenous mother-cult which was 
pushed to the background momentarily by the onslaught of the domineering Vedic 


sacrificial cult. The Aryan-non-Aryan dichotomy has been maintained in the Vedic 
Srauta and Grhya rites.?* 


However, the original concept of female divinities of Vedic thinkers must 
have received an added support from the indigenous popular mother- goddesses so as to 
impel the Vedic myth-makers to elevate their female divinities on a par with, if not 
more than, their male divinities®?. 


NOTES 


1. For the role of female divinities in the Grhya rites, vide S. K. Lau, ‘Female 
Divinities vis-a-vis Matrimonial Rites”, CASS Studies, No. 5, University of 
Poona, 1980, 75-80. 


2. For the growth, nature, and function of some of the female deities mentioned in 


this paper, refer to S. K. Lar, Female Divinities, CASS publication, University of 
Poona, 1980. | 


Kaus 46.4; 5; AV 6.7.1. 

17S 28.18 ; 29.8 ; 7S 5.1.11.3; MS 3.16.2. 

1S 20.63; MS 3.11.3, KS 38.8. # 
. 7S 3.2.9.1; SB 4.1.1.8. 
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7. SB 3.6.2.2 ; AB 3.25.26. 
8. KB 13.9; 17.7; GB 2.3.8; 5.4. 
9. RV 1.120.1 ; 129.7 ; 10.64.15. 

10. MS 1.9.1; TA311. 

11. 7S 1.2.29 ; VS 4.7 ; MS 1.2.2; KS 2.2. 

12. 75 4.2.1.3 ; 4 ; MS 1.2.18 ; 4.4.17 ; 4V 7.88.3 ; 5B 6.7.3.8, 

13. 7S 4.1.5.3 ; MS 2.7.5. 

14. 75 4.1.6.1 ; SB 6.5.1.10 ; 11. 

15. VS 17.6 ; SB 9.1.2.27; TS 4.6.1.2 : MS 2.10.1. 

16. TS 5.6.1.2-4 ; MS 2.13.1. 

17. TS 4.7.1.2 ; VS 16.2 : AMS 2.11.2 ; KS 3.10. 

18. VS 18.20; TS 4.7.6.1. 

19. ApSS 3.9.4 ; VarahSS 1.1.4.9. 

20. ୪/5 38.1; $B 14.2.17,15. 

21. RV 7.10.4; TS 5.1.11.2. 

22. TS 1.3.13.1; 25 6.26, SB 3.9.3.14; MS 1.3.1. 

23 There is no Diksd rite in the Sautrfmani. 

24. MS 4.3.8; TS 1.8.9.1; SB 5.3.1.4. 

25. TS 1.8.20.1; TB 1.8.4. 

26. ୮5 1.8:2.1; TB 1.6.2.3; SB 5.3.2.10. 

27. TS 1.8.4.2; TB 1.6.6.7; 75S 3.49-50; SB. 2.5.3.1. 

28. 75S 1.8.13.1; SB 5.4 1.3. 

29. TS 7.1.5; KatSS 13.4.15. 

30. TS 7.1.6.8; 1/5 8.43; SB 4.5.8.1; 

31. One may appreciate the clever imagery here. The 10CCth cow is Vak, goddess of 
speech; and the 999 cows, following her, may be understood as syllables. 

39 TS 1.4.45.1 employes this Rk in the avabhrtha ceremony. 

33 The broad features of the Vedic sacrifice including the Soma sacrifice had already 
taken shape in the proto-Aryan period in the Balkh region before Indo-Aryans and 
Irano-Aryans separated and proceeded to two different direction, vizil, the east and 
the south of Balkh respectively. : 
(R. N. DaxntKkat, “The Antecedents and the early Beginnings of the Vedic Period”, 
Presidential Address, Xth Indian History Congress, p. 52. f. 

34. S.K. LaL, “Female Divinities vis-a-vis Matrimonial Rites”, o. c., p. 80. 

35. S.K. Lar, Female Divinties, o. c., p. 21. 
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U. N. Driatr, Bhubaneswar : 
A NOTE ON THE ICONOGRAPHY OF HARIHARA IN 
THE PURANAS 


An icon is a visual symbol of a concept or idea formed in the mind and is the 
representation of the ultimate Reality as the synthesis of what can be expressed and 
what cannot be. Since it is being the combination of form and no-form, it is often 
visually represented through multiple physical properties of the form or by expressing 
as an aggregate of a number of forms drawn from nature. So we find the composite 
character of different deities like multiple heads, hands, etc. Such character of a deity 
seeks to portray the unlimited power of the deity. The multiple aspects can very well be 
marked in the image of Siva with five heads, Brahamd with three heads, Ganesa with 
one or five elephant heads with proportionate number of heads carrying different 
emblems and attributes. Similarly different divinities of Hindu pantheon carry differ- 
ent composite characters. Over and above these one can find some images having 
composite forms.® In such images two or more deities are combined to form one. They 
are variously called misramiirti, ‘mixed form’, yugmamiirti or yamalamiirti, ‘joint form’ 
samghatamiirti, ‘unified form’, kantasahita or kintasamyukta, ‘unified-with the consort’, 
and dehardhadharin, ‘sharing the same body’ etc, 


Among the galaxy of composite images mention may be made of Harihara, 
Haribrahmd, Mértandabhairava, Sivardma, Ardhandrisvara, Ardhalaksmihari or 
Vasudevakamald, Saktiganapati etc. These images in a characteristic way illustrate 
the fusion of, or rapprochement between two, three or more rival cults. The purpose of 
this discussion is to highlight one of the composite images namely Harthara as it appears 
in the Puranas. The icon is differently known in different texts like Haryardhahara, 
Harisanikara, Sivakesava, Savikarantirdyana, Sivandrayana, Rudrandrayana etc. 

The Genesis of the Concept : 

In some Purdvic works Siva is pictured as Gaur?-Siva that is Siva as Ardhand- 
riévara, where the right portion is Siva and the left is Parvat?. This model of conjugal 
inseparability, the most important representation of the idea of the androgynous pri- 
meval being Ardhandrisvara ‘the lord who is half female and half male’ has been 
rightly stressed at. It appears to be the result of the development of the Upanisadic 


myth of the Atman who was as large as a man anda woman. The predilection of 
Indian mind for such an image depicting this divine male—female polarity seems to be 
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no chance occurrence. In later stage this conveys the sense of toleration of these two 
cults like Siva and Sakti. Like Gaur? as the constant companion of Siva, Visnu in the 
form of Mohin! ‘enchantress’ is said to have such connection with him. 


In our mythological tract the role of Visnu as Mohinf? appears to be very inter- 
esting. In one tradition she is pictured to have originated from Visnuma4ayd to serve the 
purpose of the lord, when there was terrible battle between Visnu and the two demons 
namely Madhu and Kaitabha. There she was well known as Mohini.” In Déruvana 
myth it is said that when Siva entered naked into the Devaddru forest to allure the 
wives of the sages to spoil their ( Sages’ ) merit, Kesava accompanied him in the guise 
of Mohini to attract their offspring.® She is also included among the twenty two 
incarnations of Vis7u,* who could provide the nectar to the gods by keeping the demons 


spellbound. 


| Besides these short references we come across a very popular and illuminating 
myth of the churning of the ocean,” where she plays a very important role. Even though 
there is divergence in the account of the legend and the number of objects 
churned out of the ocean, the significant role of Visiu as Mohini? jis equally 
accepted by all. After the churning of the ocean, quarrel ensued between the gods and 
the demons for the possession of the costly objects, above all for the enjoyment of the 
ambrosia. The demons being very powerful snatched away the pot of nectar from 
Dhanvantari to distribute it among themselves. At this critical juncture Viguu 
assumed the most amazing form of a damsel, Mohin'?, and took possession of the jar cof 
nectar from the demons by alluring their mind and assuring them to distribute it among 
both the parties, but divided it among the gods only. When the nectar was wellnigh 
consumed Mohinf disappeared. As a result hostility outbroke between the gods and 
demons leading to the defeat and surrender of demons. 


In the earlier version of ‘churning of the ocean, the relation of Siva with 
Mohini is not specific, but in a later account® the carnal relation of Siva with Mohint 
is made clear. After the churning of the ocean- when the demons were defeated Siva 
wanted to behold that Mohinf, who could enchant the demons so easily. Vispu in 
Mohini-form appeared again. Beholding such a fair-eyed damsel Siva was too much 
enamoured, ran after her abandoning Pdrvat?, who stood beside him had lowered down 
in shame. Overpowered with love Siva embraced Mohini? again and again by force, as 
a result his seed fell upon the ground but Mohin? disappeared abruptly. Thus befooled 
by Mohinf? Siva ultimately recovered from infatuation. Similarly another Sivaite 
tradition” states : One day Siva beheld Mohint, the deluding potency of Visnu-Maya 
and was struck by Kdma’s arrows. His seed fell down. The seven sages put the seéd in a 
pot and infused it into the daughter of Gautama through her ear. Hanuman, the monkey- 
god was born out of it, who rendered yeomen service to Rama in-the past. 
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These later accounts speak in clear terms the love of Siva with Mohini. In 
subsequent ages such tradition became deep-rooted and Mohin? jis said to be united 
with Siva. Moreover Parvati? is also identified with Mohint, a form of Visnu. In the 
Visvaritpa of Siva it is said® that the entire world is pervaded by Rudra and Narayana. 
While Visyu is Prakrti, Siva is Purusa, and Visnmu occupied one half of Siva. Since 
Visuu is the active power ( Sakti ) of Siva, like Parvat? she occupies the left half, Like 
Visnu the left half of Rudrandr¢iyana is dark-blue having the sign of Srivatsa on the 
chest, where as the right side resembles Siva and appears purple ( nilalohita ) : 

atméanam prakrtim viddhi mam viddhi purusam Sivam | 

bhavan arddhaSsariram me tvaham tava yathaiva ca {| 23. 

vamaparsvam aha mahyam Syamam Srivatsalaksatam | 

tvatica vimetaram parsvam tvaham vai nilalohitah || 24. 

( Vayu Purana 1.25.23-24. ) 


Thus it may not be difficult to hazard that like paérvat?, Mohin/ in her original 
form ( Viszu ) occupies the left side of Siva, which is represented in the iconography of 
Harihara. Isit due to this that the right half of Ardhandrisvara is sculptured in 
consonance with Harihara ? 


Among the other two group of accounts synthesising Hari with Hara, one group 
lays emphasis on the role of Visiu whereas the other group tries to assign more promi- 
nence to Siva. One of the Visnuite traditions® seeks to refer to it in the context of an 
encounter of Bdndsura with Krsna. Bana was a staunch devotee of Siva. Due to Siva’s 
boon he was unconquerable. Once hostility broke out between Bana and Krsna to 
release Aniruddha, who was confined by Bana. In the terrible fight Siva alongwith his 
ganas fought on Bava’s behalf. Towards the later part of the battle when Bara was 
about to be defeated, Siva approached Govinda on Bivra’s behalf to solicit a suspension 
of hostilities- Due to Siva’s supplications Govinda was pleased and dismissed his resent- 
ment against the demon and assured safety to Bana as was done to him by Siva earlier. 
In course of his assurance he emphasised the identification of Siva with him and how 
people stupified by ignorance contemplate distinction between them. It is doubtless 
that this legend describes a serious struggle between the Saivas and the Vaisnavas. And 
the Saivas, although attempted to make out a sort of compromise between Siva and 
Krsyia are obliged to admit their having the worst of the conflict and their inability to 
protect their votary. 


A subsequent tradition of Vaisnavaite leaning puts the same concept in a 
different context. Here the idea appears to be more developed. When the gods failed 
to understand the spirit of compromise between the two sects viz. Visu and Siva 
( one lays emphasis on sattvaguna, whereas the other on tamaguna ), Hari demorfstrates 
both the sectarian gods in his own body. One half of Hari had three eyes and the ear- 
rings formed of snakes as well as lotuses. With the ensigns of matted locks of Samkara, 
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Garuda and Bull the breast was decorated with a necklace and snakes, the waist was 
covered by yellow robes and deer skin simultaneously. The hands of one side were 
bearing the discus and the sword, the plough and Sdraniga bow and of the other side 
were equipped with Pinaka, spear and Ajagava arms. It was furnished with Khatfvanga, 
a skull bone, a bell and was resonant with the sound of a conch-shell. Thus the form 
of the concept appears to be clear. But the iconographic features do not appear to be 
specific. Because of its Visnuite character Vistu takes the lead in coalition. 


The other tradition accepts the same, seeks to remodel it by placing Siva at the 
head. Instead of Visnu, Siva plays the vital role to bring in. compromise between the 
two warning groups thus : Once there was rivalry between the devotees of Siva and 
Kesava. Rudra tried to conciliate them. He assumed the form of Harihara. In one 
half of his body appeared the signs of Hari and the other halt Hara. The left side 
became Hari having the colour of the dark cloud (meghavarnabha) and Vainateya stood 
by his side as his carrier, whereas the right side turned white like camphor (Karptra- 
gaura) and the bull was shown as his ensign. Thus Siva convinced the two groups 
about their unity in diversity. ® When both the cults are fused, one finds no difference 
or rivalry between them. As a consequence whosoever adores Siva, is deemed to have 
adored Visnu and the vice versa. Wherever Siva is present, Visuu is there. Thus the 
syncretic tendency of the two cults found in the Puranas took its concrete shape in the 
works dealing with iconographical features of the image of Hariharan. 


iconography oi Harihara in Purana literature : 


Besides the traditional five characteristics, the Puranas contain elaborate details 
about pratimilaksana. Among them the Matsya appears to be the earliest one. 
According to the text!® the instructions for the construction of Sivandrdyata image is 
as follows : In the image of Sivanardyara the left half of the body should represent 
‘Narayana and the right half Siva. Both the arms of the left side should be decorated 
‘with jewels and armtets holding Sankha ‘conch? and Cakra ‘quoit’ and the fingers should 
be reddish. In place of Cakra Gada can be placed in one of the hands but Samkha should 
remain unaltered. The waist of this side should be draped with yellow garment studded 
with white gems, and the foot should be adorned with the ornaments of gems. The right 
side occupying the Siva portion should be adorned with matted locks of hair with cres- 
cent moon on it. Encircled by serpents in the form of armlet the right hand should 
be made in varada mudrda ““ the posture of making a gift”’ and trisi/a ‘trident’ should be 
placed in the other one, The right half should have a serpent as sacred thread and half 
of the lion should be covered with tiger skin; the foot should be adorned with jewels 
and serpents. Thus the image of Siva and Ndrdyara blended together into one should 
be présented. The composite image emphasises the reconciliation between. the two 
major cults of India. Besides this, other iconographical texts like Kasyapasilpam and 
others seek to furnish the detailed canon of the sculptural representation of the same, 
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Sculptural representation of Harihara : 


We come across numerous images of Harihara in various temples. Though there 
are certain diversities in their emblems and attributes, basically they carry the same 
spirit of co-existence. Leaving them aside for future discussion I cite here two repre- 
sentative sculptures to justify their purpose. One among them is a renowned Visnpuite 
deity of South India widely known as Vemkafesa at Tirupati, Andhrapradesh. The 
image is described as Harihara. It is a standing image with four hands. As the right 
half represents Siva, on the fore-arm is to be seen the bhujargavaluya, ‘the bangle of 
snake’, the ornament characteristic of Siva, and the other hand is held in abhaya pose: 
The left half is of Hari. In the two hands of the left side he carries the Samkka and 
Cakra.’$? Thus the Visnuite image stands as a symbol of cohesion probably to bring 


about compromise among the two warring groups of votaries of the Vaistavas and the 
Saivas. 


- 


Like Veiikafesa of Visnuite order, the Linigardja at Bhubaneswar, Orissa, affords 
ample evidence to show how this Saiva shrine was influenced by the Jagannatha-V isu 
cult. The influence of the Visnu cult can very well be marked if one observes the 
various rites and ceremonies minutely. Jn daily worship Vaisava mantras and Saiva 
mantras are invoked simultaneously. Like the Jaganndtha-Visnu of Puri, Mahaprasada 
(in the form of cooked rice) is also offered to Linigardja of Bhubaneswar. The festivals 
favourable to Visnu are also observed in this temple. The leaves of Vilva and Tulas? 
favourites of Siva and Visnu respectively are used in daily worship. Ekamra Purana 
and other allied texts were composed to pioneer the cause. A natural line that exists 
in that Svayambhiilimgam (Lihgardja) is pointed out by the priests as the line demar 
cating the Siva and the Visnu portion of the same deity, invoked as Harihara. The 
Vrsastanba, which now stands in fornt of the Bhogamandapa bears at the top not only 
a Bull, the mount of Siva, but also a Garuda, the mount of Visnu. The attributes of the 
crowning members of the Lingardja temple can be seen from a distance and the topmost 
two of them, are an {dyudha i. e. Trisuila ‘trident’ and a disc. One symbolises a Siva 
shrine whereas the other a Vaiszava one. Similarly different Vaisravaite features 
were also introduced to the shrine which are not found in any other Siva shrines. The 
Vrsastamba and the two symbols on the top were built .during the Ganiga rule in 
Orissa (1110-1435 A. D.), and the renovations made by them ushered in a new era of 


conciliation or Visuuisation of a Siva temple. Thus it presents very interesting features 
of Harihara. 


- 


Historicity of Harihara image : 

So far as the earliest iconographical representation of Harihara is concerned 
Siva is depicted with mixed attributes in the gold coins of late Kushan period.™* This 
device seems to show the beginning of the composite image of Harihara from those days. 
When Buddhism was spreading in full swing, probably the Hindu cults felt imperative 
to unite together to fight against Buddhism. ° Later on such composite form could gain 
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in popularity and was sculptured in different sanctums etc. Out of the epigraphical 
references, mention may be made of the copper plate Grant of Silahara Chhadvaideva 
of the 10th century A. D.# ( probably the earliest reference to such image ) where 
Vismu and Siva are implored in the same verse. In another epigraph’® ( A. D. 1208) 
Siva appears to be half Murdri and and half Siva and carries the symbols of both to 
remove the notion of duality from the minds of the votaries. Thus the syncretisation 
of the two cult deities, which begins in the late Kushan period continues unabated in 
different sculptures and other works. Our purdanic reference appears to be later than 
the Kushan period but the iconographic canon in the Purd#a appears to be still later. 
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S. JENA, Sambalpur, (Orissa) : 


A STUDY OF YAMA-YAMI LEGEND IN THE VEDAS AND 
NARASIMHA PURANA 


Rgveda, the earliest scripture of India consists of different types of hymns e.g., 
sacrificial hymns, appeasing hymns ( aprisiiktas ), philosophical hymns, secular hymns, 
dkhydna hymns and dialogue hymns ( samvada sitktas ). In the dialogue hymn of Yama 
and Yam? given in the Rgvedea X,10.1-14 both Yama and Yam! are represented as twins- 
brother and.sister. They are said to be the first human pair born on earth. Yama is 
the brother and Yam? is his sister. Even though Yama happens to be the offspring of 
Vivasvat, and Sarazyiz ( RV.10.14.5; 10.17.1 ), in this dialogue hymn of the Rgveda (X.10) 
they take pride in announcing their birth from the union of a Gandharva and an 
‘apsaras’ ( RV,10.10.4 ). Yam! desires to be united with Yama as his wife. Yama rejects 
the offer of his sister; and according to him their relation as brother and sister is the 
strong point against their union. But Yam! puts forth the argument that in the womb 
of their mother in the embryonic stage as twins, both of them have lived together. 
Nobody should violate the ordinance of god Tvast/ who is responsible for putting them 
together in the embryo of. the mother. Even then Yama does not relent, rather he 
warns his sister of the vigilant divinities who are ever watchful of the activities of 
human beings. They would never excuse this laxity in their moral conduct. 


Still Yam! does not desist from her desire; she cites the parallel instance of the 
Heaven and the Earth when the Heaven by its waters fertilises the Earth. In refuting 
tite argument of Yama that the divinities are ever watchful, in the heat of passion Yam! 
replies that she can very well deceive the iSun who is represented as the eye of the 
universe ( jagatah caksu RV. X.10.9 ). By living as husband and wife they would create 
a very bad example for future generations, therefore Yama advises his sister to curb her 
passion and seek somebody else as her husband. Then Yam! becomes emotional referring 
to the brotherly love. As the sister she deserves all protection from her brother and 
Yama should satisfy her carnal desire. Yama turns a deaf ear to the frantic appeal of 
his sister. The union of a brother and a sister is most sinful. So he would never 
satisfy her longing. Yam! abuses him asa weakling, a heartless person. She is sorry 
that a strange woman would be united with him. But Yama maintains his stand £o the 
last and concludes by saying : ‘ Embrace, another Yami, let another embrace you, you 
win his heart and he yours, from with him a happy and prosperous union’. 
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Atharvaveda 18.1. 1-16 repeats the same myth of Yama and Yami. Yam! passi- 
onately appeals his brother Yama to love her, but in calm, and quiet words Yama 
rejects her appeal pointing to the eternal laws of the gods that forbid the union of 
blood-relatives. Like RV. X.10.5, in Atharvaveda Yam! argues that since they have lain 
together once in their mother’s womb, doing so a second time cannot possibly be wicket 

‘ ( 47.18.1.5 ). But Yama replies that brother and sister sleeping together is something 
at which his mind revolts ( AV?.18-1.14 ), so he is not prepared to be united with her: 
Yam? should therefore seek another man as her consort. 


In S@amaveda ( IV.1.5.9 ) there is a single mantra which repeats the idea of 
RP.X.10.1. 


The Nirukta ({ 6th cent. B. C. ) 11.34 in course of referring to Yami quotes RV. 
X 10.14 and naturally there is the repetition of the old idea of Yama rejecting Yam/., 


The Brhaddevata ( 4th cent. B. C. ) Ch.6.31.154 just refers to this legend as to 
how Yama rejects the offer of Yam? for sexual intercourse. 


-~ It is a matter of surprise that no Purdavna-text has taken up this Rgvedic legend 
of Yama and Yami. It may be that because of the social stigma attached to the union 
of brother and sister, later on very often condemned by the law-makers like Manu and 
Yajniiavalkya, no redactor has ever thought of giving a place to this legend in the 
Purdna-texts. But the Narasimha Purana is the unique exception where in Ch. 12 
the legend has been depicted in detail. 


Vivasvat, the sun-god is blessed with two children—Yama and Yam/. Yama jis 
the brother and Yam: is his sister younger to him. In the sweet home of Vivasvat both 
of them grow up, play as they like and go wherever they desire. In course of time they 
pass their adolescence period and step into youth. Unbearable is the agony of love. 
Once it so happens that Yami tormented by the pangs of love approaches Yama and 
requests him to take her as his wife. She argues as follows : A brother who does not 
want the company of his worthy sister is worthless. In absence of a spouse for the 
sister a brother who does ‘not ‘come forward to be her spouse, should be regarded as a 
non-entity even though he is alive. The person who refuses the passionate appeal of 
his sister is not a brother in the true sense of the term. There is no use if a brother 
accepts another girl as his spouse when in his very presence his own sister is tormented 
with love and passion. 


„ Yama replies that it is something contemptible in the world. It is a sin ; the 
act of co-habitation with one’s own sister is looked down upon as a great sin. Nobody 
would consciously venture to do it. No brother would ever satisfy the carnal desire of a 
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sister tormented by love. This practice is found with animals, but it is not so in the 
human world. 

Yami argues that they have already been united in the womb of their mother, 
and it is not sinful, so her union with Yama for the second time would never be unholy. 
Then in support of her point Yami cites the example of demon Nirrsti who daily co- 
habitates with his own sister ( Svasdarait Nirrti raksah samgacchati ca nityasal 
12.21 ). 

In refuting the arguments of Yami, Yama speaks of the conduct of the eminent 
people of the society as the ideal. In the tradition of Bhagavadgita ( 3.21 ) Yama gives 
a fitting reply that whatever the high personages of society demonstrate by their 
actions is to be followed by the common man. In this context the union of a brother 
and a sister is something very abhorring. Therefore she would do better by choosing 
some other partner. 

But Yami insists and implores again and again. Yama sticks to the path of 
righteousness, the ideal conduct of the elite, and he never surrenders. In consequence 
he attains the status of divinity. 

According to 1. Abschnitt sarga-pratisarga Textgruppe IIA.7 Kapite! verses 
18-19 of Kinrru’s Purana paticalaksana Akiti, the wife of Ruci Prajdpati gives birth to 
twins—Yajiia and Daksind and both of them are married together. In the same text 
verses 29-30 Hinisa, the wife of Adharma begets a son, Anz7ta and a daughter, Nikrti. 
And both Anyta and Nikrti intermarry with each other even though they are related 
as brother and sister. After their inter-marriage they have-two sons, Bhaya, Naraka, 
and two daughters, Mayda, and Vedand. Bhaya gets married to Mdyd and Naraka gets 
married to Vedand. 

Thus in the Purdna literature though there is reference to the inter-marriage 
of brother and sister in the examples cited above, we notice that Yajia-Daksind, Anrta- 
Nikrti, Bhaya-Mayda or Naraka-Vedand-these are all abstract qualities. And they do 
not have anything to do with reality.” 


1. Yad yadéacarati sresthas tat tadevetaro janah. | 
® Sa yat pramanam kurute lokas tadanuvartate {| 


2. Of course in Purana Literature we notice a few real cases of intermarriage 
of such nature occurring between brother and sister. According to verse 6 Text grouph 
1,3. Kapital. 4. Abschnitt of Kirfel's Das Purdna Pancalaksana p.384 Nahusa has six 
sons born from Viraj@ who is undoubtedly his sister (Nahusasya tu ddyadah sadin 
dropama iejasah| Utpannah pitrkanyayam Virajayah mahaujasahll). Similarly according 
verses 11-12, B. 6. Kapital 4. Abschnitt of Purdna Paiicalaksana p. 538 Tamsu gets 
married to his great grand niece Ilin?, the-daughter of Medhdatihi and is blessed with a 
son called Dharmanetra. But these cases beiong to a later period since the texts form a 
part and parcel of Varisanucarita portion, the last of the five chief characteristics of 
which the Purdvas are generally constituted. 
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On the other hand Yama is the king ruling over the kingdom of dead. Even 
though the son of Sarazy# in the Vedas (RV. X. 17.1, AV. XVIII 1.53) in the Puranic 
age he is the son oi Samjna, the daugter of Tvastr. In the Purdna-texts® there are 
different versions of the myth of Saja bearing Yama and Yami. After giving birth 
to three children-Yama, Yam? and Manu, Samjnia, tha wife of Vivasvat intolerant of 
husband’s brilliance leaves a substitute—Savary1d in her place and flees to her father’s 
abode. 


Mistaking Savard to be Sam jd, Vivasvat spends his days with Savary4 and 
begets three other children on her. It is Yama who detects the step-motherly attitude 
of Savarud (from her preferential treatment of her own children-Sa@varzi Manu, Sani 
and Tapat?) and in the consequence of behaving badly with her, he is cursed to lose his 
feet. Deeply aggrieved Yama continues to rule his subject righteously and by virtue of 
this righteous deed he attains the position of kingship over manes and that of the 
guardian of the quarters (pitrnam adhipatyamn, Lokapdlatvam). 


In the version of the story in Matsya (Ch. 11.1-39) and Padma (I. Ch. 8.35-75) 
through severe austerities Yama .propitiates lord Siva or Brahma and secures these 


boons. 


Thus in the early Purdnic texts Yama has already been raised to the.status of 
a divinity. In this particular story of Yama and Yam? jit js no wonder that in conse- 
quence of his refusal to be united with his sister, he is elevated to this dignified posi- 
tion. In view of his greatness in the earlier Purdnic texts the redactor of Narasivtha 
jis justified in attributing god-head to him. 


Last but not the least Dya Dviveda’s Niti-manjari ( 1594 A,D. ) is a collection 
of ethical maxims illustrated as a rule by events and stories of Vedic period, In this 
particulaT text Ppp. 296-298 with regard to the resoluteness of god Yama in refusing love 
to his sister Yam? Dyd Dviveda very remarkably cites the maxim ¢: 


Samsare’ sthiratam d rstva nainah kuryan mahdanapil 


Bhagint bhogajam papa Yamo rdjaapi nakarot}| 7,138 


3. Vayu ( I1.22 32-86), Brahmdnda ( IL. 59. 33-86 ), Harivamsa (8. 1-40), Brahma 
( 6. 1-54 ), Bhavisya (1.79. 176-83. Siva Purfta 5. Uma samhira (35. 1-42 ), 


Markandeya (chs. 106-108). 
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Smt. Bidyut Lata Ray, Nayagarh, (Orissa) : 


THE ELEMENTS OF JAGANNATHA-CULT AS DEPICTED 
IN THE SIDDHANTA-DARPANA 


1. Introduction : 


Orissa for ages has remained the holy land where the Purusottama-Ksetra, 
being hallowed from time immemorial, is held in high esteem as one of Pan-Indian Hindu 
religious centres. Its impact on the psyche of the Hindus and on their corporate as 
well as personal religious life is conspicuous. The worship of Jagannatha-Triad at Puri 
is firmly embedded in rich antiquity and tradition. Its mysterious origin puzzles many 
scholars from time to time. Consequently they differ with each other in trying to give 
a new dimension in their own way to the same Cult, and as such the Cult of Jaganndtha 
embraces Visnuism, Buddhism, Jainism. Séktism, Saivism and Néthism etc. The Sauras 
and Génapatyas are also inclined to adhere to it as their own Cult. Thus, Jaganndtha 
Dharma is the Gana Dharma ( religion of the masses ) of Orissa and- embodies within 
itself the principles of secularism, religious tolerance, coexistence, equality of castes and 
creeds of socialism. The religious culture of Orissa is the culture of Lord Jaganndatha. He 
is the Supreme Deity and the remote cultural tradition of Orissa, He is regarded as the 
state deity as well as the real authority of the state. He is the great institution 
around which the religious culture of Orissan people is kept revolving. 


The antiquity of Jagann«tha even goes back to the time of the Vedas. In the 
Rgveda we find a reference to Daru in the Siékta which runs thus ‘ado Yadddaru plavate 
Sindhoh Pare apurusamltadda rabhasva durhano tena gaccha parastaram.”’||* Besides the 
Vedas, we find references about Purusottama-Ksetra and Jaganndtha in the puraunas. 
The Matsya-Purdana,® which is considered as one of the oldest of the puranas mentions 
Purusottama-Ksetra in two places, Among the later puranas namely Visnu, Agni, Padma, 
Narada, Brahma and Skanda, we get more references to Jaganndtha, the deity and the 
place of his installation.’ Some scholars have also identified the Vedi of the Maha- 
bharata with the Antarved! of Skanda-Purdara. There is another reference to Vedi in 
the Taittiriya-Samhita* Scholars are very much tempted to identify this Vedi with the 
Ratnavedi of Jagannatha to establish the antiquity of the temple and the place. 


There is also evidence of Daru worship in the Bhagavadgita.’ The Daru- 
Upasana was gradually converted into the image or. Purusa-Updsand by the time of the 
Upanisads which mention Purusa as the creator of the universe: The Svetasvetara 
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Upanisad® and the Kaivalya Upanisad” describe Purusa as one who possesses neither 
hands nor legs, who has no eyes but sees everything, no ears but hears all and who 
though unknowable knows everything. This description of Purusa serves 
as the basis of the peculiar form Purusottama and His associates. By the influence of 
Samkhya philosophy, the term Purusa in its sense stands for ‘the highest divine princi- 
ple,’ both personal and impersonal® for which it now rather uses the term Purusotiama. 
Bhagavadgita® says that there are two types of Purusa © the perishable one ( i.e., body ) 
and the imperishable one ( /.e., individual soul ). But, since Bhagavat, the Lord, is 
beyond both these categories of Purusa, he is known as Purusottama—the highest Purusa 
or Paramdatman—the highest Atman, An absolute identity between the individual Purusa 
and the highest Purusaz is advocated in Bhagavadgité. The Purusa-Sikta of Rgveda'® 
also speaks of the two forms of Purwusa, one higher and the other lower. 


The Satapatha Brahmana’* identifies the God Visru by associating Him with 
the Vedas and the sacrifices. Hence, it was but natural to identify the Purusa of the 
Rgveda with the Yajiiapurusa Visuu. All the later Visnuite and the Pdricaratra litera- 
ture interpret Purusa-Sitkta as an eulogy of Visamu Himself. 


The Purusottama-Mahatmyam of the Skanda-Purdna presents Purusottama as the 
‘Sabara Devata’ or the deity devoutly worshipped by the Sabaras under the leadership 
of Visvavasu. It introduces the term Mahavedi-Antarved in the place of ‘Vedi’ of the 
Mahabharata. It‘also introduces the conception otf ‘Caturdha Murti’ ( four images )— 
Jaganndtha, Balabhadra, Subhadra and Sudarsana. A separate mantra or hymn for. 
worshipping each deity occurs for the first time in the Skanda-Purdna. 


The Niladri-Mahodayam,’® a later work composed after the model of the 
Purusottama-Mahatmyam of Skanda-Purdna gives ‘a detailed account of rituals and 
festivals associated with the worship of Purusottama-Jaganndtha, This Sthala-Purdna 
mentions ‘Saptadha Miirti’ or the seven images, viz., Jaganndtha, Balabhadra, Subhadrd, 
Sudar sana, Madhava, Srtidévi and Bhiridevi. a 
° Besides the above references, we also find traces of Purusottama Dhima and 
the deities Purusottama, Subhadrd and Balabhadra in many other Sanskrit texts like 
Barhaspatyasiitram, Rupilasamhita, Tirthacintéimani, Rsetramahdatmyam, Purusottama 
Candrikda, Rudrayamala, Tantrayamala, Purusottama Tattva, Saubhdgya Manjusa etc.. 
But the mode of worship of Jaganna4tha triad is fully described in the texts like Niladri- 
Mahodayam, Gopdalarcana Vidhi, Niladrinatha Pujdavidhi and Durgotsaya Candrika etc. 
It is a remarkable fact that the numerous Sanskrit texts composed in Orissa from time 
to time extol more or less the sanctity of Purusottama-Ksetra and its deities. Many of 
such texts are still under veil and some are yet to be discovered. In this context, it is 
noteworthy to mention that no attempt has so far been made to critically anatyse the 
Cult of Jaganndtha as viewed by Mahdmahopddhydya Samanta Candrasekbara in his 
master-piece ‘The Siddhanta-Daurpatna, a treatise on Astronomy. 
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2. Life of the Author and the date of Siddhanta-Darpana :; 


The author of Siddhanta-Darpana hails from a royal family of Khandapada 
Gada of Puri disrict. The name of Bairdg? Simha Samanta, the fifth ruler of the royal 
family of Khandapada Gada, is found mentioned in the twenty-fourth chapter (Prakasa) 
of Siddhanta-Darpana.*® Baijragi Siuiha Simanta ruled from 1734 to 1770 A.D. in the- 
Khaxndapadd4 State ( now situated in Nayagarh Sub-division of Puri district of Orissa ). 


Candratekhara was born on the eighth day of the dark fortnight of the 
month of Punwsa in the year 1835 A.D., and died on the l2th day of the 
dark fortnight of the month of Jyestha in the year 1904 A.D. His father’s name 
was Sydamabandhu and mother’s name was Visvumali. Syamabandhu was a staunch 
devotee of Lord Jagannstha and hence named his sons as Pitavéisa, Vasudeva, Yadunatha 
Gadddhara and Cakradhara. The nick-name of Candrasekhara was Parthdni. So he 
was popularly known as Pahari Samanta, though his real name was Sdmanta Sri 
Candratekhara Sivha. He started his research on Astronomy in the year 1849 A.D., and 
completed it in the year 1859 A.D. i.e., at the age of thirty-four, he gave final touch to 
‘Siddhinta-Darpana’. As mentioned in the text of the work, it was completed in 1814 
Sakabda or in the 14th Avitrka of Mukundadeva.’* Thirty years after its completion 
i.e., in the year 1899, the text of Siddhdanta-Darpana was printed. Due to this original 
research on Astronomy, Candrasekhara was awarded the title ‘Sdmanta’ on September 
28th of the year 1893 and was presented with a medal. The king of Puri added the 
title ‘Haricandana Mahdpatra’ to the name of Candrasekhara, and the author of 
Siddhdnta-Darpara came to be known as Samanta Sti Candrasekhara Sinha Hari- 
candana Mahdpatra. Finally, he achieved the title ‘Mahdamahopd4dhydya’ for this 
benevolent work. In the present discussion, we are interested to analyse the Jaganndatha 


Cult section of the work of Candrasekhara. 


3, The concept of Saptedha Miirtti : 

Though this extensive text is a store-house of scientific knowledge, still it has 
some special features on the Cult of Jagannatha. Out of the twenty-four chapters 
(Prakasa) of the text, one chapter (Prakasa 23) is completely devoted to the descriptiom 
of Purusottama Stavas and thereby deals with the Mahdatmyas and the Tattvas of the 
deity Purusottama and its Ksetru. Like Niladri-Mahodayam’® of 14th Century, the 
text of Siddhanta-Darpana also mentions Saptadha Miirtti of Purusottama-Ksetra. They 
are Sri, Bhu, Madhava, Cakr!, Avanibhrt and Bhadrd.’° At the out-set of the text of 
Siddhanta-Dar pana, the author prays for the blessings of these deities and thus proves 
himself as a staunch follower of Jaganndthism. 


4. Location of Purusottama-Ksetra : 


-~ The author hints on the purdsic cosmography and mentions Jambudvipats®* 
where the sacred Purusottama-Ksetra exists. His Siddhanta-Darpana eulogizes to sanc- 
tity of Utkala and takes Utkala and Kaliviiga as one and the same country.” * It mentions 
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that the country is unique in the world due to its deities.’ Everyday a number of 
Devas and Devis are being worshipped here.. The text describes Purusottama-Ksetra as 
Sankbhakara and locates the temple of Lord Jagann¢dtha at the central part (Na@bhisthala) 
of this Samhha-Ksetra.*® It refers to Antarvedi and depicts the Mahima of Trivedi of 
Sri-Ksetra®° , and highlights its sacredness. One, who ‘touches the temple of Lord 
Jaganndtha and visits the deities, Jaganndtha, Balabhadra and Subhadrd gets free from 
all types of sins and attains salvation. 


5, Kysna-Component of Jaganndtha Cult : 


Siddhanta-Darpana accepts Lord Jagannd4tha as Krsna®?, and includes Dasdvatdra 
Stuti in its 23rd Prakd3a. Consequently it is evident that the author was a Parama 
Vaisnuava. He describes Krsva as the most handsome one who bears Samkha, Cakra, 
Gadd and Padma, who has also Venu in his hands® ®. Candrasekhara gives a philosophical 
thought to the Krsa component of Jaganndtha-Cult by depicting that Krsna is 
Pardtméa®* himself who creates the universe and rules over it. He is the omnipresent.” ® 
Being the almighty, he is cruel like Kalagni and furious like Rudra. At the same time 
he is Mamgal/amayz who wipes out sorrows and sufferings of the world. He who gives 
Mukti to his devotees, is the Ghananandamurtti®* ¢ ( Joyful image ). He is Saccidananda 
who belongs to Prema and Bhakt:.*?’ He spreads love and devotion in this world. In 
this Krsna-typology, the author refers to R@dhé as the consort of Krsna.” ® On the other 
hand, mention is made to Laksm? in the context of Lord Jagannatha who is Stimad- 
govinda®® and Krsta as well. Candrasekhara observes that the body of Lord Govinda 
is extremely beautiful like blue-lotus.*° The Lord himself is also worshipped in the 
form of his ten incarnations. These incarnations as described in the Siddhanta-Dar pana 
are Mina, Kurma,’® Varaha,5® Nrsimha,3* Véamana,’® Parsurama,3 ® Rama,’ Bala- 
rama, ® Buddha®® and Kalki.*° Besides, the text also speaks of twenty-four and 
thirty-two Avatdras of the Lord and notes that He ( Lord Jagannatha or Krsua ) takes 
also other innumerable shapes whenever required for the benefit of the world,*! 


° Another important aspect of Siddhanta-Dar patna is that it describes Lord 
Jaganndatha as Samudra,*® Brahmdanda,*? Siva,** Gauri,*® Vdagdevi,*? Ganesa,*+” 
Stiirya*®, and above all conceives the idea of Navagrahas*® in respect of the Lord. 
Candrasekhara argues philosophically that the various aspects of Lord Jagannditha 
resemble out and out with those of the above deities. 


6. Samudra Aspect :; 

Samudra is the father of Laksm?. It is the domicile of Jalahastis ( elephants 
living in water ), Nagas, etc. It is the store-house of Amrta ( Sudha ) and various 
Ratnas ( precious jems ). It is the place of shelter of the hard and furious Mgindaka 
Mountain. According to Candrasekhara, the sea is the husband of the river Ganges. 
It carries a lot of living beings inside .itself. These aquatic animals are fish, conch, 
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tortoise etc, Again the sea is the king of all the Tirthas. The most fearful and 
vigorous aspect of the sea is that it encroaches the fourteen worlds by its water at the 
time of the great deluge.°° In respect of Lord Jagann4tha, the author mentions that 
the nose, the hands, the belly and the feet of the deity resemble the different shapes 
of islands of the sea. The blue-colour of Jaganndtha ( Krsna ) stands for the blue- 
water of the sea. The gems and the pearls of His Mukuia glitter like the fire created 
in the sea. His lips look like the boats floating in the sea. Ostensively, the Lord has 


close simili with the sea. ®? 


7. Brahmanda Aspect : 

Candrasekhara observes that Lord Jaganndtha is the Brahmé@nda himself. 
Here, the term Brahmanda is used in the sense of the Universe. The Universe includes 
the Sun and the Moon, and so also Lord Jaganndtha has two round-eyes like the Sun 
and the Moun. There are clouds in the sky and similarly the colour of the deity looks 
like the clouds. The colour of the lips of the deity has exact simili with the evening 
of the Universe. Lord Jaganndtha has two circular and straight hands which look very 
much beautiful like the horizon of the Universe. There is Mount-Meru in the middle 
of Brahmanda. On the other hand the Lord wears golden ornaments round his waist 
and which stands at the middle of his body like the Mount-Meru of the Universe. As 
the image of Lord Jaganndtha resembles exactly to the Universe and He himself is the 
ruler of the Universe, the author prays for the good-will of the deity: ®? 


8, Siva Aspect ; 

Siva is the Lord of the spirits and ghosts. He is the embodiment of wealth and 
property. His body is covered with the great snakes. He bears the river Gariigad on 
his head and this seems like the Ganges flowing from the top of the Kui/asa-Mountain. 
He is an efficient rider of VV rsablhia. He had deep love and compassion towards the 
daughter of the King Daksa. He helps the people in their expedition and gives courage 
on the way. He is efficient in destroying unhappiness from the family life as well as 


from the world at large. a 


Similarly Lord Jaganna4tha is the Lord of the living beings. He is the source 
of worldly pleasures and is the protector of the world. He lives at the Mount-Nildcala 
and holds Kamal in his lap. He has an extended forehead like Khanda-Chandra (a 
part of the moon }. He is the protector of Dharma und is the killer of Vrsdsura. He is 
always present in the hearts of the devotees and the pious people. Thus the author 
of the Siddhanta-Dar pana observes a close identity with Siva and Lord Jaganndtha.’ ® 


9. «Gauri Aspect : 
_ The Goddess Gauri is worshipped by all. She is the cause of the glory and the 
wealth of Kailasa-Mountain. She is the Mother of the world. She killed the demons 
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like Canda with her penetrating rays. She loved Siva and finally united with him. 
She is also known as Uma. She succeeded in killing the wicked ‘Madhu-Daitya’, and 
hence the Gods of heaven highly appreciated her deeds and enchanted the Stutis in her 
honour. In the similar manner, Lord Jaganndtha is worshipped by the deities like 
Laksm?, Siva and Siirya etc. All the deities mingle with the body of Lord Jaganndtha. 
The goddess Sarasvati? bows her head before the feet of the Lord. He jis known 
as Brahmananda. He bears the whole world within himself. He.wipes out the igno- 


rance of his devotees. For the benefit of the people, he kills the wicked ones, and 
protects the world.®”* 


10. Vagdevi Aspect : 


Candrasekhara mentions Stutis of Sarasvat? while praying for the bliss of 
Lord Jagannatha. He describes that the goddess Sarasvat? wears white clothes and her 
body is cleanly white like milk. She is praised by Visnu himself, and she is always 
decorated with beautiful flowers. She wears those flowers appreciated by Visnu. She 
herself represents Brahmananda or Visnu. She is the goddess of wisdom and spreads 


knowledge among the devotees. The author of Siddhéanta-Darpana prays for ‘the 
goddess to demolish Maya from us.”° 


11. Ganesa Aspect 


As depicted in Siddhanta-Darpana, Lord Jaganndtha jis the first worshippable 
deity by the gods of heaven. His glory is extolled by Laksmi, Sarasvati and Brahma 
etc. Parasudhari Siva worships him. He is the almighty, and he is very much 
powerful. During the time of Harihara-Union, Lord Jaganndtha takes the right-side of 
Siva. .He has lotus in his hand, and he looks beautiful by that. Likewise, Garesa always 
takes the right side of Siva. Among all the gods of heaven Ganesa is worshipped first. 
Laksmi, Pirvat/, Sarasvat? and Brahm4 have preached his glory. He also wears lotus- 
flower in his hand and looks beautiful. Candrasekhara prays for Lord Jaganndatha to 
wipe out ignorance from us and prays for Ganesa to save us from the dark of Avidya.’ ® 


12. Szirya Aspect: 


The author of Siddh‘inta-Darpana argues that Lord Jaganndtha is Krsna who 
is the source of joys of the river Yamuna. He prays the Lord to save us from the sins. 
According to Candrasekhara, Jaganndatha gives happiness to Hariand Laksmi, and 
spreads knowledge among us. He sleeps and plays in the lap of Ananta-Sesa. And Garuda 
always sits in his front. He kills the demons and Yama himself serves his (Jaganndtha’s) 


feet. He holds Padma ( Lotus ) in his hand. He is very much calm like shadow and 
looks black. 
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In respect of the Sun, the author of the present text speaks that Sirya is the 
husband of Chadydadev?. Yama serves his feet. He has lotus in his hand. Aruna is 
always present in his front. Both Garuda and Aruna are the off-spring of Vinatd, and 
hence they are Vainateya. The Sun is efficient in demolishing the happiness of the 
spirits who play their role in the night. He always exhibits his deeds in the Ananta- 
Mahdahkisa. He destroys darkness by his bright beams. He is the source of gay and 
happiness of his daughter Kalind/? as well as makes Padma joyful at his arrival, Practi- 
cally, lotus blooms at the Sun-rise. Thus Candrasekhara notes a beautiful and an exact 
simili between the-Sun and Lord Jagannatha, ®? 


13. Navagraha Aspect : 


Candrasekhara compares Lord Jaganndtha with the Nuvagrahas and argues that 
he is the embodiment of all the Grahas. The actions of Lord Jaganndtha are fully 
analogus to those ofthe Grahas. He accepts Lord Jaganndtha as the one from Yédava- 
family. He ( Jagannatha ) is the store of Amyta. He is unseen, and he is Ananta. All the 
Characteristics of the deity are observed in the aspects of various Grahas. such as, Ravi 
is the cause of happiness to Padma, Candra is the store-house of Amprta ( Sudha ), 
Vrhaspati is worshipped by the gods like Indra etc., Sukra symbolises wisdom and 
Ra4hu js not seen by us and so on. Finally, Candrasekhara points out that Jaganna4tha 
is Jyotirmaya, Acyuta and che Atma himself. Like the Grahas, the Lord is sometimes 
furious and sometimes calm and stern ( Sthianu ). He is always merciful to the world 
for the benefit of the living -beings.” ° 


Thus Siddhanta-Dar pata presents the numerous aspects of Lord Jaganndtha 
and the cult in a very analytical manner. The author of the text accepts the Kysna- 
Version of‘the deity and notes the tit-bits of the actions. He accepts Jaganndtha as the 
Kalki-Avatara. Though Jaganndtha is the synthesis of ‘Satva, Rajah and Tama’: 
‘Prakrt! and Purusa’; ‘Prema or Bhakti’; ‘Karma or Action’; He is the Supreme Kala. 
He is the Purusa of Bhagavadgita, He is the Purusottama, the Supreme one. He 
symbolises Time and Change. He is eternal and infinite. He is mysterious and un- 
destructible. He is the Lord who is the inexplicable, the unspeakable, the unthinkable 
the untouchable, and He who is the Absolute. He is the Upanisadic Pranava in which 
the philosophy of Brahman and Atman culminates. He is not only the Universal deity 
worshipped by all the castes of the Hindus but he embraces the devotees of different 
religions to his lap. He is the most ancient divinity, the one and the only Lord wor- 
shippable, the one and only end attainable. His total aspect is revealed from the various 
forms given in Siddhinta-Dar pana and also from the different deities mentioned there. 
If we mean the comprehensive view of reality is the philosophy, then Lord Jaganndtha 
is the philosophy himself and not a type of philosophical doctrine. 
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Bid. 


S. D., 23.16 : 
“Preinkan Samkhasya nabhau satatagativasadvahu dandaih pracandaih | 


- s@khabhiscandarocrstanuja nija jandn varayan kim vidurat || 


Kalpante’ pyantahinah sakola kalusahrt sindhurajo’ dhirodho | 
nyagrodhah krodhakamdadyariparibhavakrdbhit vargasya bhiiydt 11” 
S. D., 23.6a : 

“antarvedi trivedinigaditamahimadhityakG... cee ses eos |” 

S.D., 23.17 : 


“bhadrabhiimadhava srimusalabhrdribhih sobhitah Srivapuspa 
nsmanusnamisujosmagamasamanalt patu devadhidevah | 


Janturmantunnihantuit prabhavati.es cee soe soe con [I 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 


42. 


S. D., 23.46d : 

“hrsnah kalyanakar? blIQAVAlH.ee cov coe cov cae see coe eos II) 

S. D., 23.50d -: 

“Srikrsnah premabhaktitit Vita Qttleee seo coe cee see coe [1 

S. D., 25.44ab : 

“madhuryyairsvaryyapiirna sitidharaparamagolokandathah | 
sribhiililadisevyodora kamala gadt cakrabhrd venupanih I” 

S. D.,23.44d : 
‘“sarvavyapi pardatma sa bhavatu bhagavan brahmabhitirgatirnah [| 
Ibid. 

S. D., 23.44c : 

“bDhuktermuktesca bhaktervitarata nipunascyd ghananandamtrtti |” 
S. D., 23.50d : 

“srikrspah premabhaktim vitaratu hrdi nah saccidanandartipah | 
S. D. 23,51a : 


“Radhasadharana Srikamana SWMaNASAlilsee ces cee cae |’ 


. S. D., 23.30d + 


“srimadgovindam indivaraivciratanmim indiranandakandam |” 
Ibid. 


. Mindvatdra ( S. D., 23.31 ) 

. Kirmdavatdra ( S. D., 23.32 ) 
3. Vardahdvatdra ( S. D., 23.33 ) 
. Nrsimhdavatdra ( S. D., 23.34 ) 


Vamandvatara ( S. D., 23.35 ) 


. Parsuramdavatara ( S. D, 23.36 ) i 
. Ramavatdara ( S. D., 23.37 ) 

. Balaramavatara (SS. D., 23.38 ) 

. Buddhavatara ( S. D., 23.39 ) 

. Kalki avatira ( S. D., 23.40 ) 

. S. D., 23.41lab : 


“matsyAdi kalkiripam dasavidhatanu bhaksidhdhi 24 samkhyatmamirtts | 


dvatrimsadgatradhartta jagadupakrtaye klrptananavatarah ||” 


Samudra ( S, D., 23.21-22. ) 
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43. Brahméanda ( S. D., 23.23 ) 
44. Siva ( S. D., 23.24 ) 
45. Gauri ( S. D., 23.25 ) 
46. Vagdev! ( S. D., 23.26 ) 
47. Ganesa ( S. D., 23.27 ) 
48. Srirya ( S. D., 23.28 ) 
49. Navagrahas ( S. D., 23.29-30 ) 
50. S. D., 23.21 : 
“Jaksmibhrnndagasamgyamrta khanirasanmtrastaksméabhrdisa- | 
sthdnam svarg'ipagayah prabhurakhilanrnam papasanttpathianta || 
Sydmasrirmonakirmadydamita tanudharah sSamkha cakrtbjavah | 
kalpdantagra stalokah kalayatu kamalam tirtharar klantisantyas 1” 
51. S. D., 23.22 : 
“yatraste sanuvimboditasitakirapaprojjvalan netrayugmam | 
nasavahidaramgni sphurati ca vividhadvipasobhanukari || 
nariva Syamalasrirmakarasurucire kundale vadavagni | 
jvalevodyatkiriiam taranivadadharah so’stu $antyas krpabdhilt ||” 
52. S. D., 23.23 : 
“yibhradvasraksapesau nayanayugamisadbhra Sobhamadabhram | 
_ SubhrasrirvaktradambhadadharapatarucivyaGjatah sandhyaveldm | | 
tiryyagvistirnavrttatulabhujavala pacha jianascakravalam | 
sailam madhyacchalatkaiicanamupacinutadvikhabhartt@ Subham nah ||” 
53. S. D., 23.24 : 
“bhiiteso bhitibhiimirbhavajabhayabharodbhedabhedsprabhavo | 
bhuyadbhogindrabhog abharanavapurabhibhavado bhita bhunh {| 
bhiibhrdbhiimindromaulirbhrtavarakamalo gaurabha bhesabhamga- | 
prabhrajadbhalabhittirvrsabharanacanah satyadabhrabhisondhih ||” 
54. S. D., 23.25 : 
“sarvaradhyda sitaksmadhara parama yasobhuti vikhyatsi hetu- | 
mata lokasya dipyanmadhivadha mudita dityagita prasastih || 
pataccandadidaityabhibhavanakhara ruk candrakantottamamnga- | 
Srirasan Sarvad omesvara uditaratih kelikantamga sambhrt ||”? 
55. S. D., 23.26 : 
““s$rimadgauramvaradanivara rucira payordasisityangalaks! | 
ralakSmisenaditamga sputatamasa manah samgatirvam stamghrih {| 
brahmdanandaikabhimirbhramasamana patih sasritanamavidyam | 
bhidydat sthiladehahitasakala jagaddhirameya sthitirnalt |” 
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56. 5S. D., 23.27 : 


“hastyodyatpuskarasrih $rti sikhara dhrtonmattdcittalitekho | 
alamkarttaksamamadhya ‘stripuraharatanu daksapaksasya raksat || 
Sadyo’vidyandhakarat parasudharapuraskarya durvarya viryyo | 
devah sriparvati vagvidhi vitatayasdh svar gavargagrapujyah I” 


57. S. D., 23.28 : 


“chaydakantah krtantarcitacaranayugah panirdjatsarojah | 

Svagrod yadvaineteya rajant carasu khocchaydvicchedadaksah | 

svacchanantamka lilah ksayitatamatamah sarvatejo’bhibhavi | 

kalindydnanda kalah pramudita kamalah patu pakamddharirnah ||” 
58. S. D., 23.29 : 

“chaydkantah k rtantdrcita carana yugah panirdjat sarojah | 

svégrodyadvaineteya rajani carasukhocchayavicchedadaksah || 

svacchanantmahka lila ksayitatamataméah sarvatejo’ bhibhavi | 

kalindydananda kalah pramudita kamalah patu pakamddharirnah ||” 
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K. S. Berra, Bhubaneswar : 
TWO SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ACCOUNTS OF 
KONARKA TEMPLE 


Built in the 13th Century, the Sun Temple of Kondrka is one of the noblest 
monuments of India. Over the centuries, legends and traditions have added to the mystery 
of this magnificent temple, which is now in ruins. The work of collecting historical data 
on this monument is indeed a difficult task A significant point of which no much idea 
could be formed was the real condition of the temple in the centuries after its construc- 
tion. How long the main temple was intact, and when did the worship cease, are 
matters which remain unsolved. The purpose of this brief article is to throw light on 
these problems on the basis of two accounts which belong to the 17th century. The 
first account is based on the Bahr ul-Asrar,* the travelogue of a foreigner, while the 
other forms a part of the palm-leaf Oriya chronicle of Jagannath Temple. Both the 
accounts supplement cach other and constitute valuable sources for the history of the 
monument in the 17th century. ; 


(A) Account of Mahmud b. Amir Wali in the Bahr ul-Asrar : 


Mahmud b. Amir Wali was a traveller from Balkh. He proceeded to India in 
A.D. 1624. He visited several places such as Agra, Benaras, Delhi, Patna, Golconda, 
Bijapur etc. He spent six to seven years in India including his stay at Cuttack for 
about two years. The manuscripts of his travelogue are preserved outside India in the 
India Office Library, London and at Tashkent. The Bahr ul-Asrar has been edited by 
Riazul Istvan ‘and published by the Institute of Central and West Asian Studics, Univer- 
sity of Karachi, Pakistan.” , 

The author mentions that after witnessing the famous car festival of Jagannath 
he proceeded from Khurda to Kondrka in the month of Ramdan in 1035 i. e. A.D. 1626. 
The English translation of the description of Kondrka, which is contained in the Bahr 
ul-Asrar is given below : 


“Having visited all the wonderful things, we set out to visit the idol House of 
Kondarak, situated five krosa ( ten miles ) away. We reached there in the evening. We 
spent that night very uncomfortably. In the morning we visited the temple. According 
to the Hindus this temple was constructed for the worship of the Sun God. The Hindus 
regard the Sun as the First Avatar. These days Hindus do not worship the Sun God. 
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For this reason Kondrak ( has also been deserted ).- It is situated near the Bay of Bengal. 
It is so lofty that once a Mughal who was known for his Worksmanship and physical 
strength tried to shoot an arrow to hit the top but the arrow could not go beyond the 
half of the temple’s height, and fell down in the sandy ground. 


There is a pillar of many coloured marble without joints or insertion, which 
has also been covered up by sand. And whatever position is visible and apparent is 
more than fifty dhara ( cubits ). And its gate, the length of which is 10 dhara, and 
width 5 dhara is of one iron-piece in which trellis-windows, in three stages and one 
after another have been provided. And its roof ( has been spanned ) with 22 iron beams, 
the length of which is 15 gaz and thickness ( thereof ) is as much as the body of man of 
medium figure. And its walls are decorated and ornamented with different kinds of 
paintings and figures. And above it, is an edifice of one piece magnetic stone, approxi- 
mately 1000 mas ( maunds ) in weight. 


And from the Europeans, I have repeatedly heard that in this neighbourhood, 
there has not been spotted any mountain in which magnetic stone is to bé found, except 
in cathay. 


In short, when 1 ( obtained pleasure ) from the sight seeing of that edifice and 
also heaps of lesson-taking, the standards of departure and movement having been raised, 
I set out for golkonda...”. 


Being an eye-witness account, the short description is more valuable than the 
account contained in the Ain-i-Akbari® of Abul Fazal, the famous historian of the court 
of Akar ( 1556-1605 ). According to the description of the monument mentioned above, 
the Sun God in Korndrka was not under worship. The temple seems to have been 
deserted and even the premises around the temple were engulfed by the drifting sand. 
The lofty temple, however, was standing to a great height. The author was foreign to 
India and his account cannot be taken too literally. The ‘‘pillar of many coloured 
“marble’’ mentioned by Mahmud b. Amir Wali was obviously the chlorite pillar, called 
Aruna Stambha which now stands in front of Jaganndtha ° temple at Puri. Abul Fazal 
mentioned “‘an octagonal column of black stone, 50 yards high”’* at Kondrka which was 
confused by Amir Wali as a marble pillar. The use of iron beams in the construction 
of the temple is corroborated by the discovery of several iron beams at Kondarka. On 
the whole the author has given an interesting and trustworthy account of the temple. 


(B) Account in the Madalapdnj: or paim-leaf chronicles of Juganndatha Temple : 


An extract of the Madal/a Panjt, containing interesting information relating 
to the measurement of Kordrka temple, was published by M. M. CriaAKRravarti® in 19C8. 
The text, however, is not found in the published version of the Madala Panj+.° M. M. 
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Cnarnavart, who was a serious scholar in the field of Orissan history and who 
spent 17 years in Orissa in an official capacity, must have copied the text from on old 
and genuine manuscript of the Madalda Panji, It is significant to note that “the list 
of Ancient Monuments in Bengal, revised and corrected: up to 31st August 1695,” contains 


the following statement with regard to Kondrka; 


“The idol of the Sun God was removed to Puri in the beginning of the 17th 
century by order of king Narasimha Deva. At the time of removal, the King caused a 
measurement to be made of the main temple and porch, which measurements are noted in 
the Maddala Panfi.” For the first time CHAKRAVARTI published the relevant portions 
which are given below 


୪ ପଞ୍ଚସଖା ‡ୁ ସା ଦୌସମଷମାcପଙgୁ ୭ ହସ୍ଞଞ୍ୱଷ୍ଏଆଙ ହୁ 
ଝୁ ମମ କଦହ କର୍ମୀ ଶୀତ ୯ ଝି ଝୁଆୀଗୀ ମୀଷଂ ି୍ସ୍ବାସମ [କଣ କବ୍‌ ଆଃ ଝାସ ଅଙ୍କ 
fw azar argrafy array Az Near gar aru aT Te —ଓଙ୍ଷମ ଞଏଙ୍ଙ ସଷନ 
ମ3ରା୍ଥ୍ଗୀବସସ୍ଗ ହୟୁଷ୩ସମଏଗ ଗୀଙସୀଙକଞ୍ଷଙ୍ଓଙ ସୀଷ %ଧ୍ଙ | 4 414 gagଙ 
ଝରା ଗୀ 5x ପ13 ୧2 aq — a ga Nisan Tea yaifaa 19 HET 
qf aI SIET ITT GC HATTIE Megat A SO TA Metasls ate aTTIAG G 
ଝୁଏଙ ଓୟବ୍‌ ଅମ gCTa aT qalagR SHR fg... FT RM d, 4 gas is 34 Te 
§ ଙ ୩ %.... ..ଆeTcqcfag ors nasamafkal 1 ca a1 figneseg qqrgafal Srfs 
ଓ |, ୩ 1 ବହୁ ଆଁ 1 ଆ ବତ ଏ fg, GEICO SHR Bf GIS FT 14 11, ଝଞସaana afg 
କାଣା ଆ ହୁଡି ଅଖ §, ୩୯ ୩ 3 ଙ =! ୧୧6 6 ଆ 4c, are qa fara wif af Sea 
ଓ ଓହ୍‌ ଏଷ {4 ୩5 ମାଏ ଏ କ୍‌ 5 3 5 ଆ 6 ୩୯ କକ % ହୁୟତ 5 | 


 ଅଞଞବ ସପ ଷୀସଝିଞଙ ମସ 1 ଓଃ {5 । ଓ ଏସ ad Sz AT ga fgg 
କୀ ହ୍‌ ଆ ଶା ଆ, ଏସସ୍‌ ଙ୍ଞଏ ଜା 5୮ ୧ {5 ଏ ପସ ଷରତଷାଲ ଖୁ ୩୩୭ ଲୀ ହଇ ଅିଙ ଲୀ ତ ଫଁ 
ଞ୍ଂସ ୮ ହଃ 5 ଆ ଆ ଚaାT 1 3 {5 ଖଞଙ | ଙ ପଇ ଅଆ ଟା ସମ ୩ ୧ ଫଁ ସପ କୀ ଡ଼ 
{5 ସସ ସମ ମୀ କ୍‌ ଫଁ ଓ qrfaq fuss Mm eo f,u ax arg My A vhf gr FT 
ହଠ ॥|| 5 ଶୀଷା କଦ {5 । ଷ୍‌ ଆପ ୩୮ ହଣି 3 ପସ କଖ ୟ୪gTeୀ qe Mm a A ନfze 
aT %! 4 | ଆ sH 5 ® 11 gd To li — fs [ । ] gua Fee giuara a Mart SI 
|| 5 ଙ @ମ ୩ 51 ¥ {5 ଖସ ସଂ ଆଖା 51 0 (ଆ, ଅସମ ଅପାଷ 3 ୩୭୮୪୮] ଏ 
ATH M $ To 1 fS Fare a a A uy FS, me gear! ଝୁ alt FI ହ୍5 |= 
ଆଁ । ଅସ ସଞ୍ଖ $୮ ଆ 5 ଗସ ଝୁ ଷୀଞଙ୍କ ® {& (5 । ୩୪ ସଖୀ ଷୀସବଝ୍ଞସ ୩୯ 1g. 
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କୀ ୨୪x = [ | ] ଝ3 qq aT ga Cham 594 Mal S/S ¦ qq ମସ ସମ 
4 ହଠ {ଆ ହ ଆ], TAT SIC Tar ITETIAG ATT ATG FT YO fT | frat SAT Mart FT 
ସ୍‌ ଆ ହହ୍‌ ଞ୍ଙ ଓ ଓସ୍ଞ ୮ ଓ ||, ଏ ଝୁ ୩୩ ସ୍ୟ 5 11 ଜିସ ୩୪ ୩ଷୀ୯ $୮ 3 |= ସୀ 
frat afar qaafan ଛଅ ଖସ 1 ହ୍ଆ (5 । ଓ ଫfaT ଆ ar (c fS o ୩ [1] fared 
ଖା କା ଓ ନ Max 14 = CTS FIR Il A, «IT fagad al 9 a ar 4 4 fo as 
ସପ୍ତ ସଶୀ୯ ଲା ୧ 6 ଓସ୍ଞ କୀ ୧ ୮5 [ । ] ଖନ୍ଠସଂ ମୀଙ କୀ ‰ି ॥ (% ଓସା କା ଓସ୍‌ 
args ag Hat pas S11 Fan asa tS fs 10g gag sar 
କା ସୃ {3 । ଝି ସୁqg ଚାଷୀ 5୮ ଆ ନ । ୪ଖଏ ଅ୩୯ ଆଵା ଫର ସ୍ସ ଙ୍ଖ 
୮ ଦ୍‌ 5 | ଓ ୩୧ ୨ ମୁଞ୍ଜୀ | 


It is known from the above mentioned text that Mahdraja Narasiviha Deva, 
grandson of Maha4rdja Rdma Candra- Deva and son of Mahd4rdja Purusottama Deva, 
came from Puri to see the temple of Kondrka in the 9th Amka of his reign on the 2lst 
day of the month of Mina on a Monday which coincided with the 7th sitht, At that time 
Bakhar Khan was governing the Subah of Orissa under Shahseli Badshah ( Salim, 
Jahangir ), the emperor of Delhi. Because of the atrocity of this Damana ( Yavana ), 
the idol of the Sun God called Maitraditya Viraricideva, had been removed to Niladri- 
Mahotsava temple situated within the enclosure of Purusottama temple. The Maharaja 
saw the empty temple and got it measured through one Ntha Mahdpdatra. For taking 
the measurement, a Kathi (Measuring stick) was used which was equal in length to 28 
darhgulas (finger width of King Narasiviha Deva). The measurements of the Bada Deula 
(sanctuary), mukhasald (porch) and Aruna Stambia are mentioned“ in the manuscript. 
The details of the measurements are not systematic, possibly because the person 
entrusted was not experienced for the job. But in spite of its defects, it gives a general 
idea about the height of the temple. When the measurements were taken the Kalasa 
and .the Lotus finjal (padmadhvajc) of the main temple had been broken but the iron 
rod called cumbaka Iuha dharana, which projected above the temple was still in position. 
The height of the main temple from the padma prstha, as given in the document, 
was 120 kathis, this height also included the conjectural height of the missing kalasa 
and the Lotus finial. If we take one Kathi to be equal to 1 ft. 9 inches, 120 kaihis 
would correspond to 210 ft. It is not known what is meant by the term padma prstha. 
If it is identical with upper pista of the main temple, the height of the main temple 
from the ground level would be 226 ft. 6 inches; the added height of 16 ft. 6 inches 
being the combined height of the first and second plinth which are now extant. 


Maha4rdaja Narasistha Deva, mentioned in the text, belonged to the royal 
family of Khurdd?, He ruled from 1621 to 1647. The date of his visit to Kondrka 
temple corresponds to March 17, 1628. According to Swami Kéannu PiLLAt Saptami 
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fell on a Monday on the 20th day of Mina correspending to March 17, 1628, and not 
on the 21st day of Mina as mentioned in the manuscript. Thus there is a difference of 
only one day which could be due to the mistake in the calculation of tithi or variation 
of time in the sunrise. The coincidence of astronomical details is a further proof of 
the importance of the text. As Jahangir died on October 28, 1627, the statement of 
the manuscript that Jahangir was emperor in 1628 is obviously a mistake. But we 
cannot expect anything better from an ordinary priest. Moreover, the coronation of 
Shah Jahan took place in February 4, 1628, and it is not surprising therefore that on 
March 17, 1628, the compiler of the Madal!da Parniji was ignorant of it. Bakhar Khan of 
the text is no other than Baquer Khan Naja Sani, who was one of the most oppressive 
Mughal Subahdars of Orissa. J. N. SARrKAR, on the basis of Masir-wl-Umara has given an 
account of his oppression over peasants and Zamindars®. The Batfr ul-Asrar also gives 
the name of the governor as Baquire Khan who was the son of Mustafa Beg. 


A study of the extract of the Mdadald Panj: reveals that on the datc of 
Narasivstha’s visit i. e, on March 17, 1628 4. D., the main temple was empty The Kalasa 
of the temple had been dislodged either under the impression of being gold (Kanaka 
Kalasa) or in the belief of containing ‘jewels. The cumbaka lIuhd dharand of the 
remple gave rise to the legend of the magnet on the temple. The Bahr ul-Asrar and 
the Madald@ Panji certainly suggest that there temple was not under worship. The 
Madald Paniji suggests that in 1628 A. D. the tower of the main temple existed with all 
the component parts except Kalasa and padma-dhvaja. 
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K. B. Triparu, Cuttack : 


EDITING OF INSCRIPTIONS 


Inscriptions speak to us directly whereas manuscripts speak to us through 
intermediaries since these come down to us through copyists from time to time. In the 
latter case the writing of the original authors is sometimes distorted unknowingly by 
those who copy the manuscripts. Language changes gradually, and after a few centuries 
some words and phrases become unintelligible. So in the place of-these unfamiliar expre- 
ssions, copyists substitute sometimes, knowingly, familiar ones. In case of ordinary 
works additions are also made. Take the exainple of Valmiki’s Rdam:iyana. The editions 
or the recensions of the Ramayana published at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras differ 
with regard to one third of their text. The Ramayana consists of 24,000 slokas. Of 
these, there is difference in respect of 8000 slokas. Had the Ramayana been inscribed 


on copper plates or on stone slabs, we could have an authentic edition of V#lmiki’s 
Ramayana. 


Inscriptions may be broadly divided into two categories namely Metalic and 
Lithic ( lithic). The usual metal used in inscriptions is copper, and the usual stone 
used in inscriptions is some type of hard rock, the surface of which can be polished and 
engraved. Of the metalic and lithic inscriptions the latter, are more numerous. These 
also come down from higher antiquity. But clay-tablets with small inscriptions such 


as those discovered from Mahenzodaro and Harappa may be taken as a third category of 
inscriptions. 


The legend of coins also help us in the chronology of past kings. The bilingual 


coins of Indo-Greek princes supplied the clue for deciphering the inscriptions of Asoka 
engraved in Brahmi script. 


Some of the oldest inscriptions of the world are : 


the big stone tablet inscription of king Hamurabi ( 2123 B.C.-2C81 B.C. ) at Susain 
Persia, 


2. the Boghaz-Koi inscriptions of the kings of Mitani ( 1400 B. C. ) of Kappadoia in 
Asia Minor, 


3. the Bahishan Rock inscription & the old Persian Block - tablet at Persepolis of king 
Darius in Persia ( 522-486 B.C. ) 520 B. C. to 515 B.C, 
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4. The stone inscriptions of Asoka found in the Indian sub-continent & Afganistan 
( 4th century B.C. ), 


5. The bilingual ( Egyptian & Greek ) Rosetta Stone inscription in Hieroglyphic & 
Demotic™ scripts and old Greek Script discovered from Egypt, now in British 
Museum, London, ( 200 B. C. ), 


6. Hdatigumpha inscription of king Khdravela ( ist Century B. C. ), 


7, Allahabad Stone Pillar inscription of Samudragupta ( 4th century A. D. ); 


These ancient inscriptions have been deciphered by Paleographists and Linguists 
after a great deal of perseverence, spreading over a long time. In some of their readings 
there are still points of doubt chiefly owing to the drying condition of the engraving 
material. 


The inscribed seals of Harappa and Mahenjodaro discovered in 1921-22 have 
not yet been deciphered by scholars of the world. 


In Orissa, besides the Rock Edicts of Asoka found in Dhauligiri near Bhubane- 
swar, and in Jaugada near Purusottamapur in Ganjam, and the above mentioned 
Khdaravela inscription, there are a large number of inscriptions in sanskrit and in Oriya. 
Some inscriptiong e. g. the taerly big inscription perhaps in Pali engraved at the back of 
the Buddhist image at Udayagiri near Ramagiri have not yet been deciphered. 


As regards Sanskrit inscriptions of Orissa I have edited three only ( one being 
with the help of Dr. N. Prapnnar ). These are : 


1. The Banpur Copper-plate Charter of King Indrarath-( of Soma Vamia ) ( 3 Plates ) 
published in J.A.S., Calcutta ( see also Utkalknir. Journal Vol. I) 


2. Ganjam copper-plate inscription of Udayakhedi ( 3 Plates ). 


3. Deoga ( Keonjhar ) copper-plate of Ranabhanj II ( one copper-plate ) ( loaned by 
Dr. N. P. ) published in Jhamkiura. 


While editing metrical inscriptions, one must be familiar not only with the 
concerned script, ephemeris, and language but with the rules of metre, 
1. Demotic is a cursive form of Hieroglyphic-script. 
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My main work, however, has been one old Oriya epigraply ( 1051 4.D. to 1568 
A.D. ). In my thesis published by the Utkal University under the title of The Evalua- 
tion of Oriya Language & Script, I have tried to show the features of the Oriya language 
on the basis of 71 inscriptions all most all of which I have deciphered from facsimilies. 
The oldest inscription of the series namely Urajam ( stone ) inscription and the 
Kondavidu hill Oriya inscription, have been published for the first time. Two 
copper-plate inscriptions from Nellore District (one of which was supposed to be granted 
by Kakatiya king Pratdparudra ) have been correctly deciphered and ascribed to their 
proper donors—the orissan monarch and his son. In these two epigraphs, the preamble is 
engraved in Oriya ( sometimes with Telugu case-endings ), and the royal donors’ address 
is recorded in Telugu. The donors are king Pratdaparudra of Orissa and his son Vira- 


bhadra (the Governor of Tamil Districts of the formers’ empire). Both these inscriptions 
are engraved in Telugu script. 


As regards the remaining 69 inscriptions of the Thesis, the texts previously 


published have been corrected, and supplemented. In one Puri Jagannéth temple 
inscription, 


R. Mirra read about 1872 A.D. ‘nigigiri bibho Jagannath’ 

M. M. CRrAKRAVARTI read about 1892 A. D. ‘niyogibi bho Jaganndths’ 
The writer read in 1951 4. D. ‘nigiribibi bho Jagarandtha’ 

Eng. Trans. :— I shall punish, Oh ! Jagannatha. 


In the Bhubaneswar bilingual (Tamil-Oriya) inscription published by several 
scholars since its discovery 60 years ago, Line 16 of the Oriya version contains the 
reading vs4efd offered by Dr. Sircare. It is the correct reading in place of the previous 
reading es4sfe. The Narasinihanatha temple inscription (Appendix 4 of the Thesis) 
closes with a wellknown imprecatory verse. But for the last hundred years, both in 
private and Orissa Government publications, fanciful reading persists in its place. 
Whole inscriptions (e. g- No. 3 and 8 in the Appendix of the Thesis) as previously 


published in India Govt. publication, hardly offered any, meaning. In the readings of the 
Thesis, these become meaningful. 


On the whole, the editing of an inscription is an arduous task. Ordinarily 
there are no punctuation marks from start to finish, and the letters chiselled or engra- 
ved do not exhibit their full forms. The more antiquatedisan inscription, the more 


difficult is its deciphering. Scholarship in historical linguistics & paleography is essential 
for an epigraphist. 
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STRUCTURALISM AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


Social Anthropology arose asa general movement in nineteenth century 
philosophic thought. A peculiar property of this movement was the attempt to fuse 
organicism and positivism—two philosophic forms that had ordinarily been in conflict. 
This peculiar combination implemented the penetration of the scientific point of view 
into the study of social phenomena. Nineteenth century philosophers, such as, SPENCER, 
CorF, Saint Si™morx and others achieved success in formulating a distinct domain of the 
socio-cultural phenomena. This intellectual tradition culminated in the rise of French 
Sociological School, which began in the nineteenth century with Emil DurkKHED as its 
most outstanding exponent. 


Implicit in DunKHEI™N’s approach is the holistic idea that societies are not just 
aggregates of human beings, but are well organised systems with built-in dynamic 
mechanisms, very much similar to living organisms. However, modern anthropologists 
do not regard societies as being only systems, but as “having structures’. The term 
“social structure” is used by social anthropologists and sociologists, with reference to 
“a set of problems that have to do mainly with the description, analysis, and ultimate 
analysis of social life’ (Nvris1, 1965 : 769). ` 


Being impressed by DuinKnreim’s apotheosis of social solidarity, Radcliffe-Browx 
took to intensive field studies among small-scale simple societies and analysed the data 
from the view point of synchronic functional relations. He introduced the concept of 
‘social structure’ in anthropology. By social structure he referred to the inter-relation 
or arrangement of parts in some total entity or ‘whole’. He defined social structure ‘as 
consisting of human beings not as organisms but as persons occupying positions in social 
structure. For Radclitffe-Browr, the components of social structure are human beings, 
the structure itself being an arrangement of persons in relationships institutionally 
defined and regulated (1952: 9). Evaxs-Prircitarp restricts social structure to the 
inter-relations of groups explicitly excluding interpersonal relations (1940 : 262). For 
Forrrs elements of social structure are interpersonal relations which are reached 
through abstracting the constant features in the pattern of organization of all activi- 
ties in which the relation is significant. Fiityn thinks of social structure as ordered 
relations of parts to a whole with the arrangement in which the elements of the social 
life are linked together. These relations are built up one upon another in a series of 
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varying orders of complexity. He states that “social structure stresses not so much the 
actual relations between persons or groups as the expected relations, or even the ideal 
relations” (1956 :30). Naper says that the structure of a society is arrived at by 
“abstracting from the concrete population and its behaviour the pattern or network 
(or system) of relationships obtaining between actors in their capacity of playing roles 
relative to one another” (1958 : 12). LEvi-Steatss per contram maintains that social 


structure can by no means be reduced to the ensemble of social relations to be descri- 
bed in a given society. 


Lrvi-Stravss’ approach to the study of social-structure is substantially different, 
unique and an improved one. His concept of social structure is an explanatory method 
which can be applied to any kind of social study. He says that “the object of social- 
structure studies. is to understand social relations with the help of models (1953 : 532). 
He says that the terms ‘social structure’ has nothing to do with empirical reality, but 
with models which are built up after it” (1953 : 525). He thus makes a categorical 
distinction between the concepts of social structure and social relations. As such, social 
structure belongs to a different epistemological category, and can never, be reduced to 
the ensemble of the social relations to be described ina given society” (1953 : 525). 


Social relations are raw data of social experience, out of which model or models 
comprising the social structure are built. — 


In the application of structural analysis, says Lrv1i-STRAUss, one must distinguish 
between observation and experimentation, and between the conscious and unconscious 
character of the models involved. Observation and experimentation represent two 
different levels of the same process, the former always taking precedence over the 
latter. ‘There should be a direct relationship between the levels of observation and 
experimentation, or between ‘the concreteness of ethnographic detail’ and the models 


constructed after it, for, in the final analysis, the best model is that which accounts for 
all of the observed facts” (Nurix1, 1965 : 708). 


Lrvi-Srravss makes a distinction between conscious and unconscious structural 
models, and this distinction‘‘is a matter of degree and not one of categorical differences” 
ns they are defined with reference ‘“‘to society and not to the anthropologist who 
studies society” (ibid.)) By conscious models he refers to “home-made models 
according to which the society regulates itself. These are usually termed as norms, 
which remain at the “collective consciousness’ of the members of a society asa screen, 
concealing a deeper and more transcendental structure. On the other hand unconscious 
models are those which lie at a great depth and are not consciously perceived by the 
society. LrvI-STrRAUss maintains that it is generally more profitable for the ahthropo- 
logist to work with models when he has elicited and constructed out of these deeper- 
lying phenomena—that is, with unconscious models—than with conscious models or 
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norms, since by definition “they are not intended to explain the phenomena but 
perpetuate them” ( 1953 : 527 ). Some of the home-made models may be more accurate 
than those which could be built by the anthropologist; and hence the conscious models 
cannot be done away with while analyzing the structure of a society even if they are 
inaccurate, because they provide an insight into the nature of the deeper structure and 
“the very errors are part of the social facts under study” ( Nuris1, 1965 : 709 ). 


Levi-Strarvss’ important contribution to the theory of social structure is the 
distinction and factual implication between ‘“‘mechanical models” and ‘“‘statistical 
models”. Here Lrvi-Srrauss introduces the concept of scale and measurement of 
phenomena. Models on the same scale as phenomena are called ‘‘mechanical” by him, 
and those on a different scale than the phenomena are called ‘“‘statistical’’. LEv1-StRatss 
means by ‘‘on the same scale as”, says Nurist, ‘‘the differential quantitative elements 
involved in the construction of the models’’ ( 1965 : 709 ). LrEvi-Stratuss does not 
precisely define the two types of models; rather he illustrates them through examples. 
“In primitive societies these laws can be expressed in models calling for actual grouping 
of the individuals according to kin or clan; these are mechanical models”. And on the 
contrary, ‘*‘No such distribution exists in our own society, where types of marriage are 
determined by the size of the primary and secondary groups to which prospective mates 
belong, social fluidity, amount of information, and the like. A satisfactory ( though 
yet untried ) attempt to formulate the invariants of our marriage system, would therc- 
fore, have to determine the average values-thresholds; it would be statistical model” 


( 1969 : 284 ). 


Treatment of structures as models increases the importance of social structure 
studies. If structures are models, their formal properties can be compared independently 
of their elements. The task of the structuralist is ‘‘to recognize and isolate levels of 
reality which have strategic value from his point of view, namely, which admit of 
representation as models, whatever their type. It often happens that the same data may 
be considered from different perspectives embodying equally strategic values, though 
the resulting models will be in some cases mechanical and in others statistical” 1969 : 


284 ). 


“Edmund Lractn has expressed very similar views on the nature of social 
structure. Being stimulated by Livi-Stratss, LEACH ‘bifurcates’ the ‘social universe’ 
inte different epistemological categories: the raw data of social experience, and the 
models that are constructed from it. He says that “the structures which the anthropo- 
logist describes” are “models which exist only as logical constructions in his mind” 
( 1954 ° 5 ). Further he says that structures “provide us with an idealized model which 
states the ‘correct’ status relations betwegn BTOUPS.ee soe soe ANA vo0 so oa SOCiAl persOnS” 
( 1954: 9 ). For him social structure consists of a set of ideas about the distribution of 
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power between persons or groups of persons ( 1954 : 4 ). Like Levi-StrAvss, LEACH denies 
the empirical reality of the models. And according to him the structural analysis of the 
anthropologist and the rituals of the people are both idealized abstractions, attempts to 
impose an as if, fictional but comprehensible order upon the flux of social life. Beneath 
those attempts at formalization lies the reality of individuals in pursuit of power, and 


in this continual competition, the actors make a series of choices which collectively may 
alter the structure of their society. 


Structural analysis has acquired greatest significance in linguistics amongst all 
social science. ‘‘It is probably the only one which can truely claim to be a science and 
which has achieved both the formulation of an empirical method and an understanding 
of the nature of the data submitted in its analysis” ( Levi-StTRraAvss, 1969 : 31). The 
advent of structural linguistics has renovated methods of analysis in many social 
sciences. N. Trounetryxoy, the illustrious founder of structural linguistics, in one 
programmatic statement reduced the structural method to four basic operations: first, 
structural linguistics shifts from the study of conscious linguistic phenomena to study 
of their unconscious infrastructure; second, it does not treat terms as independent 
entities, taking instead as its basis of analysis the relations between terms; third, it 
introduces the concept of system— ‘Modern phonemics does not merely proclaim that 
phonemes are always part of a system; it shows concrete phonemic systems and elucidates 
their structure”—; finally, structural linguistics aims at discovering general laws, 
either by induction ‘or ... ... by logical deduction. which would give them an absolute 


character” ( Lrvi-Stravss, 1969 : 33 ). 


The above statement emphasizes the fact that Linguistics is in a position to 
formulate relationships between the phenomena under its analysis. Having witnessed 
this sort of renovation in one of the sciences of man, social anthropology, the master 


scicnce of man, has slowly but steadily taken . to structuralism as a heuristic and 
explanatory tool. 


In the study of kinship problems the anthropologist finds himself in a position 
which resembles that of the structural linguist. Kinship terms, like phonemes, are 
elements of meaning and they acquire meaning only, if they are integrated into systems. 
‘Kinship Systems’ and ‘Phonemic systems’ are similar in the sense that both are built by 
the mind on the level of unconscious thought. As such, ‘‘in the case of kinship as well 
as linguistics, the observable phenomena result from the action of laws which are 
general but implicit..... although they belong to another order of reality, kinship 
phenomena are of the same type aslinguisteic phenomena” (Lrv1-Srravss, 1969: 34). And 
the anthropologist, using a method analogous in form (not in content of course) to the 


method used in structural linguistics, has achieved progress in the direction of 


generalisation, 
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Transfer of the phonological method to the study of kinship necessitates assimi- 
lation of Kinship terms to the phonemes of language from, the point of view of their 
formal treatment. In order to obtain a law of structure, the linguist analyses phonemes 
into “differential elements’, which then becomes possible to organize them into one or 
more “pairs of oppositions’ (JacorsoN cited in Levi-StRratss 1969). The anthropologist 
can analyze the kinship terms of a given system taking components into consideration, 
for instance, “father” in a patrilineal society is characterized positively with regard to 
sex (-Fmale), relative age (+older), generation (ascending), lineality (++ lineal), and 
it cannot express affinity or collaterality.- ‘Thus, for each system, one might ask what 
relationships are expressed, and for each term of the system, what connotation — posi- 
tive or negative — it carries regarding each of the foilowing relationships : generation, 
collaterality, sex, relative age, affinity, etc.” (LieEvi-Strarss, 1969 : 35). LeEvt-STRrRaAUss 
asserts that at this ‘‘microsociological’” stage it is possible to detect the general laws of 
structure, just as the linguist discovers his at the infra-phonemic level the distinc- 
tive features (viz. free variation. Contrastive distribution and complementary 
distribution). 


However, there js a profound difference between the table of phonemes of a 
language and the table of kinship terms of a society. Phonology of a language consti- 
tutes a system which facilitates communication. Likewise, kinship terms symbolize 
relationships, and the individuals, who use them, are under social obligations to adhere 
to culturally determined mode of conduct with regard to each other, such as, right or 
duty, familiarity or restraint, avoidance or joking, affection or hostility and the like. 
Kinship systems consist of two orders of reality, viz , the “system of appellations” and 
the “system of attitude’. The ‘‘system of appellations” does not reflect the ‘system 
of attitudes” uniformly in all societies. There are institutionalised attitudes as well 
as not institutionalised attitudes in each society Hence it is necessary to distinguish 
the diffuse, uncrystallized and not instituationalized behaviours from obligatory, 
sanctioned and socially imperative ones. LEVvr-StRauss writes that attitudes are secon- 
dary-elaborations meant to resolve contradictions inherent in the system of appella- 
tions (1969 : 37). In this connection a formal transposition of the method of structural 
linguistics allows the anthropologist to shed new light upon this problem. This can be 
illustrated through-the example of the avunculate. The importance of avunculate does 
not have a positive correlation with matrilineal system. It is associated with both 
patrilineal and matrilineal system. “The role of the maternal uncle cannot be explained 
as either a consequence or a survival of matrilineal kinship; it is only a-specific appli- 
cation of a very general tendency to associate definite social relations with definite 
forms of kinship regardless of maternal or peternal side” (Lrvi-Stnarss 1969 : 40). 
Levr-SrraAvss asserts that “the avuncular relation js not a relation in two, but in four 
terms : it assumes a brother, a sister, a brother-in-law, and a nephew”’ (1964 : 45). The 
four relationships which obtain between these terms comprise a global structure upon 
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which larger social super structures rest. The elements of this universal structure 
constitute dialectically two pairs of binary relations. In other words the basic global 
structure constitutes a topological set. “Society is not an assemblage of things but an 
assemblage of variables” (Lracn : 1961). LracH maintains that “if we apply ideas of 
topology to sociology we cease to be interested jin particular relationships and concern 


ourselves instead with the regularities of pattern among neighbouring relationships” 
(1961 ). 


For illustration it is necessary to examine some of the social systems. The 
society of the Trobriand Islanders of Melanesia is matrilineal, and there is free and 
familiar relations between father and son, and antagonism between .maternal uncle and 
nephew. Among the Trobrianders the relationship between husband and wife is inti- 
mate and reciprocal; and on the other hand relations between brother and sister are 
marked by rigid taboo (MaLInxowskI, 1929). In contrast to this among the Cherkess of 
the Caucasus there is hostility between father and son: whereas the maternal uncle 
assists his nephew and sends him presents. Among the Cherkess the brother-sister 


relationship is quite tender; but the relationship between spouses is one of indifference 
(cited in Levr-Stravss, 1969). 


Understanding of the structure of the societies of the Cherkess and Trobriand 
necessitates a correlative analysis of the attitudes between all the four sets of relation- 
ships within the micro-global structure, viz. brother|sister, husband|wife, father/son, 
and mother’s brother/sister’s son. Out of the analysis of these two societies a law can 


be formulated which runs as follws : ‘‘In both groups, the relation between maternal 
uncle and nephew is to the relation between brother and sister as the relation between 


husband and wife. Thus if we know one pair of relations, it is always possible to infer 
the other” (Lrvi-Stravss, 1969 : 42). 


If Among the patrilineal Tonga of Polynesia descent is patrilineal. Relations 
between husband and wife is harmonious, although the former exercises authority in 
all domestic matters; whereas the relationship between a married woman and her 
brother is one of severe restraint. A person exercises a great deal of freedom on his 
mother’s brother; but he is never free with his father; he cannot share his father’s food 


and drink, and is even forbidden from touching the latter’s head (GirrFoRrp cited in 
Lrvr-StTRravss). 


The Siuai of Bougainville are matrilineal people. The relationship between 
brother and sister is one of cordiality and mutuality. Between husband and wife harmo- 
nious understanding is rare. Likewise the relationship between the nephew and his 
mother’s brother varies between stern discipline and genial mutual dependence. A boy 
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normally stands in awesome respect towards his mother’s brother. In contrast to this 
the term ‘father’ doés not ‘evoke images of hostility or stern authority or awed respect 


(Oliver cited in LeEvi-Stratss). 


Trobriand — Matrilineal Cherkess — Patrilineal 


Siuai — Matrilineal Tonga — Patrilineal 


From the above examples Lrvi-StTrat'ss concludes that the contemporary method 
of analysis, i. €. establishment of a patterned correlation between types of descent and 
forms of avunculate does not subsume generalization. LrEvi-Stravss holds that “different 
forms of avunculate can coexist with the same type of descent, whether patrilineal or 
matrilineal. But we constantly find the same fundamental relationship between the 
four pairs of oppositions required to construct the system” ( 1969 : 44 ). The +sign 
stands for free and familiar relations, and the -sign indicates hostility, antagonism or 
restraint. Although this is an over-simplification, it can be used to rid the discipline of 
value-loaded analysis. Luvi-StTratss maintains that the synchronic law of correlation 
may be validated diachronically. 


From the above analysis it clearly transpires that in order to understand the 
avunculate’ one must treat it as one relationship within a system, while the system itself 
must be considered as a whole in order to grasp its structure. “This structure rests 
upon four terms (brother, sister, father and son), which are linked by two pairs of 
correlative oppositions in such a way that in each of the two generations there is always 
a positive relationship and a negative ONe...... eee This structure is the most elementary 


form of kinship that can exist. It jis, properly speaking, the unit of Kinship” 
(Lrv1-StTRravss, 1969 : 46 ). 


Structural Analysis of .Myth : 


In.order to understand the nature of myth, one has to choose between platitude 
and sophism, because some claim that human societies simply express, through their 
mythology, ‘‘fundamental feelings common to the whole of mankind, such as love, hate 
or revenge or that they try to provide some kind of explanations for phenomena which 
they cannot otherwise understand—astronomical, meteorological, and the like” ( Levi- 
Strearss, 1969 : 207 ). 


Mythology often reflects the social structure and social relations; and sometimes 
it provides an outlet for repressed feelings. Myths may appear to be contradictory at 
first sight and without any logic or continuity; but it is not true. There is astounding 
similarity between myths available throughout the world. The apparent antinomy in 
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the nature of myths provides a scope for their solution. The discovery of the dichotomy 
between sounds and meanings in structural linguistics holds a clue to this problem. 
There is no one-to-one correlation between a unit of sound and its meaning; the. rela- 
tionship between them is an arbitrary one. If one realises that it is the combination of 
the sounds, and not the sounds themselves, which provides: the significant data for 
analysis, then the contradiction can be surmounted. 


Livr-Stravss studied the structure: of myths, and he recognized myth as a 
product of language, and therefore, like language, myth is also made up of constituent 
units. If language is made up of phonemes, morphemes and the like, myth is also made 
up of similar but not identical elements whose ‘‘special properties are to be found only 
above the ordinary linguistic level” ( Hrxnricrs, 1875 : 17 ). Myths, according to LEvI- 
‘Srnrarss, are offsprings of ‘‘collective and unconscious fancying, and for this reason he 
seeks in it an immediate reflection of universal mental structures in the anatomy of the 
human mind” ( cited in MELRTINSKY, 1971 : 65 ). 


Lrvr-Srravss believes that, like language, if there is a meaning to be found in 
mythology it cannot reside in the isolated elements of a myth, but only in the way 
those elements are combined. He calls such elements as ‘‘gross constituent elements” 
or “mythemes’” which can be looked at the sentence level, although true constituent 
units of a myth may not be individual isolated sentences, but ‘‘classes of sentences”. 
Sentences, combined together in this manner, exhibit some common feature of meaning. 
The implication is that in a myth, a sentence in isolation cannot render any meaning 
unless it is functionally integrated to other sentences of the same myth. Myth, though 
is an oral narrative, has a complex pattern, and hence should be read asa whole. The 
technique involves grouping of the sentences of a myth into columns and determination 
of the feature of meaning shared by the sentences in each column. Like an orchestra 
score a myth manifests harmony, and like the former it must he read diachronically 
along one axis, ‘that is, page after page and from left to right—and synchronically on 
the other axis; all the notes written vertically making up one gross constituent ‘unit, 
that is one bundle of relations” (Lrv1-StTravss, 1969 : 212). 


Livi-Srravss has made structural analysis of the famous Greek myth of 
Oedipus. 


Here the LEv1-Stratsstax method will be tested in respect of a Tamil myth. 


Koovalan, born of merchant parents in a wealthy port city, was married to 
beautiful Kannaki, who too is of rich parents. On the wedding day or soon there after 
Koovalan was attracted by a beautiful dancing girl named Mathavi, and went to live 
with her jin another town. In the company of the dancing girl Koovalan completely 
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forgot his wife Kannaki. Kannaki pining for her husband in loneliness, discarded her 
ornaments, and sorrows became her only adoration. Koovalan lost his enormous wealth 
on Mathavi. Mathavi’s innocent jest in a song during a festival made Koovalan suspect 
her fidelity. Already impoverished he returned to Kannaki. Both Kannaki and Koova- 
lan decided to leave the city of Madras in order to regain their fortune. Reaching 
the outskirts of Madurai town, Koovalan left Kannaki under the protection of a 
shepherdess and proceeded to the city to sell one of his wife’s anklets, so that they can 
start afresh.-There he met the goldsmith of the royal household. This goldsmith, who 
had stolen the queen’s anklets sometime back, immediately planned to deceive Koovalan. 
He seized of the opportunity to accuse Koovalan of the theft of the queen’s anklet, and 
thus proved himself to be innocent. He informed the king, and Koovalan’ became a 
victim of the deceit perpetrated on him by the goldsmith. The king without investigation 
ordered capital punishment, and Koovalan was unjustly killed. This shocking news 
reached Kannaki. Distraught with grief she rushed to the palace and found Koovalan 
dead. She wailed and wailed ‘until she seemed to see Koovalan rise up to the heaven 
saying to her ‘“‘stay here”. All her grief turned into wrath. She resolved to prove the 
innocence of her husband and avenge his death. She proved the innocence of her hus- 
band by breaking open the other half of the anklet pair, and demonstrated to the king 
his tragic error. The king died broken-hearted, and the queen followed her lord. 
Kannaki tore off her left breast, and threw it on the city which was gestroyed by fire. 
She climbed a hill top where Koovalan descended, and took her to heaven in his 
celestial chariot. 


For making a structural study of any myth, LEvi-STrarss says that it is nece- 
ssary at the first step, to break down the story of the myth on the basis of its features 
into ‘“‘shortest possible sentences’’, and write ‘‘each sentence on an index card bearing a 
number corresponding to the unfolding of story” (LEvi-STravss, 1969 : 211). And than 
the cards be arranged in columns on the basis of their common features like a musical 
score. LEvi-Stratss does it this way : 1, 2, 4, 4, 8, 2, 3,4,6, 8, .1, 4,5, 7,8, 1, 2 
5,7, ; and 3, 4, 5, 6, 8. The numbers are vertically common and horizontally eq deal. 


| 2 | 3 | 4 । 6 | 8 
} | । 4 4 | 8 
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I 


1. Knovalan marries 


Kannaki. 


2. Koovalan falls 
in love with 
Courtesan 
Mathavi. 


6. Koovalan returns 


to Kannaki. 


. 


7. Koovalan wants 
to sell his wife’s 
anklet for 
revival of 
family life, 


14: Koovalan 
descends from 
heaven to take 
Kannaki along 
with him. 


II 


9. King kills 


Koovalan. 


12. Both king and 
queen die. 


13. Kannaki throws 
her left breast to 
destroy the town. 


ItI 


10. Kannaki resolves 
to avenge the 
death of her 
husband. 


11. She demonstrates 
the other anklet 
and exposes the 
king of his tragic 
error. 


177 


3. Koovalan forgets 
his wife for 


Mathavi. 


4. Koovalan 
becomes impover- 
ished for the 
strumpet. 


5. Koovalan 
suspects Mathavi 
of infidelity. 


8. Koovalan is 
deceived by the 
royal goldsmith. 
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By carrying out the above operation we have delineated the basic structure of 
the myth. The myth is divided into four columns, each of which consists of units or 
mythemes exhibiting common features. The units or mythemes grouped under columns 
comprise two pairs of binary opposition and exhibit events which involve a man or a 
woman, column-I stands for a sense of ‘togetherness’ of a man and a woman, the inevi- 
table precondition of life or creation, and thus the common feature of this column is— 
‘life.’ The second column exhibits a feature which is the contrary of the first, that is, 
‘death.’ Life is to be created for the ongoing process of human social life, but life has 
always its inevitable corollary, 7. e. ‘death.’ This is amply demonstrated by the last 
mytheme of column-II : , ‘‘Kannaki throws her left breast and destroyes the town’’. This 
pehnomenon exhibits the clement of binary opposition, that is, the left is opposed to the 
right, and when left has the potentiality of destruction, right has the powers of crea- 
tion—one symbolises death, and the other life. 

The common features of column-III exhibits ‘gain’ or ‘hope.’ For example, 
Kannaki resolves to avenge the death of her husband, and thereby tries to retrieve the 
loss of truth, and she regains it by displaying the other anklet. In contrast to this the 
mythemes of the fourth column depict facts of Loss or despair. 

Thus the myth comprises of two pairs of opposed elements, viz. : 

Column-I : Life 
Column-II Death 
Column-IIf : Gain 
Column-IV : Loss 

Therefore, the opposition here is ‘life’ to ‘death’ as ‘gain to ‘loss’ as ‘life’ is to 
‘gain’ and ‘loss’ jis to ‘death.’ Hence, the myth tries to solve the paradox of ‘life’ and 
‘death’ in the cycle of ‘hope’ and ‘despair.’ 
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R. C. MisHRA, Puri : 


THE EXTANT ATHARVA VEDA SAKHAS AND THEIR 
AREA OF CIRCULATION 


Though the number of Atharva Veda (AV) sdakhds mentioned in different texts 
varies from five to hundred, the most accepted number is nine (Patafijali : Paspasahnika 
navadha atharvanra , AV parisista 49, Saunakiya Carana Vvuha, Rityayana Parisista- 
dasakam). Sdyara in his introduction to the AV bhasya and others testify that AI has 
nine sdkhds. The $akha names are differently written in different texts, sometimes 
with slight Variations but sometimes they are altogether new. But the most correct in 
so far as the number and names are concerned seems to be the information found in 
AV Parisista 49.4.1, The nine names given there are :—Paippaladah, Staudah, Mauddah, 
Saunakiydh, jajalah, jaladah, Brahmavadiah, Devadarsah, Caranavaidyah. This text 
belongs to the AV tradition, and so, its information should be accepted as authentic. 
The other texts do not belong to the AV tradition proper. On this subject much has 
been written by scholars. So I don’t want to linger on it. The remark I want to make 
is that the Paippalada sakhd and the Saunaka sdakhd, are common in all the enumera- 
tions and it is remarkable that only these two sSakkdas are known to be extant at 
present. But I feel that a third sdkha i.e. the Devadarsi is perhaps extant also. So I 


shall confine my discussion regarding the circulation of these three sakhdas only ¢, e. 
the Saunaka, the Paippalada and the Devadarsi, 


The Saunaka sakha : 


This $akAd is widely known to the scholars at present. Most of the important 
texts of it are published. Among the sakhas of the AV, it is considered as Vulgate by 
the scholars. The AV tradition seems to be fully maintained in the s@khda. 


Now, coming to the area of its circulation we feel that the information known 
so far is inadequate, So I humbly try to give more information on the basis of manus- 
cripts available at different places and on the epigraphic evidences. So far it is believed 
that the Brahmanas of this $4akh4 live mainly in Gujrat, and only a few are seattered 
in Maharastra. But we find that it had.extended from Vijayanagar (Karnataka) in the 
South to Kashmir in the North. At present the Saunkiya (S) brdhmara-families are 
living in Maharastra, Gujrat, Rajasthan, Gwalior ( M. P. ), Banaras and probably in 


Kashmir. In the recent past it was popular in a Vast area covering the whole of the 
Western parts of India. ` 
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We know that Sa@yata, a native of Vijayanagar, wrote the commentary on AV 
(S) in the 14th Century, and he was probably not aware of the AV (P). Now, we have 
epigraphic proof that in the 15th cent. A.D., AV (S) Brahmavras of the Vijayanagar 
Empire migrated to Maharastra. D. B. DisxaLKar says, ‘‘In West Maharastra, there are 
living about fifty AJ Brdhmana families in the Khatav Taluka of Satara District. Interes- 
ting information is obtained from some old Marathi records about their colonisationin this 
region. An Atharvavedi Bréhmanva named Dada Narasi of the Bhalandayana gotra who 
migrated from Vijayanagar in Karnataka obtained a forman from the Bijapur Sultan in 
1385 4.D. to populate the Khatav division of the-then Karhad district which had been 
depopulated during the Durgadevi famine (Selections from the Peshwa Dapthar Vol., 45 
Nos 2 and 3). His descendants bearing the surname Kale are still to be found at Malavdi 
in the Khatav Taluka. He had invited and settled some more AVY families whose descen- 
dants are still there. It is curious to see that although Dada Narasi is said to have hailed 
from Karnataka, no Atharvavedi Brahmana-families are known to have existed there, 
There was another colony of the Atharvavedi Brdhmavas in the village Khed Mahuli, a 
mile and half to the West of the confluence of Krishna amd Venna and three miles to 
the West of Satara, as evidenced by a stone inscription dated Saka 1499 found in a Siva- 
temple ther noted above. These facts lead us to believe that there was a regular emigra- 
tion of the AV and other Bréhmaias from Karnataka on the fall of Vijayanagar Empire, 


and to make themselves popular among the subjects, the Bijapur Muslim rulers sometimes 
issued grants in their favour.’ R.G. BHANNARKAR noticed a Vedic school of AV Brihmanas 


in Mahuli.* DisxALKAR continues, ‘‘Some of the AV Bréhmavas who had settled jn the 
adjoining village of Chinchner on the bank of the Krishna migrated to Sangli, Ramadurga, 


Gwalior and Charkhar (in Bundelkhand) at the invitation of the rulers of the places who 
had maintained at their courts learned Brdhmavas of all the four Vedas”. S. P. Paxnrr 
collected MSS of AV from Kesava Bhat Daji Bhat of Mahuli. According to Pandit he 
was one of the four good Vaidikas of the 417 in Deccan.* Venkat Bhatji Gore of Sangli 
is considered by him as the most celebrated Atharvavedin in the Deccan. A few years 
back, V.V. Buin of Pune collected a good number of AJ (S) MSS from his descendants. 
These MSS are now deposited in the Vaidika Savnisodhana Mandala, Pune. Venkat 
Bhatji’s cousin Ganesa Bhat Dada of Mahuli visited Sringeri, and discovered a part of 
Sdyana’s commentary- Two MSS of S@yana’s commentarry on AV (S) were discovered 
from the Matha at Kudle, Karnataka. On the basis of these two MSS, S. P. Paxnirt 
edited the AV (S) with Sayanabhasya. From this we understand the importance of AV 
(S) Brhmatas of Vijayanagar and Maharastra for the AV (S) tradition. The Hanampur 
(Dharwar Dist.) inscription of the 16th Century A. D., mentions an 4V Bréhmata who 
belonged to the Gautama Gotra, Madhyandina sakha, and practised Katyayana Siitra 
(AR.LEp. 1949-50, No. 85 P. 25).° The mention of the Madhyandina Sabha and Kdatya- 
yana Sutra along with the AV shows that the AV Brihmavas already 
lost their tradition in that area. This, and the previous information supplied by D. B. 
DIsKALAKAR explain the disappearance of 4 Brahmathas in ‘Karnataka. Now, coming 
to Gujrat, the home land of the Saunakiya Brahmanas, we find that they are still living 


< 
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in Baroda and the Saursatra regions, pursuing their tradition,though owing to the influ- 
ence of modern life the number of ritualists are decreasing day by day. In the recent 
times V. RacirAVAN, under the good offices of H.H. Sanikardcirya of Dvarakd, arranged 
a tape-recording of the AV (S) from the Kanthapathins of Gujrat.’ Now-a-days AV 
Brahmanzas are found at Bhavanagar and Junégadh. in Saurastraand at Sinore, Lunavada 
and Karnali near: Baroda.’ It is interesting to note that plates are discovered from 
Bhavanagar (623 A.D.) and Lunavada (76 A.D.) where AV Bra@hmanas were granted 
lands by the Kings®. From these we can safely conclude that AV’ Bra@hmatas have been 
living in these areas at least from 7th Century A.D. 


There are some AV Brdhmanas also in Rajasthan ( formerly Rajputana ). A 
manuscript of AV is there in the Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute collected from 
Sadasukha Sukla of Jayanagar. One of the MSS of A}? used by S. P. Paxnitt for his 
edition was written by one Giridhar Osa in Surapur near Jodhpur. Witrson has seen 
also some AV Brahmatias in Rajasthan.” 


N At Gwalior ( M.P. ), a few AV (S) Brdhmanas are living. D. B. DisxALKAR knew 
a Saunakiya Br2?hmana named Vishnubhat of that place.®®° In recent times late H.R. 
Diwrrar collected a copy of Kesava’s Paddhati from the AV Braéhmana family of late 
Ganeshabhatta Dada Gore.” 

In Banaras some AV (S) Brahmana families are there. DiwEKAR procured a copy 
of Kesava’s Paddhati from an Atharvavedin Pandit Narayanabhatji Ratate of Banaras. 
Late. V. RAGHAVAXN informs that two Atharvavedins, Bhavani Sankar Dwivedi and his 
son Mohanlal Dwivedi lived in that place.** H.T. CorLEBROooKE™ and F. Otto SCHRADER! ® 
Procured MSS of 52 AV Upanisads from Banaras. Through ages Banaras has been 
the meeting place of the Brdhmanas of all the Vedas. Some AV (S) Brahmanas have 
settled there. 


n Some scholars think that some Paippaldadins were living in Kashmir. I think 
that not only Paippalddins but also Saunakiyas were living there. We find about 
twenty MSS of AV Samhita deposited in the Raghunath Temple Library of Jammu.?® 
Wherefrom were they procured ? It is perhaps one of the largest collections of the MSS 
of the AV (S). MSS of the. Gopatha Brahmana, Kausika Stitra, Kesava'’s Paddhati, 
Sarvanukramani, AV Upanisads etc. are deposited here. We see that a good number of 
MSS of Naraydna’s Commentaries on 52 AV Upanisads are deposited here. Here two 
rare MSS of the Commentary of Narayana on the Varadottaratapini ( Dvitiyopanisad ) 
are available.- Moreover, K. V. Hvar says that the Atharvavedins were living in 
Kashmir in the beginning of the 19th century 4.D.3* F. Otto Scnraper in the Introduc- 
tion to his Critical edition of the Samdanyavedanta Upanisads informs us that he has 
collected the MSS of 52 AV Upanisads from one Bréhmatnta Sahaja Bhatta of Stinagar. 
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my researches on AV Upanisads, I know that the MSS of 52 AV Upanisads are current 
among the Saunakiya Atharvavedins. So I think that Sahaja Bhatta must have been a 
Saunakiya Atharvavedin. Hence I presume that some Saunakiya Atharvavedins were 
living in Kashmir and some may still be found if proper search is made. 


The above facts indicate the circulation of the Saunakasdhkhda at present in the 
Western parts of India and Kashmir. 


The Paippatada Sakha : 

The discovery of the birch-bark MS of the Paippalada Sékha in Kashmir was an 
epoch-making event in Oriental Studies. But it is known that the MS is very defective, 
and the first folio is missing. Several other folios are lost or damaged. The MS is 
corrupt in many places. So efforts were made to find out more MSS but the attempts 
became futile. In 1957, D.M. BniattTacCHaRYYaA surprised the scholarly world by disco- 

, vering AV (P) Brahimanas in Orissa. He collected the MSS of Paippaldéda Sakha but 
died after editing AV (P) Samhita up to the 4th Kanda only. The scholarly world will 
remain grateful to the memory of this erudite scholar for his great discovery. Under 
‘accidental circumstances I started my research on Paippalada Atharvavedins of Orissa. 
By now I have completed rescarch on the Upanisad tradition prevalent in Paippaldda 
as well as Saunaka sdakhds of 47. Through my intensive search for Paippalada MSS, 
I came to know that hundreds of Paippaldadins live in different parts of Orissa, Bihar 
and West Bengal covering a vast area and MSS of the Paippaldda literature are 
available. So far I have found Paippalddins in six districts of Orissa f. e. Ganjam, Puri, 
Cuttack, Balasore, Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar; Singbhum district of Bihar and Midnapur 
district of West Bengal. I also collected MSS of different texts of the Paippalada- 
tradition. All the Paippalddins of Eastern Indja are Oriya-speaking people. Their 
texts are written in Oriya-script on palm-leaves. They live in villages. The MSS were 
written by the ancesters of the present possessors. At present no one writes on palm- 
leaves. The old MSS ofAV (P) are fast disappearing due to the ignorance of the owners 
and due to natural causes. It is difficult to collect MSS from the Paippaldadins, They, 
conceal them if an outsider makes an approach. They prefer to let them rust than to 
give them to an outsider. In spite of various types of difficulties, I am able to acquire 


MSS of the Paippalada sakhd, 


In the medieval period also the Paippalada Bréahmanas were living in Bengal 
and Orissa. We find epigraphic: proof for it. In the Belva ( Dinajpur district of 
Bangladesh ( plates of 1065 A. D. and in the Manhainagar (Pobna district of Bangladesh) 
plates of King Laxmanasena ( J2th century ) the donlors are mentioned as Pappalada 
Brahmanas. Two other epigraphic records indicate the presence of the AV Brahmanas 
in Orissa. The grants of the Somavarisi kings of Orissa dated 674 A. D: ( E. 1. 27,116 ) 
‘and the Neulpur grant of Subhdkaradeva dated 9th Century A. D., show that AV 
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Bréahmanas were living in Orissa at that time.!® Though their sakAd jis not mentioned, 
I think that they were Paippalddins. In those areas the Paippalddins are living even 
at present. 


Now coming to Kashmir, once considered as the home-land of the Paippaladins, 
we have no definite proof of the existence of AV (P) Briuhmanas there. Only we have 
some indications. Rotrn thinks that there were some in Kashmir. K. C. CHATTOPADHYAYA 
in his presidential address in the Vedic section of Ninth A.L.O.C. says, ‘I learn from a 
friend much interested in Vedic studies, who had been in Kashmir that there are still 
Vaidikas of the Paippalada school in the land”.** One thing to be noted is that two 
more copies of the Tubingen MS of AV (P) are available in the libraries of R.A.S., 
Bombay and India Office Library, London. The Bombay MS was copied in Kashmir in 
Samvat 1926 ( 1870 A. D. ) before the Tubingen MS was sent to Rorn. ‘Similarly 90 MS 
must have been written carlier. Some Patippala.lins might have copied them. They 
may be living even now in some remote areas beyond the notice of scholars. 


Regarding the presence of the Paippa!ladins in other areas we have some indirect 
proofs. In modern times we hear some AV Brahmazas of Gujrat and Maharastra claim- 
ing themselves Paippalddins but read the Saunaka texts. D. M. BHATTACHARYYA” ° cited 
some such cases. He says that late pandit Hiralal Pancnrout of Tejpal Sanskrit College, 
Bombay was a Gujrat Brdhmana of the Paippalida Sakha. He further says that he met 
an atharvavedin at Ahmedabad -in 1961, who thinks himself a Paippaldadin but recites 
the Sauwnaka mantras. He quotes D. B. DiskaLKanr who had seen some AV Brihmanas of 
Maharastra Calling themselves Saunakiya Paippaladins. G. ButLER as quoted by 
Simornkn®? had seen some such persons in Kathiawad, Gujrat believing themselves 
Paippaldadins’ but reading the Saunaka texts. In recent times S.S. BAHULKAR®* has come 
to know of the existence of such Brdhmanas in Gujrat from one Pandit Vasudeva 
Pancholi of the Atharvana Pdtshasald at Sinore. Two inscriptions indicate that there 
were some Paippaladins in Western India in the medieval period. The Vasim (in 
Vidarbha) plates of the Vakataka king Vindhyasakti II of 4th.century A.D. mention 
Brahmanas of this $4kha. In the Kaira (Gujrat) plates of the Gurjara King Dadda II of 
5th Century A.D. one Paippalada Brahmana*®? received land-grants along with Brah- 
maztas of other Vedas. 


From the above information we conclude that Paippaladins were there in 
Gujrat and Maharastra in Olden days but they lost their tradition because of the pre- 
sence of overwhelming number of Saunakiya Brahmanas in these areas. Now some of 
them: retain the faint memory of their past. At present the Paippalada-tradition is 
found in Eastern India. There may be some in Kashmir. 
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The Devadarsi sakha : 

This is one of the nine schools of 4V mentioned earlier. Only one Upanisad 
of this 3a@khd is found in AV Upanisad collections. It is the Tripadvibhiitimahanarayano- 
panisad of the Muktika-tradition. The name Devadars!? occurs in the body of this text 
and in the colophons of the MSS of the same text in the Paippaldda tradition. This 
sakha seems to have been very popular in the days of yore. The name found mentioned 
in AV Parisista 49 (Devadarsah), Saunakiya Caranavyiha (Kunakhi Vedadass?) by 
Sayana (Vedadarsaht) in Kéatyayana Parisista dasakam (Vedasparsa) Srimadbhtgavata 
Purana (Vedasparsa) and Visnu Purdsa (Devadarsa) etc. The variant names of it found 
in various texts are — Devadarsa, RKRunakhi, Vedasparsa, Vedadarsi Vedadarsa, 
Devarsit, Divadarsa and Devadarsi. Since among these variants the name Devadars? is 
found in its only available text; in the Paippalida-tradition and in Kausika Sutra 85.7, 
I think that the correct name should be Devadarsi, Devadarsa might have been the 


promulgater of this $akhi. 


_It is interesting to know that the Tripadvibhiitimahandarayanopanisad of this 
sakhi is included inthe 1(8 Upamsads of the Muktikda-tradition whereas the famed 
Mahandarayanwe or Ndrdayana Upanigad, the 10th Aranyaka of the Taittiriya sSakha jis 
ignored. Still more interesting is the fact that the Sawuraka AV Upanisad tradition 
includes the 10th Aranyaka of the Ta:tiiriya Saka in some of its collections and ignores 
it completely. One collection of the Saunaka-tradition declares that the Mahandarayan- 
opanisad ( T. A. ) belongs to the Paippaldda sSakha. But in the present AV (P) MSS, the 
Tripadvibhirimahanarayanopanisad is found whereas the Mahandrayanopanisad ( T. A. ) 
is missing. Another thing to. be noted is that the colophon of (T.M.U. of Muktika- 
tradition drops the words, ‘‘Devadars-ityakhyatharvana sakhayam” but retains ‘“Jtydatha- 
rvana mahdandarayanopanisadi etc. indicating its Atharvanic source. In the Pa:ppaldda 
tradition the full colophon “‘Dervadarsityakhyatharvana sakhaydin’”’ is ‘preserved. In the 
body'‘of the text of T.M.U. the line indicating its original source remains unimpaired. 
The relevant line as found in the first adhydya like this —( Mahd Visyu addressing to 
Brahma ) Brahman Devadarsityakhydatharvana sakhayam paramatatvarahasydtharvang 
mahdandarayanopanisadi guruiisyasamvadah purdtanah prasiddhataya jagarti. Here the 
word d4tharvala is twice mentioned to emphasise the fact that this text really belongs to 
AV tradition of Devadarsin. The Second ‘atharvana’ clearly differentjates this Upanisad 
from the other Upanisad of the same name, the M. U. of the Taittiriya sakhd. Moreover, 
the precaution is taken by incorporating the $akha-name in the body of the text to 
ensure its preservation. This indicates the anxiety of the Devadarsins to retain their 
stamp in their text. ` 


_ In the Purdnas®* Devadarta isa Key figure. He is one of the two disciples of 
Kabandha. Kabandha taught half of the 47 to him and the other half to Pathya. Deva- 
darsa again divided his share into four parts and gave them to his four disciples — 
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Moda, Brahmabala, Pippaldda, Saukydiyani. Pathya divided the other half into three, and 
gave to his three disciples; Jajali, Kumuda and Saunaka. Saunaka again divided his 
part into two and gave them to his two disciples. In this description of Puranas, Deva- 


darsa plays a prominent role. He is the head of one line of successors of the AV out of 
the two lines. 


Now regarding the area of its circulation D.M. BHATTACHARYYA says, ‘“‘I now 
learn from V. Raghavan that Somanatha’s Paxnditdrddhyacarita in Telugu mentions a 
good many Vedasdkhds apparently existing in his own country in his own time, six 
belonged to the AV Pippaldda, Saunaka, Virantaviya, Brahmavada. Donta and Devad- 
arss 1.” *® This indicates that Devadarsi s@kha was known in Telugu areas: 


The Tripad Vibhiitimahandarayanopanisad is included in the Muktik4a-Collection 
whose sphere of influence was confined to the Southern region up to the 19th century 
A.D. It is not found in Northern MSS Collections. This indicates the Southern origin 
of the T.M.U. Some Paippaladins of the Ganjam district of Orissa live close to Andhra 
region. They must have come to know of this Upanisad at a later period, and have 
replaced the Mahanardayanopanisad of the Taittiriya sakh@ with the present text of the 
AV tradition proper. That is why we find T. M. U. in the present Paippaldada Collec- 
tions and the M. U. of T. A. as stated in the Saunaka collection. Some scholars who 
have worked on Upanisad MSS of the South India think that the T.M. U. is the Andhra 
recension of the old Mahdnariyanopanisad T. A. So I guess the T. M. U. must have 
been written by Devadarsins somewhere in Andhra and the compiler of Muktika collec- 
tion must have-belonged to that area. So he could not ignore the native tradition. As 


a result of this, it was preferred to the older and more important Mahantrayanopanisad 
of the Taittrriya sakhd. 


From the foregoing discussions I conclude that up toa certain period of time 
Devadarst sakhd was prevalent in the South India possibly in the Andhra region and it 
had a literature of its own out of which T. M. U. is known to us. If a thorough survey 
is undertaken more texts belonging to it may be found. 
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UTPATA (STARTLING PHENOMENA): 
AN EXPOSITION AND ANALYSIS 


It is a common knowledge that the path of human evolution and revolution is, 
time and again, vitiated by inroads of an wily Nature. Holocausts and cataclisms like 
earthquake, conflagration and floods do visit us even today. And, the modern man finds 
himself completely helpless when so engulfed. The scientists’ view in this regard is too 
popular to be mentioned here. On the other hand, what preoccupies us at the moment 


are the treatment and measures accorded to the Utpdata and Adbhuta phenomena in our 
ancient tradition. 


Definition : 


An Utpdata is generally defined as one which is ‘contrary to nature’ Prakrtera- 
nyatvamutpdta. (Brhatsamhita 45.1). This is variously explained as prakrtiviparydasa 
(reversal of nature) (samasasamhitda reading quoted by Bhaitotpala on 45.1 of Br. Samhita 
‘Prakrteranythotpatah’ (different from nature) (Garga quoted in Adbhutasagara, H. D. 
Jna, Benaras 1905, P. 5), and ‘prakrti-viruddhah’ (in direct apposition to nature) 
(Atharvandadbhuta, quoted in Adbhutasdagara,p. 5). All these point to conditions and, 
incidents which may be called unnatural or anatural. Thus an Utpdta is one which takes 
place primarily in contrast to the normal order that is generally observed in a state of 


nature. Such phenomena clearly violate the natural order like that of an earthquake or 
the appearance of comet etc. 


Utpata and adbhuta : 


Such occurences are also known as adbhuta and suitable means are prescribed 
for riddance of their evil influences. Though most of the authors use the terms abdinutd 
and wtpata on the same parlour yet, Ballalasena in his monumental treatise Adbhiita- 
s{gara (P. 4) incorporates the differences. An adbhuta is defined by him as Abhiita- 
pirval  yatpiirvam, yatpiirvamjayate nyatha | tadadbhutamiti proktamt naimittam 
syannimittajam) : When the unforeseen manifestsand the manifested ones become: 
different that is to be known as Ad bhuta; naimitta is one which arises from a cause). 


Quoting the opinions of ancient authorities like V rddhagarga, Barhaspatya and 
Pardsara, he tries to drive home the point that adbAuta is a generic term which inclu- 
des utpata as a species. Adbhuta is primarily divided into two categories : nimitta—that 
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which has a cause (apparently). Each of these is also two-fold depending on its suspici- 
ous character and otherwise. The same author prefers to describe an wtpdta as one 
which is both inauspicious and uncaused (asubhdnimstta). Thus, an utpata is defined as 
one which is responsible for premature death and destruction, causing anxiety to 
worldly people thereby and multiplying their sorrows and suffering. According to the 
author all other detrimental and pernicious portents also can be included in the cate- 
gory of an utpdata. (Adbhutasagara P, 5). 


List of Utpatas : 


Now it is pertinent that we should acquaint ourselves with some of the pheno- 
mena that are described as utpatas (startling phenomena). 


SLP (Samrdjyalaksm/pithika) (Section X) provides a list of utpatas and pres- 
cribes that these appearing, the king should perform a grand pacificatory rite to 
overcome the evil effects of these phenomena. The list, as enumerated, is as follows : 


When there is an epidemic ( janamdra ) in the city or State, when there is 
absolutely no rainfall and consequently people suffer from emaciation ( ksdnma ) and 
agitation ( ksobha ), when the capital or kingdom stands under enemy’s attack, when 
draught-animals viz. elephants, horses etc. suffer from disease or affliction all at a time 
or start shedding tears, when blood oozes. out of trees and creepers of the garden, when 
idol of gods show movement, laughter and dance or when there is earthquake or burs- 
ting of earth’s surface, when there is deformity in child-birth in respect of human beings 
cows, deer and birds, when mushroom ( chatraka }), bee-hives ( madhw )}, and ant-hills 
( Val/mika ) appear in the country and ants become winged, when all of a sudden, the 
forest-trees dry up, when rainbow appears at night-and stars during day, when comets 
are seen in the firmament or when meteor-fall is observed in the sky, when forest 
animals run into human habitations. without any apparent reason when the natural 
property of herbs, bushes, creepers and trees get reversed, when towns and cities are 
affected by sudden conflagration and fire spreads from house to house when twin-fruits: 
appear in plantain and arcca-nut ( arecacatechu ) trees, or when banana plants of 
the garden bear south-facing fruits, when there is excess or scarce rainfall or when 
medicinal plants are widely devoid of the sap ( rasa ), when the sun becomes lustreless 
and there appears a hole in its middle, or when there are meteoric falls and of flames 
( dipika ) from the sky, when four different suns appear in four different directions 
falling or when the sun-and moon are, surrounded by three haloes ( parivesatraya ); 
when lightnings strike in a cloudless sky but there is none at‘the onset of clouds, when 
smoke is seen without trace of fire and imaginary astral cities ( gandharva-nagara ) 
with acvariety of forms appear in the sky and stones, blood and ash rain there, 
when ina similar way is heard weird songs and raining of stones, grass and wood into 
human habitations, when the spectacle of pairing of crows is repeated and the sight of 
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white crow becomes not infrequent, when the: walls of building and pavilions cave in 
and finally, when static things like mountains, trees etc. appear with mobility and the 
mobile are deprived of movements, then in all such cases, is to be observed by the 
prudent ones ( manigsin ), a great ceremonial ritual of goddess SL obviously, to wear 
out the bad effects of such incidences. ‘Kings and rulers. being in the central focus of 
the author, are particularly advised to perform such a ritual as per the prescribed rules 
( Kartavyo’tra visesena rajabhisca yathavidhi ( SLP 10.4-21 ). 


An analysis of the foregoing list of Utpatas in the light of aforesaid definition, 
seems to lead us to the conclusion that the entire list can safely be interpreted under 
the esubhdnimstta category of Adbinuwastgara. 


Their nature ; 


SLP goes further to inform us that whatever may be the nature of an wutpdra, if 
variously and widely observed, its effects are considered to be largely portentious. (SLP 
X 24-25). Explaining the phenomenon of Utpata, an AV parisista ( No. 64 ) called “ 
Utpatalaksana states that ‘whenever there is change in the nature, we have to under- 
stand it to be an utpata”. (Prakrteranyathdbhiva yatra yatropajdyateltatra tatra vijaniydat 
Sarvamutpatalaksanam ) { 64.1.2 ) 


The author of another parisista tries to offer explanations as to the occurence 
of such phenomena. It says that ‘the gods send portents which are contrary to nature to 
warn that men should behave better Ef. Miss D. J. KonrBnucce, AV-Parisista uber 
omina P.17 quoted by BoLEE, Sadvirisa Brahmana ( P.104. ) Elsewhere, in connection 
with protents in general, it is said that the gods send portents in order to indicate 
the future. ( AV-Parisista No. 72.5.1.3 ) 


“Srjanti|deva dw yadbntani 

Pragupasargat pratibodhantrtham | 

Karyani vighanans|tatha janandam 

Karméakule varnasamakule cal.” and ° 

“apacarepa nardandm upasargah papasancaydt bhavati samsiicayanti 
divyantariksabhaumase Utpatah ”’ 


( Br samhita Utpatadhyaya. 2 ) 


Depending on their manifestation, these are divided into three distinct classes— 
those which appear on earth ( Pdarthiva ), in the intermediary region (antariksa) 
and in the sky (divya) and each succeeding one is held to be more powerful than 
the preceding one, the last category being the strongest.. ( Parthivam cdantarikgam 
Ca divyamutpatalaksanam. ( AVv—Parisista 64.1.3. ). “Ksitigaganadivyajato yathottaram 
gurutaro bhavati.”’ ( Samdasa samhitda. ) 
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Treatment : 


Now, as to the treatment of the subject, one observes that some Utpatas are 
quite common to many important texts which broach on the subject. Extarordinary 
Utpatas like earthquake, splitting of earth’s surface, devastation caused by fire, falling 
of meteors and stars, haloes around the Sun and moon, weired sight and sound in the 
sky, pairing of crows, falling of walls of houses etc: are abundantly and commonly dealt 
with in Sadvimsa Brahmana, ( Utpatalaksana ) (64) and ( Adbhutasanti (72) parisistas of 
the AV, Brhatsamhitéa, Adbhutasagara, Mdanasolldsa, Sivatattvaratanakara ( STR) and 
SLP. However, a survey of the contents reveals some differences in the lists of Utpdata 
which are mentioned in different texts. ° 


Differences : 
While SLP considers janamdara (epidemic) as an extraordinary omen of the 


first order in which the fate of a vast multitude of life is endangered, Sadvimsa 
Brahmana and the rest prefer to drop this altogether The sight of stars during daytime 
is popularly considered to be ominous even today, but this phenomenon like some 
others, such as attack by an enemy, excess or scarce rain-fall, afflication, when 
commonly suffered by animals as a class that manifests in trickles of tears from their 
eyes etc. which are mentioned with greater coucern in SLP are conspicuous by their 
absence in Sadvimsa Brahmana. Similarly, glowing of ponds, floating of stones and 
oozing out of blood from the udders of a cow are a common occurence in Sadvinisa, 
AV-Paristia and STR. Likewise, while Sivatattvaratnakara, a comparatively recent work 
(18th century A. D.) considers the sight of an owl in the vicinity of a house as indica- 
tive of the death of the landlord, others prefer to overlook. In this way, such comparison 
can be prolonged and differences multiplied. However, this is not withstanding the 
fact that there are some common devastating phenomena like earthquake etc. which are 
uniformly regarded as portentious by all the authors. Regarding the differences in 
the various lists we may add here that in face of the vastness of such unnatural 
phenomena, no list in itself seems to be exhaustive. 


Riddance : 

It is interesting to note here that the means suggested to get rid of the impact of 
identical Utpatas, also appear to be varied. SLP prescribes observance of a great ceremo- 
nial ritual of goddess SL to escape the wrath of three different classes of Urpdtas as a 
whole. But an AV parisista (No. 64) recommends a grvat pacificatory rite of Rudra 
followed by generous donations which is said to be destroyer of the evils cast by Utpata 
(AVP 64.10.10). On the other hand, in (Parisista 67) the author identifies a particular 
or a host of Utpatas with a particula god v.z. Indra, Agni, Varuna etc., and recommends 
a worship in honour of that particular god for riddance from the concerned troublc. 
For example, we get instructions for the propitiation of Indra with oblations of 
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clarified butter and Sthalipaka for riddance from the evil that arises out of witnessing 
a rain-bow at night or at the onset of death of a large number of animals and in the 
event of a royal dispute etc. (67.1.1-8). In a similar way, other texts also prescribe diffe- 
rent ways for pacifying the effects of the same Utpata. Sadvimsa Brahmana (6.8.2) 
prescribes a ritual to the wind-god (Vdyu) for having sighted a rain-bow at night, 
while in such cases. Sivatattvaratnakara recommends a sacrifice in honour of Sun, 
Moon, Rain or the Wind-god (4.11.79-81). And, such difference keeps on occuring 
owing possibly to the various traditions, these texts follow. 


One more innovation with regard tothe character of Utpata is provided by 
Sivatattvaratndkara. While viewing the nature of UVtpdtas, it attaches a relative charac- 
ter to these in which it appears to owe its inspiration to ancient authorities like 
Vardhamihira. For example, Sivatattvaratidkara states that one set of Utpatas might 
be ominous with regard to a particular season only. But if observed during different 
times, they are regarded as auspicious—Subhdavahah. The sight of meteors, blue haloes 
surrounding the sun and the moon, burning of something other than fire etc. which 
are equally considered bad, become auspicious, if observed during Summer (4.11.33). 


In spite of the fact that a variety of means are suggested for obtaining a riddance, 
there appears to exist a strange agreement amongst different authors with regard to 
the cause of such unholy incidents. Most of these texts seemingly agree to the divine 
theory of their orginlas mentioned earlier that gods when enraged by the wanton 
behaviour of men, send these to warn them behave better e.g. (AV Parisisia 72.5.3.). 
And therefore, possibly arises a need.to offer rituals to different gods with a prayer to 
get their blessings in the event of the incidence of an Utpdta. 


° At one place Sivatattvaratnikara mentions a curious thing. With certainty, it 
states that whatever be the nature and descriptions of the manifestation of a startling 
phenomenon, if it is followed by good rains within a week’s time, then the results of 
such omens are considered to be automatically nullified (4.11.26). Of course, the same 
text is not explicit as to how the fact that coming of rains there might symhbollically 
stand for the divine bliss that comes down to purge the evil effects. Of course, if there 
is no rainfall, then should follow the prescribed propitiation of the god or gods concer- 
ned. In this connection it may be noted that the mode of riddance is called by the 
name of Santi (pacification). As an Utpdta is the outcome of some Vikrti (trangforma- 


tion) of the natural order, it gives rise to prakopa (provocation) whicn stands motif 
for performance of the pacificatory rites. 
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Observation : 


‘To conclude it may be said that (i) the definition of Utpata and adbhuta as 
‘contrary to nature’ efc. appears to he highly exact, and strong rationality seems to be 
the guiding force behind‘ including the former within the latter. In this direction, 
Adbhutasdagara has indeed done a very systematic work. 


(1i) Judging from the vastness of the subject of the ‘anatural’ it seems certain 
that full justice could not be done to this subject by any one author as such no list’ is 
found to be all-encompassing and exhaustive. The differences in treatment, barring a 
few general Utpdtas, seem to owe their origin to the twin factors of time and tradition. 


(111) And lastly, the prescription of propitiation of different god-heads to escape 
the wrath of the ‘unnatural’ appears to have stemmed from rhe belief that the Uipiita 
takes its origin in divine displeasure only. And, therefore, it is necessary to bring about 
divine grace which, when does not flow naturally, is brought out by propitiation erc. 
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KRSNA : THE HERO AND THE GOD 


In Indian religion, history and literature Krsza is one of the most interesting 
and eminent characters. He is the prominent hero of Indian mythology. The Epic 
Mahabhdrata is of vital importance for the history of Vaisnavism as it is the earliest 
work which indicates the rise of devotional cult and gives the account of the Vaisnavite 
divinity Vasudeva Krsna, Nardyara and Vis/u. On the other hand though Krs##a is 
regarded as the incarnation of Vis7u, he was born to Vasudeva and Devaki at Mathura 
in the family of the Lunar race. His outstanding human character as the friend and 
counsellor of the Pdndavas asa courageous child of the Gopa made him a hero rather 


than a God. But his superhuman deeds raised him to the status of the Lord of the 
Lords. 


The Malrébhtirata and the Harivamsa narrate Krsha as Narayana ( Supreme 
Lord }), Nara ( man ), and Narottama ( the best among men )* . This benedictory 
verse of Mbh, and /v, presents K/'sa as a god, a man and a hero at the same time. Mbh. 
depicts him as a hero, a guide, a philosopher and lastly as the Supreme Lord. Hv. adds 
more to Krsna a child hero and ‘a romantic hero. Hv. gradually unfolds the divine nature 
of Krsna. Though at the time of his birth there were some super-natural phenomena, 
the common mass never realised the divinity of Krsua. Neither the parents, Vasudeva 
and Devak? nor the step parents Nandagopa and yosoda could realise Krsna asa divine 
child. As a baby lovely for his charm and beauty and pranks, Krsna could attract all 
men and women of Gopa, young and old. In course of depicting the exploits of Krsna 
ih a very subtle and gradual process, Hv. establishes his divinity. 


The first exploit, the breaking of the wooden cart by baby Krsna surprised the 
people of Gopa. The second thrilling exploit, the killing of Putand the demoness in the 
form of a bird made the people stunhed at the sight. The third exploit was the uprooting 
of the twin Arjuna trees. This miraculous achievement of the baby surprised the Cow- 
herds of Gopa. At the time of shifting to B/ndavana, Krsna created hundreds of wolves 
from the hairs of his body through his magical power, which created panic in Gopa. 
When serpent Kaliya was subjugatad by Krsna the people of Gopa adored Krsvia as their 


1. nardyaham namaskrtya naramcaiva narottamam| 
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saviour in danger. They thought him as the great wonder. When Kysyia introduced 
worship of mountain in place of Indra, Krsna changed himself to the form of a mountain 
god and was worshipped by the Cowherds. Through ‘Svayambhuva Yoga’ he upheld 
the mountain and protected the cowherds and cows from disaster when Indra in great 
fury and anger poured down heavy showers- The cow-herds took shelter under this 
mountain. At last Indra was defeated and he coronated Krsna. Krsna was worshipped 
at Vrajz. Though the cowherds confirmed about the divinity of Krsna yet they were 
in doubt about his particular identity. Further when Krsna saved the cowherds by 
killing the demons Arisa and Kesin in shape of bull and horse. Narada eulogised him 
on behalf of all the divinities. Akrura was the first human being to Visualise Krsna as 
His divinity was confirmed after the death of elephant Kuvalaydpida, 


Visnu incarnate. 
From all these exploits and heroic deeds the 


Cerirura, musfika and the tyrant Kaviisa. 
divinity of K7$na was gradually exposed and finally established. 


As a child-hero he was the leader of the cowherd boys in play and frolics. 
By killing the demons‘who roamed about in different animal forms, Krsna brought 
safety and security to raja. Since his childhood Krsna showed his signs of courage 
and bravery which suggests his super-human nature. 


As a romantic hero there is no comparison with him in Indian history and 
legend. Hr. aptly describes his love for nature. The rainy season with black clouds 
_ floating in the sky and the autumn with the clear sky extremely charmed him. Since 
his childhood he was in search of romantic places for dance and play. Inthe company 
of his elder brother Balarama and the cowherd boys he spent his time in dance, song 
and play. Moreover the beauty and charm of Krs#a had a magical effect upon one and 
all. The cowherd girls were very much attached to him: On moonlit nights as a 
romantic hero he continued his dance in company with the cowherd maidens. The 
maidens too full of adoration for Krsza sang in praise of his heroic achievements and 
danced with him. This reference to romantic Krsna in Hv. has been expounded in 
detail in Purdara literature where he is more romantic and sensuous. l 


In the Mahabhirata war the Pandavas came out victorious only because of 
Krsna's help anid support. He appears as a hero of great strength and valour. He was 
famous in archery and had acquired this art from his preceptor Sandipani. 


Kzrs$uva is compared with the Greek hero Heracles who was worshipped all over 
Greece. The features in the life of Heracles are similar to the miraculous achievements 
of Krsna. Like Heracles Krsna is not the son of a supreme deity. He jis the son of a 
noble Yadava leader and his super-human activities gradually raised him to the status 
of a divinity. Though his exploits point to his courage and bravery, Yet all of them 
can be called miraculous achievements which are not possible on this earth for a human 
being. 
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Kysna is the saviour of mankind in distress. For removing unrighteousness and 
establishing righteousness he was born on this earth. Krs#a is the incarnation of 
Visnu; he is the leader among the gods, naturally the execution of all the plans was 
entrusted to him. The rescue of the earth is more important for him because the earth 
is the place of all actions. If unrighteousness prevails on earth, there would be death 
and disaster. Thus dharma is the only effective means which would restore peace and 
happiness on earth. Krsna is Satyamaya, Satyastha and Satyavikrama.. That is the 
reason why the gods implored him to take up the work of removing unrighteousness.? 


The Mahabharata gives the reasons as to why Kzrsva is worshipped as the 
supreme Lord though he‘ isa human being. He is adored as a hero as he is the chief 
warrior of the Ksatriya race. In the Bharata war he vanquished innumerable warriers. 
Bhisma the grand old sire offered his adoration to Krs#a because of his heroic exploits 
which brought him allround fame. He is the source of happiness to one and all. In 
knowledge and wisdom he is superior to the Brahmins. He is superior to the Ksatriyas. 
Mbh, refers to two most outstanding features in the life of Krsna Viz. the knowledge of 
the Vedas and their branches and his strength and valour. No body in this world has 
acquired such distinguished super-human character. Liberality, cleverness, modesty, 
achievements, bravery, super intelligence, humility, beauty, firmness, contentment and 
prosperity—all these virtues permanently abide in Krsna. For his great accomplishments 
he is worshipped by the people as a preceptor and father.’ All these super-human 
traits of Kysna made him the Supreme Lord. He is worshipped as the Origin and 
and dissolution of the universe. In fact it is from Krs7a the incarnation of Visnu the 
entire universe consisting of animate and inanimate beings has sprung into existence. 
He jis the creator, the eternal Lord of all beings. 


Thus by the time of the compilation of Mbh. Krsna’s divinity was well establi- 
shed. The Vaisnavite scriptures like the Mbh. and Hv. establish and try to popularise 
Vaisnavism. The fundamental aspect of Vaisnavism is the theory of incarnation and 
“the emotional way of worshipping God through devotion. The Epic established a new 
era by introducing the most popular Vaisnvite religion for the common mass. In course 
of time the Vedic religion had become the religion of the intellectuals; and it was con- 
fined to rituals and sacrifices. It never satisfied the religious aspiration of the common 
man. In the subsequent development of religious thought the Upanisadic doctrines 
played active part. The doctrine of the upanisad is based on God, man and the.world. 
The identification of various gods referred to in the J/edas in one and one God into 
many led to the concept of incarnation (Avatdara). 


2. Hv. 62, 28—83. ° 
3. Mbh. 2.35, 2—20. 
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The worship of the unmanifested is difficult for ordinary beings. Worship of 
personal god is recommended as the easier way open to all—the rich and the poor, weak 
and the lowly, learned and the ignorant. So the Epic MbA, as the first Vaisnavite 
scripture suggests the easier method of worshipping the persona! god through devotion 
(bhakti). It is a relationship of faith and love to personal god. It is a loving attachment 
to God where the devotee surrenders himself or herself ro God. 


In Mbh. Krsna is represented both as a historical individual and an incarnation 
of Visnu. He is identified with the Supreme Lord, the unique principle uniting all the 
manifold universe. The Hindu thought represents an individual as identical with the 
universal self. The divinity in Krsna made him spiritual. He is not only a hero who 
was born as a human being and led an earthly life and died, but he is the indwelling 
spirit and an object of our spiritual consciousness. The essence of Vaisnavism is the 
concept of incarnation where attempts have been made to personalise the impersonal 
reality. The infinite God is manifested in finite existence.-He is born for the protec- 
tion of the good, destruction of the evil and establishment of righteousness. All these 
aspects are vested in Krsna the individual human form through which the universal 
spirit manifests itself: 
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